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Introduction 


What you will have I’ll give, and willing too; 
For do we must what force will have us do. 
Shakespeare, Richard II, 3.3.204-05 


1. The Concept of Practical Necessity and 
the Question of Freedom 


The idea that freedom consists in the absence of constraints and the question of 
what counts as a constraint on freedom are central themes in social and political 
philosophy. There is, for example, the debate between liberals and neo- 
republicans. Neo-republicans accuse liberals of focusing on actual unjustifiable 
interference in the lives of others. This liberal freedom is purely ‘negative’ in that it 
consists only in the absence of such interference. Protecting this freedom will 
require the removal and prevention of constraints of the relevant type, leaving 
individuals free to do what they desire to do, even though they may lack the ability 
or power to do it." Neo-republicans, in contrast, claim that the mere threat of 
arbitrary interference by an agent with the power to interfere in the lives of others 
counts as a constraint on freedom, so that it is not only a matter of the removal or 
prevention of actual unjustifiable interference in the lives of others.” The freedom 
in question is nevertheless also an essentially negative one, though this time there 
is the absence of potential as well as actual unjustifiable interference. Moreover, 
both the negative liberal idea of freedom and the neo-republican idea of freedom 
as non-domination assume that there is a clearly identifiable agent that is the 
source of any unjustifiable actual or potential interference in the life of another 
agent. Thus only the nature of that which must be absent if an agent is to be 
classed as free distinguishes the neo-republican idea of freedom from the liberal 
one, in that neo-republicans extend the constraints on freedom to include poten- 
tial unjustifiable interference in the lives of others, whereas classical liberalism 
restricts them to cases of actual unjustifiable interference in addition to legal 


* This understanding of freedom is defended in Isaiah Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty, in which 
negative freedom is said to represent the only genuine idea of freedom, and we are therefore warned not 
to confuse freedom with the lack of opportunity to do something because of economic or social causes. 

? See Pettit, Republicanism and Skinner, Liberty before Liberalism, 82ff. 
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constraints that are necessary to secure personal freedom and social order. In this 
book, I extend the notion of constraint by focusing on practical constraints other 
than ones generated by actual physical or legal constraints or the threat of 
arbitrary interference in the lives of others whose source is, in each case, a clearly 
identifiable agent. 

On the one hand, this extension of the notion of constraint will show that, if a 
condition of genuine social and political freedom is to be established, the concept 
of freedom itself must be extended beyond a purely negative one, whether it 
concerns only the absence of actual unjustifiable interference or possible unjus- 
tifiable interference as well, to include the idea of self-determination. This is 
because the exercise of the capacity for self-determination by individuals and 
collective social and political agents is required to gain control over social and 
historical conditions and forces that generate avoidable practical constraints on 
human agency that do or may interfere in people’s lives. On the other hand, 
although the extent or intensity of these constraints can be reduced through the 
exercise of the capacity for self-determination, many of the constraints them- 
selves cannot be entirely removed. This is because they are generated by basic 
features of the human condition as we know and experience it. Subjection to 
these constraints is therefore an inescapable element of human societies. These 
features of the human condition include the facts that human beings have 
material needs that they can typically satisfy only by cooperating with one 
another, that the desire to gain and control access to goods and resources is an 
actual or a potential source of social conflict, and that war is an actual or a 
potential evil for humankind. 

In addition to such features of the human condition, the sources of the type of 
practical constraint that I have in mind include social and historical processes in 
which agents are caught up. These processes are, or appear to be, beyond the 
control of individual agents. Actual or potential interference in the lives of others 
need not, therefore, be directly attributable to a clearly identifiable social or 
political agent. At the same time, however, these social and historical processes 
are shaped by the decisions and actions of individual and collective agents. Thus, 
although the most obvious threat to human freedom is the type of constraint 
associated with the use of force or the threat of its use, as captured by Rousseau’s 
statement that ‘To yield to force is an act of necessity, not of will; at most it is an 
act of prudence’ (OC 3 [SC]: 1.3.1), this statement can be extended to include less 
obvious, but no less freedom-endangering, ways in which agents are made to act 
contrary to how they might otherwise have acted. These ways include how an 
agent might act from ‘prudence’, in the sense that he or she acts on the basis of an 
immediate, overriding interest but not in the way that he or she would have 
chosen to act if other meaningful, suitably attractive options had been, or had 
appeared to be, available to him or her in the relevant situation. This brings me to 
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the concept of practical necessity, which I shall first explain and then relate to the 
concept of freedom. 

The concept of practical necessity concerns the notion of being constrained to 
do something because one has reasonable grounds to believe that there are no 
other meaningful, suitably attractive options available to one as an agent in a 
particular situation. At the same time, a fundamental, overriding human interest 
motivates an agent to act in conformity with the relevant constraints. If, however, 
the agent concerned had believed that another meaningful, suitably attractive 
option was available to him or her, this agent would in all likelihood have acted 
differently from how he or she did in fact act, whereas, as it stands, an agent is 
constrained to do that which he or she would prefer not to do because he or she 
finds it unattractive (e.g. contrary to his or her main goals in life, incompatible 
with his or her highest values, degrading, humiliating), as opposed to something 
that is merely less preferable to that which he or she really desires to do. The agent 
nevertheless has a compelling reason for pursuing the relevant course of action 
and accepting the constraints that it imposes on him or her. Reasons of the 
relevant kind would include the desire to avoid harm and the desire to satisfy 
one’s basic material needs. Indeed, the concept of practical necessity implies that 
the end in question will be one that an agent cannot renounce except at great cost 
to him- or herself. Although self-preservation and the desire to attain the means to 
it are obvious sources of practical necessity in this regard, we shall see that it can 
have sources other than strict natural necessity. 

There might, however, have been other options available to the agent con- 
cerned without him or her being aware of them. Given the possibility of 
unrecognized options, there may not, in fact, be any absolute practical necessity. 
The importance of an agent’s beliefs here becomes evident. Although an agent’s 
beliefs concerning the options available to him or her may not be true ones, his 
or her situation, together with the role played by other agents and powerful 
social forces in creating it, may explain how he or she came to hold these beliefs, 
which in this respect can be classed as justified, if not true, beliefs. Since the 
concept of practical necessity that I have in mind concerns not only the absence 
of other meaningful and more attractive options, but also potentially mistaken 
beliefs about what options are in fact available to an agent in a particular 
situation, determining the true extent of what is possible will be key to explaining 
how human beings can liberate themselves from avoidable constraints, that is to 
say, ones that are not imposed on them by fundamental, inescapable features of 
the human condition. I shall now use an example drawn from a work of 
literature in order to explain what I mean. 

In Bertolt Brecht’s play Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder (Mother Courage and 
Her Children), the eponymous heroine, a sutler during the Thirty Years War, 
explains in the following way how she got her name: 
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Courage heif ich, weil ich den Ruin gefiirchtet hab, Feldwebel, und bin durch das 
Geschiitzfeuer von Riga gefahrn mit fiinzig Brotlaib im Wagen. Sie waren schon 
angeschimmelt, es war héchste Zeit, ich hab keine Wahl gehabt.’ 


I am called Courage because I feared being ruined, sergeant major, and drove 
through the gunfire at Riga with fifty loaves of bread in the wagon. They were 
already mouldy, it was about time, I had no choice. 


Although there may appear to be something comical and irrational about Mutter 
Courage’s decision to risk her life in order to sell mouldy loaves of bread, she is in 
fact compelled by the situation in which she finds herself to undergo the dangers 
to which she so clearly exposes herself, because her livelihood depends on selling 
her wares at the same time as war rages around her. We can therefore say that 
Mutter Courage is genuinely subject to practical necessity in the intended sense 
because no other meaningful, suitably attractive options were available to her, 
even if she was not literally forced to pursue the course of action from which her 
name derives. We may therefore also say that Mutter Courage’s beliefs concerning 
the practical necessity to which she was subject were true ones. Nevertheless, there 
is a sense in which this practical necessity is not absolute that goes beyond how 
Mutter Courage had a choice between suffering financial ruin together with its 
consequences and risking being killed by gunfire in an attempt to reach a place 
where she could sell her loaves. For the ultimate cause of the lack of other 
meaningful, suitably attractive options is a state of war, which determines and 
structures the choices available to the agents caught up in it. This is an example of 
how practical necessity has its source in forces that remain external to the agents 
who are subject to the constraints on their agency that such forces generate. If, 
however, war is not considered to be an inescapable feature of the human 
condition because one can conceive of ways in which human beings might prevent 
it by means of collective action, then it would be possible to remove the practical 
constraints to which someone like Mutter Courage is subject because of war. 
The concept of practical necessity can then be thought to occupy a grey area 
between the following two notions of practical necessity. On the one hand, there is 
the notion of that which one ‘ought’ to do, in the sense that it is advisable for one 
to do it, given an end or interest that one has. This notion of practical necessity 
does not exclude the pursuit of other, potentially more costly, options. On the 
other hand, there is the notion of something that one absolutely ‘must’ do because 
no other options are available and the end or interest is one that no human being 
could reasonably be expected to renounce.’ Since, as indicated above, the concept 
of practical necessity that I have in mind is compatible with the concept of 


> Brecht, Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder, 9. 
* For a more on how an ‘ought’ or ‘must’ is relative to an agent’s reasons and motives, see Williams 
‘Practical Necessity’. 
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possibility, it cannot be completely reduced to a ‘must’ of this kind. Yet, given how 
it is equally a matter of fundamental human ends and interests and an objective 
lack of other meaningful options or the justified belief that there are no such 
options, it would also be inappropriate to speak of a course of action that is merely 
‘advisable’. Moreover, even if it is not a matter of strict natural necessity, these 
ends and interests may be ones that agents living in a certain type of society during 
a particular historical period cannot reasonably be expected to ignore or renounce, 
so that, from the standpoint of these social and historical agents, the relevant 
constraints will appear to be very real ones. In such cases, it would still make sense 
to claim that an agent is forced, or believes him- or herself forced, to do something 
at the same time as he or she is not literally forced to do it because at least one 
other, less attractive or, as in the case of Mutter Courage, equally unattractive 
option is in fact available to him or her. In the writings of Thomas Hobbes, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, Immanuel Kant, G. W. F. Hegel, and Karl Marx, we shall 
encounter forms of practical necessity of the relevant kind that are bound up 
with historical and social processes in which agents happen to be caught up. I shall 
now summarize the key features of the concept of practical necessity by turning to 
a much earlier text in which it explicitly plays a central role. 

The text in question is The History of the Peloponnesian War, in which the 
ancient Greek historian Thucydides employs the concept of necessity (ananké) to 
explain the dispute between Athens and Sparta that resulted in these two states 
and their respective allies going to war with each other. The proximate cause of 
this dispute is the way in which the growth of Athens as an imperial power 
‘brought fear to the Lacedaemonians and forced them to war [anankasai es to 
polemein]’.® In relation to the concept of practical necessity, this statement is 
relevant for a number of reasons. 

To begin with, it draws attention to the subjective aspect of practical necessity, 
which concerns how individuals or groups view a situation in which they find 
themselves, and especially what they think this situation requires of them, given 
their ends and interests. This subjective aspect also concerns emotional and psy- 
chological responses to a situation, such as fear or confidence. The agents them- 
selves believe that objective features of a situation present them with a limited range 
of options and perhaps no genuine options at all. The extent of the practical 
necessity experienced by an agent will therefore in part depend on his or her beliefs 
concerning the options available to him or her in a particular situation. 

An agent’s appraisal of the situation, together with the emotional or psycho- 
logical responses that it produces in him or her, can be right or wrong in so far as 
they do or do not correspond to objective features of the situation and the options 
that are in fact available to him or her. Even when an agent is wrong about how 


° Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, i. 23. 
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limited or non-existent the options are, the false beliefs about them can never- 
theless be explained in terms of objective features of the situation, such as 
asymmetries in power, whether real or imagined, that enable one agent to 
influence the beliefs of another agent, or the impossibility of gaining the know- 
ledge required to arrive at a correct assessment of the situation. For example, each 
member of the government of a nation may feel compelled to go to war with 
another nation, resulting in a declaration of war, whereas the threat posed by this 
rival nation has in fact been overestimated because of how it has been able to 
create the illusion of growing military power and an increasing preparedness for 
war. This means that there was, in effect, no genuine practical necessity to go to 
war. The members of the government of the nation that declared war may 
nevertheless have genuinely feared the perceived threat and there may have 
been some prima facie reasons in favour of their assessment of the situation, 
such as misleading reports provided by otherwise reliable sources. Agents can then 
become subject to further constraints as a result of actions based on false but 
partially justified beliefs about the situation confronting them. Thucydides states 
in the following passage how war has consequences that generate constraints that 
lead people to act differently from how they might otherwise have acted: 


[I]n peace and prosperity both states and individuals have gentler feelings, 
because men are not then forced to face conditions of dire necessity; but war, 
which robs men of the easy supply of their daily wants, is a rough schoolmaster 
and creates in most people a temper that matches their condition.® 


Thucydides’ explanation of the causes of the outbreak of the war between Athens 
and Sparta and their respective allies relates to another key feature of the concept 
of practical necessity. This concerns the way in which practical necessity figures in 
the reasons that agents can give others for their actions. This is of particular 
significance in connection with Thucydides’ historical method, which partly 
consists in presenting various speeches often with one speech followed by another 
speech which seeks to convince others of the rightness of an opposing claim. The 
appeals made to practical necessity in some of these speeches are instructive 
because they alert us to the significance of a speaker’s intentions and the back- 
ground against which certain claims are made. One example is the Athenians’ 
appeal to the necessity of establishing an empire and undertaking the harsh 
measures associated with this task so as to preserve the political independence 
and power of Athens.’ This example of what is alleged to be a matter of objective 
practical necessity implies the concept of power and makes plain the relevance of 
existing power relations, for Thucydides has an Athenian claim that ‘you know as 


° Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, iii. 82. 
” See Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, i. 75-76, vi. 18. 
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well as we know that what is just is arrived at in human arguments only when the 
necessity on both sides is equal, and that the powerful exact what they can, while 
the weak yield what they must’.* Thus it is assumed to be common knowledge that 
human beings who lack sufficient power tend to become resigned in the face of 
that which they believe themselves unable to resist or change, however unjust they 
may consider it to be. From this it follows that getting others to believe in the 
practical necessity of something in that any attempt on their part to resist it would 
be futile represents a reliable means of making them do what you want them to do 
or stopping them from doing what you do not want them to do. 

The following key claims concerning the concept of practical necessity have 
now been identified: 


1. Practical necessity has both an objective aspect and a subjective aspect. The 
objective aspect concerns objective features of a situation which, in con- 
junction with an agent’s ends and interests, limit the options available to this 
agent. The subjective aspect concerns both an agent’s beliefs about the 
practical constraints generated by a situation in which he or she finds 
him- or herself and the emotional and psychological responses that accom- 
pany these beliefs. 

2. An agent’s assessment of the practical constraints that a situation generates 
can have emotional and psychological effects that result in actions that he or 
she would not otherwise have chosen to perform and may serve to prevent 
effective action altogether. 

3. An agent can be right or wrong with regard to the objective aspect of 
practical necessity. The subjective aspect may therefore involve false beliefs 
whose emotional and psychological effects constrain this agent. Despite the 
ultimate falsity of these beliefs, the existence of them may be explained in 
terms of certain objective features of the situation, such as asymmetrical 
power relations that exist within a society or between states. In this respect, 
the beliefs are to some extent justified ones. 

4. Ina situation in which there are significant differences in power, yielding to 
the demands of the stronger party may be a matter of practical necessity 
because it is, or seems to be, the only real option available to the weaker 
party. Thus the practical constraints to which an agent is subject will in 
many cases depend on how much power, whether real or imagined, this 
agent possesses relative to other agents. 

5. It may well be in one agent’s interest to make another agent believe in the 
practical necessity of doing or not doing something, even when it is not a 
case of genuine practical necessity because other meaningful options do in 


® Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, v. 89. 
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fact exist, though the relevant agent remains unaware of them, or is made to 
believe that the chances of successfully pursuing these options are minimal 
or that the pursuit of them is likely to prove too costly. Convincing an agent 
of the practical necessity of a course of action may then deprive this agent of 
the will to resist one’s own designs and lead him or her to act in one’s own 
interests rather than in his or her interests. In short, appeals to practical 
necessity may perform an ideological function. 


Features (1) and (2) concern the concept of practical necessity in general. The 
subjective aspect of practical necessity shows the importance of taking into 
account the first-person standpoint of agents who are, or merely believe them- 
selves to be, subject to constraints that are, or are perceived to be, generated by 
objective features of the situation confronting them in conjunction with their 
overriding ends and interests. Features (3), (4), and (5) show why becoming 
clearer about the extent to which agents are genuinely subject to practical neces- 
sity, and thus also about under what conditions they become so, is relevant to the 
question of freedom. For an agent’s failure to judge correctly the extent to which 
he or she is genuinely constrained to do something or to avoid doing something 
will prevent awareness of the true extent of his or her freedom of action in a given 
situation. In this respect, the concept of practical necessity is relevant to the 
negative liberal idea of freedom. Moreover, one agent may be able to dominate 
another agent indirectly by making this agent believe that he or she must accept 
objective features of a given society and adapt him- or herself to them, whereas 
there are, in fact, other meaningful, less unattractive options available to the 
dominated agent, of which he or she remains unaware. There is here no need 
for the dominating agent to interfere directly in the life of the dominated agent. 
Rather, the dominated agent spontaneously makes choices that correspond to the 
choices that the dominating agent wants him or her to make. Thus there is a state 
of affairs in which one agent has the potential to interfere in the life of another 
agent and it is left to the first agent’s discretion how much and how often he or she 
chooses to exploit this situation. In this respect, the concept of practical necessity 
is directly relevant to the neo-republican idea of freedom as non-domination. 

From what has already been said about the relation between the concept of 
practical necessity and the concept of freedom, the latter can still be understood in 
negative terms, that is, as the absence of practical constraints of the relevant kind. 
The importance of this negative aspect should not be underestimated, for both the 
liberal and neo-republican ideas of freedom must now be supplemented by an 
account of a type of constraint on freedom whose absence is required if agents are 
to be genuinely free even in a purely negative sense. Moreover, in cases where it is 
possible to remove this type of constraint on freedom because it is not generated 
by fundamental, inescapable features of the human condition as we know it and 
the conditions of the removal of it are already present, we may speak of ‘surplus’ 
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practical necessity in so far as this possibility remains unrealized. This negative 
view of freedom then points beyond itself because the removal of surplus practical 
necessity, and thus the extension of freedom in the negative sense, can be thought 
to depend on the human capacity for self-determination and the exercise of this 
capacity. For only in this way can we make sense of the idea that human beings are 
collectively able to shape their conditions of life in the face of the material, social, 
and historical constraints confronting them in such a way as to remove this 
surplus practical necessity and thereby actualize existing possibilities. For example, 
we have seen how Thucydides draws attention to the ways in which differences in 
power may produce a situation in which the weaker party has no real choice but to 
yield to the demands and interests of the stronger party. If the practical constraints 
to which agents are subject significantly depend on how much economic or social 
power they possess relative to one another, then the extent to which human beings 
are subject to practical necessity, or believe themselves to be so, could be reduced 
by creating a situation in which individuals enjoy similar degrees of economic and 
social power in relation to one another. In order to create a situation of this kind, 
however, human beings would have to reform the economic, social, and political 
conditions of their lives in association with one another, rather than allowing these 
conditions to emerge spontaneously, thereby letting the most powerful social and 
political agents determine what they are. This is not to say that practical necessity 
would disappear altogether with the creation of a situation in which the amount of 
surplus practical necessity in a given society is significantly reduced or this type of 
practical necessity is abolished altogether, for natural necessity will ensure that 
human beings remain subject to practical constraints. This time, however, they 
would be subject to practical constraints in such a way that one might speak of a 
reconciliation of freedom and necessity. 

I shall develop an account of how the human capacity for self-determination 
has the potential to alter the extent to which human beings are subject to practical 
necessity by beginning with Hobbes’s account of the alleged naturalness and 
practical necessity of colonization. The capacity for self-determination and its 
emancipatory potential are here not recognized. I shall then contrast this neglect 
of the emancipatory potential of the capacity for self-determination with key 
elements of a philosophical tradition that can be thought to begin with 
Rousseau and culminate in Marx’s account of how freedom and necessity are 
reconciled in communist society. Hobbes adopts a Thucydidean picture of the 
human condition and human affairs by explaining colonization in terms of certain 
natural facts about human beings and how these facts interact with objective 
material and social factors. Rousseau, in contrast, shows how human beings 
become victims of surplus practical necessity because they subject themselves to 
constraints that they could in fact eliminate or at least reduce by exercising their 
capacity for self-determination. Kant, Hegel, and Marx all follow Rousseau by 
seeking to explain how it is possible to reconcile freedom and practical necessity in 
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such a way as to expand the sphere of the former at the expense of the latter.’ To 
illustrate this fundamental difference between them and Hobbes, I shall now turn 
to another example drawn from the achievements of ancient Greek culture. 

In Prometheus Bound, the ancient Greek tragedian Aeschylus describes the 
eponymous hero as someone who is bound to a rock on a mountainside as 
punishment for revealing the secret of fire to humankind, and who resigns himself 
to his fate and the suffering that it causes him precisely because he knows that the 
power of necessity cannot be challenged and conquered (to tés anankés est’ 
adéritov sthenos).'° At the same time, the legend that Prometheus revealed the 
secret of fire to humankind allows him to be viewed as someone who made culture 
possible by giving access to one of its material preconditions. In this way, 
Prometheus enabled human beings to begin to free themselves from constraints 
imposed upon them by nature. They are now instead in the position to exercise 
some control over nature, even if humankind can never hope to free itself 
completely from the constraints generated by natural necessity. Let us now modify 
this story. 

No longer is it a god who is bound to a rock as punishment for providing 
human beings with a resource that enables them to begin to exercise control over 
the material conditions of their lives: it is humanity itself. Nor are the fetters that 
bind humanity to the rock to be understood in literal terms: they are instead to be 
understood more figuratively as social and historical forces that constrain human 
beings by limiting, or appearing to limit, the options available to them, with the 
extent and the intensity of the constraints varying according to the amount of 
social power that each agent possesses relative to other agents. Finally, it is not the 


° The key elements of freedom that I identify broadly correspond to key elements of a liberal theory 
of autonomy that identifies the following three conditions of autonomy, the first of which is only 
implied by the account of freedom that I have so far provided, but will nevertheless become explicit in 
due course: (1) the possession of the relevant abilities, such as the mental abilities required to form 
intentions and plan their execution; (2) an adequate range of options coupled with awareness of them; 
and (3) independence in the sense of freedom from coercion and manipulation. See Raz, The Morality 
of Freedom, 372ff. In addition to showing that these conditions of autonomy are already identified by 
the philosophical tradition extending from Rousseau to Marx which forms the focus of this book, 
I would argue that this tradition concerns itself with important issues that the liberal model of 
autonomy neglects. This model focuses on personal autonomy, and although it recognizes that there 
are social and political conditions of autonomy, it does not explain how these conditions can be 
established on the basis of ongoing social and historical processes in which agents are caught up, and 
which limit the options available to them at any given time. The tradition in which I am interested, in 
contrast, most certainly does recognize this problem and it also attempts to address it. Indeed, as we 
shall see, it invokes the notion of practical necessity in order to explain the establishment of the 
conditions of social and political autonomy, which are thereby understood as historical conditions, as 
opposed to purely theoretical ones. This requires thinking of autonomy itself in more collective terms, 
because the historical conditions of autonomy are not something that individuals can single-handedly 
establish or expect others disinterestedly to establish on their behalf. The idea of autonomy cannot, 
therefore, be reduced to a matter of personal autonomy. Finally, the need to explain the emergence of 
the conditions of autonomy, and thus the essentially historical character of autonomy itself, may 
generate a theory of society that cannot meaningfully be described as liberal even if it does contain 
elements of the liberal idea of autonomy. 

© Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, |. 105. 
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possession of the secret of fire that enables human beings to exercise control over 
the material conditions of their lives: it is their capacity for self-determination, 
which until now has remained merely latent. Given that human beings now 
possess the means to exercise effective control over the material conditions of 
their lives, they are also in a better position to develop themselves in various ways 
and to shape the social and political conditions of their lives. The following 
question then arises: how far might this process of freeing themselves from 
practical constraints to which they would otherwise remain subject, but which 
have now been shown to be a matter of surplus practical necessity, extend?*’ This 
adapted version of the story of Prometheus and the question to which it gives rise 
relate to important features of the writings of Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, and Marx 
that I shall emphasize in connection with the concept of practical necessity,’ 
including their developmental accounts of human agency and the role that they 
assign to self-determination in the creation of the social and political conditions of 
a state of affairs in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. They also bring me 
to another central theme of this book: the connection between the concept of 
practical necessity and the idea of historical necessity. 


2. Practical Necessity and Historical Necessity 


There are two distinct senses of historical necessity that feature in this book in 
connection with the concept of practical necessity. The first one, found in 
Hobbes’s writings, concerns a causal necessity. If all the relevant causal factors 


“| The idea that human beings should not even attempt to free themselves from such constraints in 
the economic realm is implied by F. A. Hayek’s claim that ‘Freedom means that in some measure we 
entrust our fate to forces which we do not control’ (Law, Legislation and Liberty, Vol. 2, 30). For it looks 
as if subjection to impersonal market forces and adaptation to them is not, after all, detrimental to 
freedom, even though people are being counselled to accept, and accommodate themselves to, these 
forces in a way that resembles how they would have to accept the decrees of fate. Moreover, any attempt 
on the part of the state to intervene in the operation of these forces with the aim of influencing 
outcomes is said to be unjustified, because it would constitute a violation of the principle of personal 
freedom. Resignation and adaptation therefore represent the most appropriate responses to the 
objective forces of the market and the practical constraints that it generates even for those people 
whose options are limited by these same forces to such an extent that their lives are governed by 
practical necessity in ways that the lives of other, more fortunate individuals are not. The assumption 
here is that economic forces are indeed beyond human control, at least beyond a form of human 
control that is compatible with the personal freedom of individuals subject to these forces. I intend to 
show not only that genuine freedom is incompatible with the idea of allowing ourselves to be subject to 
economic and social forces over which we lack any effective control, but also that such statements are 
essentially ideological in character, in that they aim to blind us to possibilities that are nevertheless 
available to us, and even to stop us thinking that there might be any such possibilities. 

Marx uses the example of Prometheus to illustrate the situation of workers in the face of the 
alleged law whereby the accumulation of capital proceeds in equilibrium with the creation of an 
‘industrial reserve army’, which reinforces capital’s domination of labour because those workers who 
demand higher wages and better working conditions can then be easily replaced by others from this 
industrial reserve army (MEGA II/8: 606; Cap. 1: 799). 
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are present, one particular outcome to the exclusion of all others will be the result. 
One such outcome that Hobbes himself identifies will be an attempt on the part of 
states to establish colonies, the ultimate result of which will be a condition of 
global war. The causal factors are features of human nature in conjunction with 
certain material conditions and their social effects. The other sense of historical 
necessity, which we first encounter in Kant’s idea of universal history, concerns a 
historical process determined by a final end towards which history must be judged 
to be tending. Practical necessity here plays the key role of explaining how the 
end in question is gradually realized. Practical necessity plays the same role in 
Hegel’s and Marx’s understanding of history, where it serves as the instrument 
by means of which a desired outcome, the reconciliation of freedom and necessity, 
is produced. 

The concept of practical necessity favours the idea of historical necessity in that 
it makes historical developments largely independent of the wills of those agents 
who are constrained by their situation in combination with their ends and 
interests to act in ways that contribute towards the production of outcomes that 
these agents themselves do not directly intend. In the writings of Kant, Hegel, and 
Marx that I shall examine, it is impersonal historical and social forces or processes 
that constrain agents to act in ways that contribute towards the production of a 
desirable outcome that these agents themselves did not originally intend, although 
they may subsequently endorse this outcome. These agents are constrained by 
practical necessity to do something that, it is assumed, they would not have chosen 
to do if other, more immediately attractive options had been available to them, or 
if the costs of pursuing other options had not been prohibitively high. More recent 
examples of this type of explanation of historical development can be found, as 
when it is claimed that the irreversibility of the ‘growing dependence of nation 
states on the systemic constraints of an increasingly interdependent world society’ 
entails ‘the political necessity of extending democratic procedures beyond national 
borders’, because this political necessity is ‘a logical implication of the idea of a 
democratic civil society influencing its own conditions of existence’.'* For this 
advocate of transnational political union, the practical constraints generated by 
the logic of the situation in question will eventually compel politicians to do 
something that they would otherwise have lacked the political will or the inclin- 
ation to do, even though it is the right and rational thing for them to do. In this 
way, practical necessity is held to track some kind of rational normative necessity. 

Kant and Hegel in particular will be shown to employ the idea that practical 
necessity tracks some kind of rational normative necessity. The role of practical 
necessity in Kant’s and Hegel’s accounts of a historical necessity that tracks a 
rational normative necessity allows us to think of them as adopting an element of 


8 Habermas, The Crisis of the European Union, 16. 
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the notion of fate, namely, the idea that through their actions human beings 
cannot help but bring about events or states of affairs that contribute towards a 
predefined outcome. The major difference is that here the outcome produced is 
held to be a desirable one, if not for the agents who are constrained by practical 
necessity to produce it through their actions, then at least for later generations 
who can enjoy the benefits of a society in which freedom and necessity are 
reconciled, whereas the outcomes decreed by fate are not necessarily ones that 
the agents concerned or those who come after them could reasonably endorse. 

This invites another comparison with the mythical figure of Prometheus, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. The necessity which Prometheus could not chal- 
lenge and conquer is as much the necessity of fate as the necessity of resigning 
himself to the physical constraints that bind him to the rock and the physical 
suffering that his situation causes him. Fate ordains, however, that freedom will 
eventually result from this subjection to necessity and the suffering that accom- 
panies it, though in this case it is freedom only in the negative sense of the absence 
of physical constraints and the freedom of action that it allows. Yet this freedom is 
something that Prometheus is powerless to bring about any sooner than fate 
ordains. Liberation must, therefore, come at the price of continual suffering: 
‘only after being racked by countless pains and torments am I at last to escape 
these bonds. Craft is far weaker than Necessity [techné d’anankés asthenestera 
makr6]’."* This is also true of humanity in Kant’s, Hegel’s, and Marx’s accounts of 
history, in that a painful historical process, whose instrument is practical neces- 
sity, must be completed before human beings can enjoy the freedom which is an 
outcome of this process, though this time the freedom involves self-determination 
as well as a purely negative freedom. 

I shall identify problems that stem from the role that Kant, Hegel, and Marx 
accord to practical necessity in their accounts of the transition to a society in 
which freedom and necessity are reconciled. These problems include doubts about 
whether practical necessity is in fact sufficient to bring about the desired outcome, 
whether it is, in terms of its effects, compatible with the type of freedom that it is 
meant to make possible, and whether it is genuinely the product of a historical 
necessity that limits the options available to agents at a particular stage of history 
and thus constrains them to act in certain ways. In the last case, one may ask 
whether we do not here have a case of surplus practical necessity accompanied by 
unnecessary human suffering, that is to say, suffering that cannot be justified in 
terms of the establishment of a society in which freedom and necessity are 
reconciled, assuming that a justification of this kind would be valid. Although, 
for the sake of argument, I shall assume that such a justification is valid, it 
presupposes that certain fundamental human goods can be achieved in the course 


Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, ll. 512-14. 
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of history only at the price of considerable suffering, and that the achievement of 
these goods ultimately justifies this suffering. In so far as some of the philosophers 
whom I discuss are committed to such ideas, especially Hegel and Marx, they are 
in agreement with the following dictum expressed by Saint-Just, one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of political terror during the French Revolution: Ce qui 
produit le bien général est toujours terrible (that which produces the common good 
is always terrible).’° The only difference is that once a society in which freedom 
and necessity are reconciled has been established, the common good will no 
longer have to be achieved at the price of considerable human suffering, whereas 
Saint-Just’s dictum implies that the suffering caused by political terror is a price 
that must be paid for the sake of the maintenance of an ideal society as well as the 
establishment of it. 

Rousseau, in contrast, provides some grounds for denying that there is any 
connection between practical necessity and a historical necessity which can be 
understood in progressive terms because it involves the realization of a higher 
social or political good. Nevertheless, like Kant, Hegel, and Marx, Rousseau seeks 
to explain the possibility of a society in which freedom and necessity are recon- 
ciled. Moreover, despite his rejection of the idea of a historical process mediated 
by practical necessity that will necessarily result in the realization of a higher social 
or political end, Rousseau draws attention to one key advantage of invoking the 
notion of practical necessity in order to explain historical developments. This 
advantage concerns how the notion of practical necessity can form the basis of an 
explanation of an agent’s actions and certain dispositional changes that he or she 
undergoes while introducing only minimal assumptions about that which motiv- 
ates this agent. In particular, the notion of practical necessity can be employed in 
such a way as to explain social and political change without presupposing some 
kind of ideal moral agent who is somehow detached from ongoing social and 
historical processes and remains largely, if not entirely, undetermined by them. 
Thus, although Rousseau’s denial of the idea of historical necessity deprives us of 
the reassuring idea of a historical process that has a reliably progressive character, 
this denial of historical necessity does not exclude recognition of the role of 
practical necessity in our lives. Moreover, the rejection of the idea of a historical 
necessity whose instrument is practical necessity leaves more room for the claim 
that human beings can exercise control over objective social and historical forces 
that would otherwise dominate them, whereas to ignore or deny this capacity 
would amount to ruling out prematurely the kind of genuine practical engage- 
ment with a situation that enables agents to determine what is or is not possible in 
this situation, which is itself a product of history. Detaching the concept of 
practical necessity from the idea of historical necessity can therefore provide a 


8 Cuvres completes, 1141. 
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safeguard against ideological appeals to both forms of necessity whose aim is to 
foster acceptance of, and conformity to, existing social and political conditions. 

I shall begin with Hobbes’s account of colonization precisely because it invokes 
the concept of practical necessity in such an ideological way by suggesting that 
colonization can be explained in terms of a kind of casual necessity that is at work 
in history. This time, however, the final outcome cannot be viewed as one that 
human beings could reasonably endorse. At the same time, a view of freedom 
contrary to Hobbes’s own view of it will be seen to emerge. This alternative view of 
freedom has the potential to undermine the ideological function of the concept 
of practical necessity in Hobbes’s account of colonization and the historical 
necessity that it implies. This is the view of freedom as self-determination, 
which is central to the philosophical tradition to which Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, 
and Marx all belong. 


] 
Hobbes’s Argument for the Practical 


Necessity of Colonization 


1. Practical Necessity and Human Nature 


In this chapter, I argue with reference to Hobbes’s brief description of colonization 
in Leviathan that his account of human nature combined with his views on 
freedom explains the practical necessity of colonization, and that this explanation 
of its practical necessity performs an ideological function. This ideological func- 
tion consists in showing that colonization is, given certain conditions, justified by 
virtue of its practical necessity, which is generated by certain features of human 
nature in conjunction with material and social factors. For Hobbes, the practical 
necessity of colonization involves a causal necessity in that the relevant actions are 
determined by these features of human nature and how they interact with the 
material and social factors. It would then make no sense to condemn acts of 
colonization, for this would amount to claiming that we can alter or resist natural 
facts that, together with objective features of a situation, present fixed limits to 
what is possible, and thereby constitute inescapable constraints on human agency. 
Thus Hobbes legitimizes colonization, if only indirectly, in that his demonstration 
of its practical necessity implies that there can be no reasonable grounds for 
condemning acts of colonization as if they ought not to have taken place or 
ought not to take place in the future. Rather, human nature, in conjunction with 
other objective factors, constrains agents to act in certain ways independently of 
what they might otherwise have chosen to do or chosen not to do.* 


* It might be objected that Hobbes had no need to legitimize colonization in this way because he did 
not view it as a matter of conquest but, rather, as one of settlement, on the grounds that the native 
peoples’ way of life allowed them to be regarded as merely users of the land as opposed to the owners of 
it. See Tuck, The Rights of War and Peace, 120ff. Hobbes might then also be said to hold the view that 
this land belonged to no one by virtue of the fact that it had been left uncultivated, and so remained 
available to others to occupy and establish a right to it by cultivating it. See Springborg, ‘Hobbes, Donne 
and the Virginia Company’. Hobbes may nevertheless have wanted to justify colonization in the face of 
other possible objections based on the claim that the native peoples possessed a different type of right to 
the land. Hobbes’s description of the ‘right of nature’ as ‘the Liberty each man hath, to use his own 
power, as he will himselfe, for the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his own Life’ (L, XIV, 
64), which entails the right to employ whatever one judges to be a necessary means of preserving one’s 
life, suggests that, in the absence of any agreement through which this right was renounced, the native 
peoples would at least possess a natural right to the land as that which provides them with the means of 
subsistence, and thus also the right to defend their possession of it. Conversely, a natural right on the 


Practical Necessity, Freedom, and History: From Hobbes to Marx. David James, Oxford University Press (2021). 
© David James. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 98847885.003.0002 
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As translator of Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian War, Hobbes would 
have encountered a justification of colonization of this kind in the main reason for 
Athenian imperialism that the Athenian ambassadors provide. This reason, as 
Hobbes himself translates it, is the following one: ‘at first we were forced to 
advance our dominion to what it is, out of the nature of the thing itself; as chiefly 
for fear, next for honour, and lastly for profit? (CEW, VIII, 81). The growth of 
empire is here claimed not to be a matter of choice, at least not in the first instance. 
Rather, it was something forced upon the Athenians by the situation confronting 
them and something motivated by their fear of the actual or potential threat posed 
by other city-states. Athenian imperialism is in this way explained in terms of a 
particular situation and certain natural human desires and emotions, such as the 
desire for self-preservation and the corresponding fear of death, as well as other, 
less obviously ‘natural’ desires, such as the desire for recognition (‘honour’) and 
the desire to accumulate wealth (‘profit’). Thus colonization is presented as a 
matter of practical necessity whose ultimate source is human nature in conjunc- 
tion with features of a concrete situation. 

Hobbes describes the phenomenon of colonization in the following passage 
from the second part of Leviathan: 


The multitude of poor, and yet strong people still encreasing, they are to be 
transplanted into Countries not sufficiently inhabited: where neverthelesse, they 
are not to exterminate those they find there; but constrain them to inhabit closer 
together, and not range a great deal of ground, to snatch what they find; but to 
court each little Plot with art and labour, to give them their sustenance in due 
season. And when all the world is overchargd with Inhabitants, then the last 
remedy of all is Warre; which provideth for every man, by Victory, or Death. 
(L, XXX, 181) 


This passage has been discussed in connection with Hobbes’s views on how 
scarcity of resources and overpopulation result in a ‘war of necessity’.” The last 
sentence suggests that overpopulation at a global level and war are interconnected. 
On the one hand, overpopulation is the cause of war. On the other hand, war is 


part of the colonizers to do what they judge necessary to secure their lives in the face of material scarcity 
would justify acts of colonization. See Thivet, ‘Thomas Hobbes’, 708f. 

Hobbes will be shown to hold the view that colonization may be motivated by a desire for material 
well-being that extends beyond the desire to secure the necessities of life and that it can be justified on 
such grounds. This justification of colonization appeals to considerations that are not easily accom- 
modated within the framework provided by the idea of a war of necessity, whereas they can be 
explained in terms of a practical necessity that is itself explained in terms of human nature in 
conjunction with certain material and social factors. This would allow Hobbes to argue that any kind 
of natural right to the land on the part of the native peoples would be essentially meaningless, because it 
could not resist the force of human nature accompanied by sufficient coercive power. 

? See Thivet, ‘Thomas Hobbes’, 707ff. See also Pasqualucci, ‘Hobbes and the Myth of “Final War”’. 
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presented as the only solution to the problem of global overpopulation that 
arises after colonies have already been founded. The act of colonizing other 
lands can then be seen to form a link in the following chain of events and 
states of affairs: scarcity of resources or lack of opportunity brought about by 
an increase in the population of the home country — colonization — global 
overpopulation — war. 

In what follows, I shall focus on the first two links in this causal chain and the 
relation between them with the intention of explaining Hobbes’s description of the 
phenomenon of colonization and how the various factors that explain this phe- 
nomenon limit the options available to agents, including the sovereign, thereby 
subjecting them to practical necessity. I shall then identify and explore some 
implications of the relation between these first two links in the causal chain with 
a view to explaining and assessing the claim that colonization is both natural and 
necessary, a claim that I shall attribute to Hobbes. I shall argue that the language 
that Hobbes employs in the passage quoted above and the practical necessity of 
colonization can be fully understood only with reference to the definition 
of freedom provided in Leviathan once this definition is related to the view of 
human nature that underpins it itself and Hobbes’s brief account of colonization. 

This view of human nature concerns certain alleged natural facts about human 
psychology and motivation. The facts imply that human behaviour is causally 
determined and will necessarily result in one outcome rather than another one if 
all the relevant conditions obtain and there are no insurmountable external 
impediments to the performance of an action. For Hobbes, explaining a particular 
action requires identifying the relevant desire or emotion, or ‘passion’ as he calls it, 
and the factors that led someone to experience this desire or emotion. The 
identification of the relevant desire or emotion and an account of how it was 
generated are not, however, sufficient to explain what actually occurred. Another 
factor that must enter into an adequate explanation of effective action concerns 
the absence of insurmountable obstacles that would prevent an agent acting 
according to the desire or emotion that is the proximate source of that which 
Hobbes himself refers to as ‘motion’. For example, a full explanation of Athenian 
imperialism would have to include an account of how there were no military 
obstacles that prevented the Athenians from acting according to the desire for 
security, the desire for honour, and the desire for profit that motivated their 
imperialistic ventures. Instead, the superior naval and military power of Athens 
was sufficient to enable the Athenians to remove any such obstacles to their 
freedom of action. 

If freedom consists in the absence of external impediments, as Hobbes claims it 
does, then the removal of existing impediments will necessarily increase the extent 
of an agent’s freedom of action. We shall see that human beings, according to 
Hobbes, possess the natural desire to increase their power in order to remove any 
existing obstacles to the satisfaction of other desires. Thus, if existing impediments 
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prevent the satisfaction of natural desires to such an extent that the effects of the 
frustration caused by this situation pose a serious threat to social order, the 
sovereign will be constrained to engage in an attempt to remove these impedi- 
ments in so far as the maintenance of social order requires this. Colonization, 
which involves a spatial expansion that mirrors the expansion of freedom of 
action made possible by the removal of external impediments, will be shown to 
represent one such attempt to counter the relevant type of threat to social order. 
I shall argue, however, that once Hobbes’s account of colonization is viewed in the 
light of our historical knowledge of colonization and the role that he himself 
accords to the sovereign in relation to acts of colonization, an element of contin- 
gency begins to enter the picture. This element of contingency renders coloniza- 
tion less necessary than Hobbes implies, and it thereby exposes the essentially 
ideological character of his account of the inevitability of colonization by demon- 
strating the presence of some surplus practical necessity. This creates the space for 
alternative responses to the problem to which Hobbes presents colonization as the 
solution. This element of contingency relates to a conception of freedom that is 
not only essentially different from Hobbes’s conception of freedom but also 
incompatible with his account of how basic natural facts about human psych- 
ology, in conjunction with material and social factors, determine the actions of 
human beings. First, though, we need to understand precisely how Hobbes 
implicitly justifies colonization by explaining it in terms of a form of natural 
necessity which generates a practical form of necessity. 


2. Freedom and Human Nature 


In Leviathan, Hobbes states that, ‘LIBERTY, or FREEDOME, signifieth (properly) 
the absence of Opposition; (by Opposition, I mean externall Impediments of 
motion;) and may be applyed no lesse to Irrationall, and Inanimate creatures, 
than to Rationall’ (L, XXI, 107). This definition of freedom implies the reduction 
of freedom to the absence of external constraints that would impede the move- 
ment of a body in space. In the case of human beings, such external constraints 
would include chains or the doors and walls of a room in which a person is locked, 
whose dimensions thereby determine the extent of this person’s freedom. This 
identification of freedom with the absence of external impediments to motion 
means that the term ‘liberty’ can be applied to all entities capable of motion, as 
Hobbes himself acknowledges in the following passage: 


For whatsoever is so tyed, or environed, as it cannot move, but within a certain 
space, which space is determined by the opposition of some externall body, we 
say it hath not Liberty to go further. And so of all living creatures, whilest they are 
imprisoned, or restrained, with walls, or chayns; and of the water whilest it is kept 
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in by banks, or vessels, that otherwise would spread it selfe into a larger space, we 
use to say, they are not at Liberty, to move in such manner, as without those 
externall impediments they would. (L, XXI, 107) 


This passage contains the following ideas, all of which feature in my attempt to 
bring out the expansionary implications of Hobbes’s views on freedom and 
thereby explain the passage on colonization quoted earlier: motion (‘to go further’, 
‘would spread it selfe’); space (‘within a certain space’, ‘into a larger space’); and 
external obstacles to motion (‘tyed, or environed, as it cannot move’, ‘determined 
by the opposition of some externall body’, ‘imprisoned, or restrained, with walls, 
or chayns’, ‘kept in by banks, or vessels’, ‘externall impediments’). These ideas are 
also present in Hobbes’s favourite image for illustrating his conception of free- 
dom: the image of water contained within certain bounds. 

With regard to the compatibility of freedom and necessity, Hobbes speaks of 
water that ‘hath not only liberty, but a necessity of descending by the Channel’ 
(L, XXI, 108). In other words, water is free in so far as it is able to pursue its natural 
course by flowing freely within the physical bounds that otherwise confine it and 
render it subject to the necessity that consists in being constrained to flow in a 
particular direction. This image points to an idea related to Hobbes’s conception 
of freedom, namely, the idea of power, for if the water confined within the banks 
of a river possessed sufficient force, it could burst these banks and become freer 
than before. Thus freedom and power turn out to be essentially connected when it 
comes to determining the extent to which someone or something is free, even if 
Hobbes treats these concepts as logically independent of each other.’ This con- 
nection between freedom and power suggests an inherently expansionary notion 
of freedom in that any increase in power will be matched by an increase in 
freedom, provided the increase in power is sufficient to overcome more external 
obstacles than before. This is not to say that human beings consciously desire to 
increase their power in order to expand their freedom, in which case freedom 
becomes the end and power is reduced to a means of achieving this end. Rather, 
human beings are unavoidably driven to seek to increase their power and with it 
their freedom by ‘a perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth onely in Death’ (L, XI, 47). This essential relation between the power to 
remove external impediments and an increase in freedom will later be shown to 
inform the references to motion and space encountered in the passage on colon- 
ization. Another element must be introduced, however, and its relation to 
Hobbes’s conception of freedom explained, if we are to understand the alleged 


> As when he states, ‘But when the impediment of motion, is in the constitution of the thing it selfe, 
we use not to say, it wants the Liberty; but the Power to move; as when a stone lyeth still, or a man is 
fastned to his bed by sicknesse’ (L, XXI, 107). 
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naturalness and practical necessity of colonization. This element is Hobbes’s 
account of human nature. 

According to Hobbes, human beings are, like flowing water, free to the extent 
that there are no constraints on their movements. Since there is nothing more to 
freedom than the absence of external impediments to motion, he claims in De Cive 
that “Every man has more or less liberty as he has more or less space in which to 
move; so that a man kept in a large jail has more liberty than a man kept in a small 
jail’, and that ‘all slaves and subjects are free who are not in bonds or in prison’ 
(DC, IX, 9). Hobbes also employs the example of someone who, like water in a 
channel, is free to move in one direction but not in another one, in the form of a 
traveller who is prevented by hedges and walls from trampling on the vines and 
the crops adjacent to the road along which he is walking (DC, IX, 9). We may 
assume, however, that unlike flowing water the traveller can choose to move in 
one direction rather than another one within the bounds set to his movements by 
these hedges and walls. Human freedom is therefore a more complex phenom- 
enon than the freedom enjoyed by other entities even if there is nothing distinctive 
about human freedom in so far as it can be reduced to the absence of external 
impediments to motion. It is the passions that explain why a human being acted in 
a certain way, for they are what ultimately determine the choice which results in 
an action. Here we have a causal necessity in the form of the idea that every action 
is determined by an antecedent psychological or physical cause which itself forms 
part of a causal chain, so that ‘to him that could see the connexion of those causes, 
the necessity of all mens voluntary actions, would appeare manifest’ (L, XXI, 108). 
Human beings are free, then, only to the extent that they encounter no external 
impediments that prevent them acting according to given desires. Hobbes accord- 
ingly states that the human being’s liberty consists in finding ‘no stop, in doing 
what he has the will, desire, or inclination to doe’ (L, XXI, 108). The passions are 
nevertheless susceptible to the influence of deliberation, in that it may determine 
the strength of one passion relative to other ones. 

Hobbes characterizes deliberation as ‘simply weighing up the advantages and 
disadvantages of the action we are addressing (as on a pair of scales), where the 
weightier consideration necessarily goes into effect by its own natural inclination’ 
(DC, XIH, 16). This characterization of deliberation is presented in connection 
with the example of a legislator who acts counter-purposively when assigning the 
penalty for a crime. The problem is that the fear of punishment is insufficient to 
outweigh the greed that motivates a person to commit the crime. It is here 
assumed that human beings can, on the whole, exercise foresight, given their 
capacity to engage in the following type of reasoning: ‘he that foresees what wil 
become of a Criminal, re-cons what he has seen follow on the like Crime before; 
having this order of thoughts, The Crime, the Officer, the Prison, the Judge, and 
the Gallowes’ (L, III, 10). The extent of such foresight may be limited. Indeed, 
Hobbes expresses some scepticism concerning the average human being’s ability 
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to pursue the chain of causes and effects far enough so as to foresee the good or 
evil consequences of an action (L, VI, 29). Hobbes’s acceptance of deterrence as 
the main function of punishment nevertheless relies on the idea that human 
beings can pursue the chain of causes and effects in a way that is sufficiently 
favourable to the establishment and maintenance of social order. Despite the role 
that deliberation plays in explaining human actions, it is still the passions that 
ultimately determine actions, as the example presented above shows. For although 
the force of the passions may be modified by prudential considerations, these 
prudential considerations are themselves to be explained in terms of such passions 
as fear. One does something voluntarily, therefore, whenever one acts on the basis 
of a desire that one has, irrespective of the nature of this desire,* as opposed to 
being subject to a purely external force, as when one person is pushed off a cliff by 
another person or by a physical object in motion that possesses sufficient force 
and momentum to produce the relevant effect. Thus the passions are the ultimate 
sources of motion in the case of willing, with an agent’s actions being causally 
determined by the desire which turns out to be the strongest one in a given 
situation. Hobbes’s account of willing is therefore reducible to the following claim: 
‘In Deliberation, the last Appetite, or Aversion, immediately adhaering to the 
action, or to the omission thereof, is that wee call the WILL; the Act, (not the 
faculty,) of Willing’ (L, VI, 28). 

The passions fall into two main groups according to the type of ‘endeavour’ 
which characterizes them, that is to say, whether the endeavour is ‘toward 
something which causes it’, in which case it ‘is called APPETITE, or DESIRE’, 
or ‘fromward something’, in which case ‘it is generally called AVERSION’ (L, VI, 
23). Fear provides an example of the second type of passion, whereas greed 
provides an example of the first type of passion. Greed is more obviously related 
to Hobbes’s conception of freedom in so far as it has expansionary implications, 
for by its very nature this passion involves the desire for an increase in that which 
one possesses. It will therefore cause someone to seek to remove any obstacles to 
the achievement of this end, which, in the first instance, will require gaining 
sufficient power to remove them. Fear, in contrast, implies an absence of freedom 
in Hobbes’s sense of the term, because it presupposes the existence (whether real 
or imagined) of an external impediment in the form of the physical object or the 


* For Hobbes, a person acts voluntarily even when he or she acts from practical necessity by 
throwing his or her possessions overboard in order to prevent the boat that he or she is on from 
sinking (L, XXI, 108). We may assume that this person would prefer neither to drown nor to throw his 
or her possessions overboard. The desire for self-preservation nevertheless proves stronger in the end 
and he or she acts voluntarily when throwing his or her possessions overboard because he or she acts in 
accordance with a desire that he or she has. Moreover, he or she could have earlier acted according to 
another desire, namely, the desire to keep his or her possessions, despite the potentially very high costs 
involved in doing so. In the case of actual deeds, however, a person could not have acted on the basis of 
this other desire because the opposing desire proved stronger in this situation and resulted in a 
particular action to the exclusion of other possible actions. 
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image of it which is the cause of this emotion, such as chains, prison walls, or, 
worse still, the gallows that a person fears as a possible consequence of acting 
according to the desire to accumulate more and more possessions. Fear can 
nevertheless be understood in such a way that it accords with the expansionary 
implications of Hobbes’s conception of freedom, for it may cause a person to seek 
to gain the power to remove the object of fear in order to suffer fewer external 
impediments to motion. 

The way in which the passions determine action is compatible with Hobbes’s 
definition of freedom because as long as there is nothing external that impedes an 
action that is determined by a given passion, the passion in question will, so to 
speak, follow its natural course in much the same way as freely flowing water does, 
even though the water is constrained by the banks of the river to flow in one 
direction rather than another one. This will be the case unless a stronger coun- 
tervailing passion intervenes, as when the fear of punishment proves to be 
stronger than the greed that would have otherwise resulted in someone stealing 
something.’ Thus, although deliberation and the multiplicity of the passions mean 
that human behaviour is a more complex phenomenon than that of water flowing 
freely within certain bounds, Hobbes ultimately reduces it to a matter of the 
natural course that the passions pursue in the absence of external impediments. 
This course is natural in the sense that these passions are given, constant features 
of human nature. 

Hobbes’s account of how the passions determine human behaviour suggests 
that a potentially catastrophic loss of social order could result from passions such 
as greed being allowed to pursue their natural course unhindered by any external 
impediments. The example of the legislator who fails to make the fear of the 
penalty for committing a crime outweigh the greed that motivates someone to 
commit this crime implies that the sovereign must prevent such an outcome by 
ensuring that one passion (for example, fear) counteracts another passion (for 
example, greed). The maintenance of social order accordingly requires some 
knowledge of the passions common to humankind and an understanding of 
how they can be subjected to human control. Hobbes thinks that knowledge of 
the passions can be gained by performing an act of introspection through which 
anyone ‘shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts, and Passions of all 
other men, upon the like occasions’ (L, The Introduction, 2). He emphasizes that 
this act of introspection, which aims to identify certain natural psychological facts 
about human beings, is one which the sovereign must perform: ‘He that is to 


° Another example would be when individuals driven by greed are placed in a situation in which 
they lack the material goods that would satisfy this passion or the opportunity to gain access to them. 
The constraint would then consist in the absence of something rather than its presence. The constraint 
in question could nevertheless be viewed as an external one in that it has to do with objective material 
conditions. As we shall see, this type of constraint plays a key role in Hobbes’s account of the practical 
necessity of colonization. 
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govern a whole Nation, must read in himself, not this, or that particular man; but 
Man-kind’ (L, The Introduction, 2).° Since the passions are natural, it is assumed 
that any attempt to extirpate them would be futile, and that a passion should be 
suppressed only when it poses a serious threat to social order. Yet there is an 
alternative way of seeking to prevent such passions as greed resulting in a 
breakdown in social order that is more relevant to Hobbes’s account of coloniza- 
tion, namely, that of providing these passions with a suitable outlet. I now intend 
to show with reference to greed and the more moderate desire for “commodious 
living’ how the sovereign’s task of governing in accordance with his knowledge of 
the passions and with the aim of preventing a breakdown in social order helps to 
explain the passage on colonization quoted earlier. This will be done in such a way 
as to bring more clearly into view the practical necessity of colonization. 

Greed is one passion to which the sovereign must set limits in order to prevent 
it having, like a river that has burst its banks, highly destructive effects, for Hobbes 
identifies the passion to accumulate wealth as one of the primary causes of social 
conflict. This is not to say that he regards the desire for material wealth as 
intrinsically bad. How could it be when this desire is natural to humankind? 
Rather, it is a question of whether or not actions that are caused by this passion are 
likely to result in violent conflict between individuals or to undermine social order 
in some other way. The significance of the threat that this desire poses to social 
order is evident from Hobbes’s statement that his recognition of how ‘war and 
every kind of calamity must necessarily follow from community in things, as men 
came into violent conflict over their use’ first led him to discover ‘two absolutely 
certain postulates of human nature’: ‘the postulate of human greed by which each 
man insists upon his own private use of common property; the other, the postulate 
of natural reason, by which each man strives to avoid violent death as the supreme 
evil in nature’ (DC, Epistle Dedicatory, 6). The importance of this discovery in 
connection with the sovereign’s task of maintaining social order by introducing 
and enforcing legal constraints on human appetites can be illustrated with refer- 
ence to the fifth law of nature.’ This is the law of ‘compleasance’, about which 
Hobbes has the following to say: 


° It is easier to understand this claim if the sovereign is assumed to be a single person, whereas 
Hobbes allows that the sovereign may also be an assembly of people (L, XXVI, 137). In the case of an 
assembly of people, each member of this assembly would, it seems, have to perform individually this act 
of introspection and all the members of it would then have to discuss what they had discovered by 
means of this act. 

” The necessary imposition of legal constraints on actions motivated by greed with the intention of 
preventing social conflict shows that the following claim does not do sufficient justice to Hobbes’s 
position: “The novelty of Hobbes’s assumption is the novelty of the bourgeois view, that material 
appetites are boundless and that no moral restraint can or need be placed on them’ (Macpherson, 
‘Hobbes’s Bourgeois Man’, 176). Although Hobbes may well think that material appetites are bound- 
less, he does not also think that there is no need to restrain them. Rather, he thinks the opposite, though 
the restraints in question are, strictly speaking, legal rather than moral ones. 
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[A] man that by asperity of Nature, will strive to retain those things which to 
himselfe are superfluous, and to others necessary; and for the stubbornness of his 
Passions, cannot be corrected, is to be left, or cast out of Society, as combersome 
thereunto. For seeing every man, not onely by Right, but also by necessity of 
Nature, is supposed to endeavour all he can, to obtain that which is necessary for 
his conservation; He that shall oppose himselfe against it, for things superfluous, 
is guilty of the warre that thereupon is to follow; and therefore doth that, which is 
contrary to the fundamentall Law of Nature, which commandeth to seek Peace. 

(L, XV, 76)® 


Hobbes’s estimation of the threat posed to social order by greed is here clearly 
stated. Given that the greedy person poses a threat to social order and peace, he or 
she is either to be expelled from society altogether or made to conform to norms 
that guarantee social order and peace. The references to the right and the necessity 
of obtaining the means of subsistence encountered in the passage quoted directly 
above implies, moreover, that the maintenance of social order will depend not 
only on constraining the passion of greed but also on satisfying the desire for basic 
material well-being. We shall later see how, according to Hobbes, colonization 
can, and indeed must, under certain circumstances be undertaken because of how 
it concerns the means by which this desire is satisfied in the case of those 
individuals who cannot satisfy it within the confines of the home country. 

The existence of a desire for material well-being that extends beyond the desire 
for the means of subsistence but falls short of greed, is suggested by Hobbes’s 
claim that it is ‘[t]he Passions that encline men to Peace, are Feare of Death; Desire 
of such things as are necessary to commodious living; and a Hope by their 
Industry to obtain them’ (L, XIII, 63). This statement indicates that submission 
to the authority of the sovereign is not motivated by the desire for security alone. 
Rather, satisfaction of the desire for “commodious living’, or at least the hope of 
satisfying it, must be possible if a situation in which too many people no longer 
believe that there are sufficient grounds for their submission to this authority is to 
be avoided. Although this desire can become an immoderate one, in which case it 


® A similar passage is found in De Cive in connection with the fourth precept of reason listed in this 
work. This is the precept that everyone should be considerate towards others. The passage in question 
reads as follows: 


A stone of rough and irregular shape takes more space from the others than it fills itself; it 
cannot be compressed or cut because it is so hard, but it prevents the structure from being 
fitted together, so it is thrown away as unsuitable [incommodus]. Just so a man who keeps 
more than he needs for himself and, in the hardness of his heart, takes the necessities of life 
from other people, and is too temperamentally stubborn to be corrected, is normally said to 
be inconsiderate of others and difficult. Now since our basic principle is that every man is 
not only right, but naturally compelled, to make every effort to win what he needs for his 
own preservation, anyone who tries to thwart him for the sake of luxuries will be to blame 
for the war which breaks out, because he was the only one who had no need to fight; and is 
therefore acting against the fundamental law of nature. (DC, III, 9) 
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would correspond to the passion of greed, it may assume more moderate forms. 
Even then, the sovereign must ensure that there is some prospect of satisfying this 
desire if social order is to be maintained in the long term. Hobbes says as much in 
the following passage, which concerns the precise nature of the safety of the people 
with which the sovereign has been entrusted: “But by Safety here, is not meant a 
bare Preservation, but also all other Contentments of life, which every man by 
lawfull Industry, without danger, or hurt to the Common-wealth, shall acquire to 
himselfe’ (L, XXX, 175). The fact that Hobbes considers the absence of material 
well-being or the lack of hope of attaining it a threat to social order potentially as 
great as the threat posed by such passions as greed and unbridled ambition is 
evident from the reference to ‘needy men’ in the following statement: ‘needy men, 
and hardy, not contented with their present condition... are enclined to continue 
the causes of warre; and to stirre up trouble and sedition: for there is no... hope to 
mend an ill game, as by causing a new shuffle’ (L, XI, 48). 

Colonization provides a potential outlet for passions such as greed and the 
desire for material well-being. The establishment of colonies would then represent 
a way of preventing the potentially destructive effects of a situation in which the 
passion of greed and the more moderate desire for commodious living are 
frustrated because of a scarcity of resources and insufficient opportunities for 
productive work, by allowing this passion and this desire to pursue their natural 
courses outside the home country. Moreover, this passion and this desire would be 
sufficient to motivate people to populate the colonies, while the need to maintain 
social order would motivate the sovereign to establish them. The actions of both 
the colonizers and the sovereign can then be viewed as a matter of practical 
necessity, for there is nothing to say that colonization is their preferred option. 
Indeed, the risks and disruption involved in founding colonies and moving to 
them suggest that it would represent an unattractive option that the relevant 
agents nevertheless feel themselves compelled to pursue in the absence of other, 
more attractive options. Since the passions or desires that explain colonization are 
natural ones, this practical necessity has its ultimate basis in human nature and 
how it interacts with material and social factors. We are therefore now in a better 
position to analyse the passage on colonization from Leviathan quoted earlier, 
before going on to examine more closely the idea that colonization is natural in the 
relevant sense and thus practically necessary. 


3. Colonization 


I begin with the following claim: “The multitude of poor, and yet strong people 
still encreasing, they are to be transplanted into Countries not sufficiently 
inhabited’ (L, XXX, 181). This claim can be explained in terms of the sovereign’s 
task of preventing a breakdown in social order, not only by ensuring that sufficient 
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means of subsistence are available but also by providing people with the hope that 
they will enjoy improved material well-being as a consequence of their own 
productive activity. In the face of a growing population and the lack of a corres- 
ponding increase in productive opportunities in the home country, the sovereign 
will, in the absence of other options, be compelled to establish colonies in which 
those people who cannot find employment in the home country can engage in 
some form of productive activity with the hope of achieving greater material well- 
being. Thus the desire for “commodious living’, which may come to assume the 
form of greed but can retain a more moderate form, is provided with a suitable 
outlet, while hope, which Hobbes classes as a passion and defines as ‘[a]ppetite 
with an opinion of attaining’ (L, VI, 25), is also accommodated. In this way, 
passions that form essential features of human nature and the desires that they 
generate are, so to speak, channelled outwards by means of territorial expansion. 
As already remarked, greed and the hope of enjoying a better life measured in 
material terms may well be sufficient to motivate individuals to settle in colonies 
that have already been founded. Hobbes’s account of human psychology suggests 
that even if people were forced to settle in the colonies, not merely the desire for 
self-preservation but also greed or the desire for commodious living would 
eventually lead them to cultivate the land and to engage in other productive 
activities. 

Hobbes’s conception of freedom is present in his brief account of colonization 
in various ways. The idea of freedom as the absence of external impediments to 
motion is suggested by the claim that the lands which are colonized are ‘not 
sufficiently inhabited’, for this implies the existence of open space in which bodies 
can move freely without encountering any resistance from other objects, which 
would here mean other human bodies in particular. Hobbes’s conception of 
freedom can also be related to the following claim concerning the treatment of 
the original inhabitants by the colonists: ‘where neverthelesse, they are not to 
exterminate those they find there; but constrain them to inhabit closer together, 
and not range a great deal of ground, to snatch what they find’ (L, XXX, 181). The 
space available to the colonists is not so great, then, as to render unnecessary any 
constraints on the movements of people whose traditional way of life requires 
roaming widely in search of the means of subsistence. Moreover, the notion of 
constraining others to occupy less space than they did before implies the concept 
of force, and thus the existence of sufficient power to remove, if only partially, 
external impediments to motion. Indeed, colonization implies the concept of 
power because a nation must possess the necessary means, particularly the 
military and technological means, to colonize other lands that are already 
inhabited. 

When it comes to the question of the precise sense in which the colonists 
‘constrain’ the native peoples ‘to inhabit closer together’, one possible explanation 
is provided by the relation of domination that arises when human beings submit 
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themselves, through fear of death, to those who have their life and liberty in their 
hands. This is what Hobbes himself refers to as the ‘Dominion acquired by 
Conquest, or Victory in war’ that produces a relationship of mastery and servitude 
because ‘the Vanquished, to avoyd the present stroke of death, convenanteth 
either in expresse words, or by other sufficient signes of the Will, that so long as 
his life, and the liberty of his body is allowed him, the Victor shall have the use 
thereof, at his pleasure’ (L, XX, 103-4). This form of domination and servitude can 
be used to highlight an ambiguity encountered in the following line: “but to court 
each little Plot with art and labour, to give them their sustenance in due season’ 
(L, XXX, 181). 

The pronouns ‘them’ and ‘their’ are employed ambiguously here because they 
could refer either to the colonists or to the original inhabitants of the colonized 
lands. In the first case, the original inhabitants would be constrained ‘to inhabit 
closer together’ and provide not only their own means of subsistence but also 
those of the colonists, who, we may assume, have introduced the arts of agriculture 
that allow each plot of land to be more productively cultivated. This type of 
servitude is broadly consistent with Hobbes’s account of the form of dominion 
that arises by means of conquest, since the original inhabitants are constrained by 
the fear of death to do things they did not have to do before, namely, to avoid 
encroaching on land upon which they had previously roamed freely and to labour 
for others as well as for themselves. Their having to labour for the colonists helps 
to explain the earlier claim that the colonists are not to ‘exterminate’ the original 
inhabitants, who are instead to be made to labour for the benefit of the colonists. 
The form of dominion made possible by victory in war implies that the original 
inhabitants would be justly made to work for those who had conquered their lands 
because the victor is entitled to use at his pleasure those who submit themselves 
through fear of death to his commands. 

Although this explanation accords with the first interpretation of the referents 
of the pronouns ‘them’ and ‘their’, Hobbes does not explicitly associate coloniza- 
tion with this form of dominion. A second interpretation is therefore possible. 
This interpretation would be that the original inhabitants are constrained to live 
closer together, in the sense of having to dwell in a more confined space but 
without having to work for the colonists. Yet there are grounds for preferring the 
first interpretation. Hobbes distinguishes between relations of domination based 
on consent and a situation in which someone is merely a captive who is under no 
obligation at all. He or she is instead entitled to break free and even to kill his or 
her master (L, XX, 104). Since it would be prudent in the second case for the 
colonizers to make it impossible for the original inhabitants to do these things, 
especially the second one, and given that the original inhabitants are nowhere said 
to be ‘kept bound in natural bonds, as chains, and the like, or in prison’ (EL, 2.3.3), 
we may assume that they have consented to the relevant form of dominion. This 
would also help to legitimize colonization because the original inhabitants would 
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then have voluntarily renounced the right of nature that they previously enjoyed. 
This is ‘the Liberty each man hath, to use his own power, as he will himselfe, for 
the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his own Life’ (L, XIV, 64), 
which entails the right to employ whatever one judges to be a necessary means of 
preserving one’s life. The original inhabitants are nevertheless left with some 
freedom of movement, albeit significantly less than before. 

What has been said above has implications with regard to how we interpret 
Hobbes’s own definition of colonies as ‘numbers of men sent out from the 
Common-wealth, under a Conductor, or Governour, to inhabit a Forraign 
Country, either formerly voyd of Inhabitants, or made voyd then, by warre’ 
(L, XXIV, 131). Given that the passage on colonization under consideration 
speaks of how the original inhabitants are constrained ‘to inhabit closer together’, 
the colonized lands cannot have been completely empty of inhabitants, while the 
removal of their original inhabitants by means of war, if this is taken to mean the 
physical annihilation of them, is also incompatible with this claim. Perhaps, then, 
Hobbes means only that the lands that the colonists occupy are emptied of all their 
original inhabitants, in the sense that the latter are forced to occupy adjacent lands 
upon which some of them may have already settled. If this is so, Hobbes suggests 
that the community of colonists and the original inhabitants could peacefully 
coexist. Yet even if a situation in which the two communities live in relative 
independence is conceivable and reduces the chances of conflict between them, 
this absence of conflict is not the outcome that Hobbes himself suggests. 

To begin with, the situation in question presupposes a degree of self-restraint or 
self-limitation on the part of the settlers which must be considered implausible.’ 
This implausibility can be explained in terms of Hobbes’s views on how the 
passions determine action and the expansionary implications of his concept of 
freedom when viewed in connection with his remarks on the desire for power. 
I shall return to the problem of explaining the possibility of self-restraint on the 
basis of Hobbes’s account of human nature and agency. Secondly, in the final 
sentence of the passage on colonization, Hobbes states that the pressures of 
overpopulation mean that peaceful coexistence of this kind would at most be 
temporary: ‘And when all the World is overchargd with Inhabitants, then the 
last remedy of all is Warre; which provideth for every man, by Victory, or Death’ 
(L, XXX, 181). The assumption appears to be that population growth in the 
colonized lands would eventually produce conflict over available resources, 
returning people to a condition very much like the natural one in which each 
person has the right to do what he or she judges to be necessary to secure his or her 
own life. This is further evidence of the extent to which competition in relation to 
material goods for Hobbes represents a key source of social conflict. Given that the 


° See Pasqualucci, ‘Hobbes and the Myth of “Final War”’, 653. 
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desire to attain the material conditions of a better life is rooted in human nature, 
and that this desire may assume the form of greed in some people, social conflict 
can be avoided only if people are not forced to live together in conditions of 
material scarcity. This requirement cannot be met, however, when population 
growth is not accompanied by a sufficient increase in material resources and 
productive opportunities and there is also no land left to colonize. 

I have now provided an analysis of Hobbes’s brief account of colonization that 
shows how human nature in conjunction with material and social factors pro- 
duces a situation in which colonization becomes a matter of practical necessity for 
the sovereign. I have suggested that Hobbes in this way seeks to provide an 
indirect justification of colonization by showing that it is both natural and 
practically necessary in certain circumstances. One way of undermining this 
justification of colonization would therefore be to deny the naturalness of colon- 
ization and the practical necessity that follows from it. I shall now argue that 
certain features of the historical phenomenon of colonization and Hobbes’s 
account of the sovereign’s role in establishing colonies imply that colonization is 
not in fact as natural and practically necessary as Hobbes wants to make it appear. 


4. The Contingency of Colonization 


Hobbes’s account of human nature represents an attempt to explain the funda- 
mental laws governing human action, rather than those laws governing it at only a 
particular historical stage. His explanation of the causes of colonization in terms of 
human nature and how it interacts with objective material and social factors to 
produce certain effects in this respect represents an attempt to identify the logic of 
colonization, of which the historical examples of colonization with which he 
himself was familiar are instances. In particular, Hobbes argues that human 
nature, in conjunction with the consequences of lack of sufficient productive 
opportunities in the home country, will ultimately result in the founding of 
colonies, because this is the only effective way in which the sovereign can prevent 
the emergence of unmanageable social conflict and disorder. I have shown, 
moreover, how Hobbes’s definition of freedom, in conjunction with his account 
of power, is implicit in the passage from Leviathan in which he describes colon- 
ization. For the expansion of territory, by means of which impediments to the 
satisfaction of the desire for material possessions and a better life are removed, 
corresponds to a removal of external impediments to motion which results in 
increased freedom of action. I shall now argue that this definition of freedom 
cannot accommodate a central feature of modern colonialism, namely, the 
national liberation movements and struggles to which European imperialism 
gave rise. Another model of freedom must be introduced to explain this phenom- 
enon. This model of freedom will then be shown to disrupt the causal chain that 
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for Hobbes explains the practical necessity of colonization by introducing an 
element of contingency. 

Although Hobbes suggests that the colonists and the original inhabitants 
could coexist in relative peace, he recognizes that this state of affairs will become 
impossible once population growth reaches a certain point and a violent struggle 
over basic material resources arises as a consequence of it. Given that freedom is 
simply the absence of external impediments to motion, which in human terms 
means freedom of action, any significant increase in the size of the population 
will result in a corresponding decrease in the freedom of the existing inhabitants 
of a colony, since the additional human bodies and additional physical objects, 
such as the buildings in which people live and the tools that they use, would 
represent an increase in external impediments that constrain their freedom of 
action. At the same time, Hobbes’s account of human nature implies that people 
would strive to remove these external impediments if they thought that they 
possessed sufficient power to achieve this goal, so as to create more freedom of 
action for themselves. Struggles for national independence might then be 
explained in terms of the existence of external impediments to motion in this 
literal sense and the desire to remove them, as well as in terms of such passions 
as anger and resentment. Yet this type of explanation has a rather ad hoc 
character. More fundamentally, it is at odds with Hobbes’s account of human 
nature and how it determines people’s actions. For if the potential costs of 
attempting to remove such external impediments include the loss of their own 
lives and the relevant agents recognize this fact, then Hobbes’s account of the 
passions implies that these agents would necessarily prefer to suffer domination 
and would even consent to it, given how the fear of death is the source of a 
desire that overrides all other desires, namely, the desire to preserve one’s own 
life. Yet it is precisely their own lives that individuals who engage in national 
liberation struggles are often willing to risk in the name of freedom. This invites 
the question as to the precise nature of the freedom which would motivate 
people to engage in such struggles in which they willingly risk their own lives. In 
particular, it invites the question as to whether Hobbes’s definition of freedom 
as the absence of external impediments to motion, together with his account of 
the role of the passions in explaining human behaviour, provides the basis of a 
sufficiently plausible explanation of this phenomenon of willingly risking one’s 
own life for the sake of freedom. 

One way in which Hobbes might be thought to explain the phenomenon in 
question concerns his acknowledgment of the existence and motivating force of 
‘transcendent interests’. These interests are transcendent in the sense that they 
override the desire for self-preservation and any prudential considerations regard- 
ing how best to secure one’s own life. At the same time, these transcendent 
interests threaten social order because the fear of death is insufficient to prevent 
people acting according to them when they are incompatible with a condition of 
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peace.’° Although religious interests may represent the main type of transcendent 
interest that Hobbes himself had in mind, freedom can be viewed as another one. 
An agent would then be motivated by a passion, the desire for freedom, to such an 
extent that it would override, if not overcome altogether, his or her fear of death. 
This response reintroduces the problem of how Hobbes’s understanding of 
freedom as the absence of external impediments to motion and his explanation 
of human behaviour in terms of the passions can genuinely explain the phe- 
nomenon of national liberation movements. For even if it is granted that 
individuals can have a transcendent interest in freedom that makes them willing 
to risk their own lives in the pursuit of freedom, an account of the precise 
nature of the freedom in which they have this interest is then required. An 
account of this kind would need to explain both the type of freedom that is the 
goal of action and how it can give rise to a desire for itself that overrides the fear 
of death. Can this freedom itself be reduced to the desire to maximize one’s 
freedom of action by removing as many external impediments as possible? 
What then would be the point of the pursuit of this goal when it involves 
risking the life of the individual who desires to remove as many external 
impediments as possible so as to have the opportunity to act in accordance 
with his or her desires to the greatest possible extent? 

An arguably better candidate than freedom of action alone would be the 
republican freedom which consists in the absence of domination. This freedom 
requires freedom from both possible and actual unjustifiable arbitrary interference 
by others, and so it can be presented as an alternative to the liberal conception of 
freedom that consists in the absence of actual interference only and can thus be 
traced back to Hobbes’s account of freedom.** The goal for which agents would be 
willing to risk their own lives would then be the establishment of a condition of 
non-domination in which they are no longer subject to the arbitrary will of 
another agent, which in this particular case would be the arbitrary will of a 
colonial power. The idea of such a goal does not by itself, however, explain how 
the desire for this type of freedom would be sufficient to override the fear of death. 
For it is not simply a matter of the grounds that would justify people’s willingness 
to risk their lives fighting a colonial power with the aim of establishing a condition 
of non-domination. It is also a matter of how they could even will to risk their own 
lives in such a violent struggle. An idea of freedom that explains the exercise of a 
distinctive capacity is therefore needed, namely, the capacity to subordinate the 
desire for self-preservation to other goals such as the establishment of a condition 
of non-domination. Since it involves the exercise of a distinctive capacity, this idea 


*° See Lloyd, Ideals as Interests in Hobbes’s Leviathan, 42 and 51f. 

™ See Skinner, Hobbes and Republican Liberty and Liberty before Liberalism. In her discussion of 
liberty as a transcendent interest, S. A. Lloyd argues that for Hobbes republican liberty in particular 
poses a threat to social stability. See Ideals as Interests in Hobbes’s Leviathan, 281ff. 
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of freedom cannot be reduced to the absence of domination, even if the absence of 
domination is a condition of the full exercise of this capacity. This idea of freedom 
may also help to explain why subjection to the arbitrary will of another agent is 
experienced as a human evil that individuals in association with others are willing 
to seek to remove even if it means risking their own lives. I shall now argue that 
the idea of freedom as self-determination, together with the capacities that it 
presupposes, provides the required model of freedom. 

As we shall see in the next chapter, the capacity for self-determination enables 
human beings to act in accordance with principles of action to which their 
existing, immediate desires can be subordinated. The desire for self-preservation 
could in this way be subordinated to a principle of action such as the goal of 
establishing a condition of non-domination, with the satisfaction of this desire 
being made conditional on whether or not it is compatible with this goal. This goal 
can itself be explained in terms of a desire, namely, the desire not to be dominated 
by others, and so it is also a matter of the subordination of one desire to another 
one. The greater relative strength of the desire not to be dominated by others must 
then be explained. It can be explained in terms of benefits that include gaining 
control over the material and social conditions of life, both at an individual level 
and at a collective level. It can also be explained in terms of a deep-seated human 
need to exercise the capacity for self-determination, whereas the frustration 
caused by a failure to satisfy this need generates emotions such an anger and 
resentment, whose strength may be sufficient to overcome the fear of death. The 
capacity for self-determination can then be viewed as a condition of republican 
freedom in that it explains both why the goal of establishing a condition of non- 
domination is desired and how it can be desired in such a way as to override the 
fear of death. It looks, in fact, as if the final goal is now the exercise of the capacity 
for self-determination, whereas the removal of relations of domination is reduced 
to a necessary means of establishing the material, social, and political conditions of 
the full exercise of this capacity. 

Although I have introduced assumptions whose validity Hobbes would deny, 
the introduction of them is already to some extent justified by how they help to 
explain the phenomenon in question. Moreover, Hobbes’s account of the sover- 
eign’s role in founding colonies makes the necessity of colonization appear less 
evident precisely because it implies a capacity for self-determination, however 
minimal. As we have seen, Hobbes views the passions as the ultimate causes of 
human actions, with the strongest passion in conjunction with other factors 
determining how a human being acts in a given situation. Deliberation can result 
in one passion being held in check by another passion, as when greed is held in 
check by the desire for self-preservation once a person believes that a sufficiently 
severe punishment is a likely consequence of an illegal act that he or she desires to 
perform. Yet if the object of fear is believed to be sufficiently remote or unlikely to 
materialize, the emotion of fear will lack sufficient force to counteract the greed 
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which motivates a crime. There are also those cases in which people become so 
desperate that the threat of punishment may begin to lose its deterrent effect. In 
such cases, the only way to avoid unleashing the destructive tendencies of certain 
passions will be to channel them in an appropriate direction. This corresponds to 
the sovereign’s task of preventing a breakdown in social order by channelling 
outwards, that is to say, in the direction of colonies, not only greed but also the 
more moderate desire for a standard of material well-being that goes beyond mere 
subsistence. Fulfilment of the task of controlling the passions by providing them 
with a suitable outlet therefore requires instigating and overseeing a process of 
colonization once all the relevant conditions, such as an increase in the size of the 
population that is not matched by sufficient opportunities for productive work, 
are present in the home country. 

An element of contingency has already entered the picture because the sover- 
eign is the judge of whether or not an attempt to found colonies should begin. Yet 
even in a situation in which state-directed colonization is the only real option, and 
thus a matter of genuine practical necessity, as Hobbes clearly thinks it can and 
eventually will be, the sovereign may make the wrong call as a result of poor 
judgement, which can itself be explained in terms of insufficient foresight or 
false beliefs. This dependence on the right beliefs and such personal qualities as 
the ability to deliberate properly and foresee consequences would be reduced if 
the sovereign is assumed to be someone who is willing to follow the advice of others 
who are generally recognized to possess the relevant knowledge and abilities. There 
is nothing to guarantee, however, that the sovereign will be such a person, and in 
any case the judgement of these advisors may itself turn out to be mistaken from 
time to time. Thus, even if colonization is a matter of genuine practical necessity in 
certain circumstances, this practical necessity does not entail that colonization will 
necessarily occur, as if it were a matter of strict causal necessity. 

Hobbes could accept the existence of this element of contingency because for 
him the occurrence of any event depends on the presence and conjunction of 
various causal factors. If one of the factors identified in his account of the practical 
necessity of colonization, such as possession of the right set of beliefs on the part of 
the sovereign, were absent, then a process of colonization would not take place 
even in a situation in which one would expect it to do so. This contingency is 
consistent with the following claim: ‘That which I say necessitateth and determi- 
nateth every action...is the sum of all things, which now being existent, conduce 
and concur to the production of that action hereafter, whereof if any one thing now 
were wanting, the effect could not be produced (CEW, IV, 246). Hobbes, for whom 
colonization is already a historical reality, nevertheless appears to want to provide 
a causal account of the kind of state-directed colonization described in Leviathan, 
not only with respect to why it has already occurred, but also with respect to why 
it will necessarily occur in the future. This is evident from how the passage 
on colonization in Leviathan contains certain predictions. The necessity of 
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colonization can be challenged, however, by identifying a further source of 
contingency. This time it is not only a matter of the absence of certain necessary 
conditions but also a matter of the presence of something, namely, the capacity for 
self-determination implicit in some of Hobbes’s own claims concerning the 
sovereign. 

Hobbes concedes that there might be exceptional individuals who are cap- 
able of deliberating in such a way as not to allow their immediate desires to 
determine their judgements and thus any actions based on them. For he claims 
that the act of discovering the unwritten law of nature ‘be easy to such, as 
without partiality, and passion, make use of their naturall reason’, though he 
then qualifies this statement in a way that suggests that such a person would be 
an exception to the rule: ‘yet considering there be very few, perhaps none, that 
in some cases are not blinded by self love, or some other passion, it is now 
become of all Laws the most obscure’ (L, XXVI, 143). If colonization will occur 
only once ail the relevant conditions are present and come together in the 
required way, then it will arguably do so only if the sovereign happens to be one 
of these exceptional individuals, even when colonization is objectively a matter 
of practical necessity, for only an individual who is sufficiently instructed by the 
principles set out in Leviathan would reliably recognize the existence of this 
practical necessity. Knowledge of these principles, which includes the know- 
ledge of the passions that determine human behaviour and their likely conse- 
quences achieved by means of the act of introspection counselled in the 
Introduction to this work, presupposes that the sovereign is someone who 
can view matters in a sufficiently detached manner. This in turn presupposes 
that he or she is not at the mercy of whatever happens to be his or her strongest 
desire at any given moment. Moreover, beyond having the right beliefs and 
drawing the correct conclusions from them, the sovereign must also be motiv- 
ated to act in accordance with these beliefs and conclusions. This implies the 
existence of the capacity for self-determination, however minimal, because the 
sovereign must be thought to have adopted, implicitly at least, the general 
principle to govern well, which itself presupposes the capacity and willingness 
to subordinate one’s immediate desires to this higher aim whenever they 
conflict with it. 

Although Hobbes provides another explanation of what would motivate the 
sovereign to found colonies once colonization had become a matter of genuine 
practical necessity that involves a direct appeal to the passions, and does not, 
therefore, presuppose the capacity for self-determination, a closer examination of 
this explanation will in fact serve to reinforce the argument that I have just 
presented. The explanation in question concerns the desire for glory. Hobbes 
states that ‘no King can be rich, nor glorious, nor secure; whose Subjects are either 
poore, or contemptible, or too weak through want, or dissention, to maintain a 
war against their enemies’ (L, XIX, 96). This claim suggests that the desire for 
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wealth and the desire for glory are what ultimately motivate colonization and that 
they are sufficient sources of motivation.’” 

The desire for glory is, however, a poor candidate when it comes to explaining 
successful acts of colonization, for Hobbes himself includes it among the destruc- 
tive passions that generate social conflict and disorder (L, VII, 35-6; XIII, 61-2). 
The desire for glory is, moreover, likely to result in reckless acts, including an 
attempt to colonize other lands when this is not a matter of genuine practical 
necessity. Hobbes distinguishes glory based only on flattery or one’s own imagin- 
ings, which he terms ‘vaine-Glory’, from glory that derives from justified confi- 
dence in one’s abilities based on previous experience (L, VI, 26-7). Yet glory 
remains an inherently unstable passion, since even a sense of glory based on a just 
estimation of one’s own abilities can produce overconfidence and thus degenerate 
into vainglory, resulting in poor judgement and acts of recklessness that lead to 
wars with other states whose sovereigns are also seeking to found colonies, 
whether because it is a matter of genuine practical necessity for them or because 
they themselves are subject to vainglory. These problems surrounding the desire 
for glory can also be thought to pertain to the desire for wealth once it assumes the 
form of greed. The capacity for self-determination then begins to look like a 
necessary condition of any successful policy of colonization, so that Hobbes’s 
account of colonization points in the direction of a different conception of 
freedom to his own one. This alternative conception of freedom recognizes the 
possibility of self-restraint in the face of desires that would otherwise causally 
determine a person’s actions according to the amount of power that they hap- 
pened to possess relative to other desires. Moreover, once the existence of the 
capacity for self-determination is accepted, channelling potentially destructive 
passions in a direction in which fewer external impediments to them exist no 
longer appears to be the only way of ensuring social order in the relevant 
circumstances. 

Another way of achieving the same end would involve subjecting the desires to 
which these passions give rise to a higher-order desire in such a way that the desire 
for a decent quality of life can be generally satisfied within the home country itself. 
For example, the pursuit of wealth might be regulated by the sovereign so that 
goods, opportunities, and resources are more evenly distributed, thus preventing 


This may appear to justify the claim that Hobbes views colonies as the fruit of the insatiable 
appetite for enlarging dominion of which he himself speaks, and that such colonies are burdens that are 
less dangerous to lose than to keep. See Springborg, ‘Hobbes, Donne and the Virginia Company’, 156f. 
From this it does not follow, however, that Hobbes evinces a clear distaste for empire. For the fact that 
troublesome colonies are the result of passions such as greed and the desire for glory does not entail 
that all colonies are so. Rather, as we have seen, Hobbes thinks that in certain circumstances genuine 
practical necessity accompanied by good judgement and sufficient power on the part of the sovereign 
will result in the founding of colonies, even if, given human nature and the limited amount of land 
available on earth to colonize, the foundation of colonies wisely undertaken with the aim of preventing 
social disorder at home cannot, in the long run, prevent the eventual outbreak of war on a global scale. 
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the emergence of a sense of frustration and resentment that is liable to result in 
social conflict. The existence of other possibilities implies that Hobbes’s account of 
the practical necessity of colonization in fact conceals an element of surplus 
practical necessity. It would then also become more difficult to predict historical 
outcomes, since there is no guarantee that the capacity for self-determination will 
be exercised by the relevant agents, and the principles in accordance with which it 
is exercised can in any case vary, resulting in the production of different outcomes. 
Hobbes, however, thinks that it is in principle possible to make such predictions. 
This is evident from the passage in Leviathan describing the causes and effects of 
colonization and from key features of his views on history, which I shall discuss in 
the next section. 


5. Hobbes’s Science of History 


In Leviathan, Hobbes characterizes history as the ‘Register of Knowledge of 
Fact’, and he identifies two types of history: natural history, which concerns the 
‘Facts, or Effects of Nature, as have no Dependance on Mans Will, and civil 
history, which is ‘the History of the Voluntary Actions of men in Common- 
wealths’ (L, IX, 40). Is the second form of history, then, simply a catalogue of facts 
concerning the actions of members of a commonwealth and the addition of new 
facts as and when they occur through such actions? Or is it somehow possible to 
speak of a ‘science’ of history in Hobbes’s sense of science as a system of 
knowledge established by deductive reasoning that begins with ‘the first defin- 
itions, and settled significations of names’ and then proceeds ‘from one conse- 
quence to another’ (L, V, 19)? Although the ‘consequences’ with which history is 
concerned may not be a matter of strict logical implication, the necessity of certain 
historical facts might be demonstrated by explaining them in terms of features of 
human nature that allow conclusions concerning future actions and their likely 
effects to be reliably drawn. History would to this extent meet the appropriate 
standards of correctness and right reasoning, allowing lessons to be drawn from it, 
lessons that are not fallible in the way that general maxims drawn from history 
otherwise are.’* This science of history would be informed by the science of the 
human being and the science of politics (or the commonwealth) that Hobbes 
develops in Leviathan. It would not, therefore, be a genuinely independent 
science. I shall now show with reference to Hobbes’s account of error how this 
science of history might then guide human action. 

When an individual’s reasoning is deductively faulty, leading to false inferences, 
the end result is an absurdity. Hobbes reserves the term ‘error’, in contrast, for 


® For more on this fallibility, see Schuhmann, ‘Hobbes’s Concept of History’, 8 and 14. 
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faulty predictions regarding what will be or what will happen as a result of what 
already is or what has happened and faulty accounts of the causes of existent 
events and states of affairs. Conversely, getting things right consists in successful 
predictions and correct causal explanations. The danger facing the philosophically 
informed historian is that of committing errors in reasoning in relation to these 
matters. The error would concern either an incorrect causal explanation of an 
event or state of affairs that already exists or an inaccurate prediction regarding an 
event or state of affairs that will exist in the future. When applied to the study and 
writing of history, the ability to explain the causal relations that exist between 
historical facts promises to turn history into something more than a mere 
collection of facts. Instead, insight into both the necessary existence of the facts 
themselves and the necessary relations between them will enable the historian to 
unify the facts into a systematic whole and even to make reliable predictions, given 
how there is now knowledge of the causes of events and the general laws governing 
history. In so far as it has a predictive value that depends on adequate knowledge 
of causes, this type of philosophical history would broadly correspond to the 
following description of science: 


Science is the knowledge of Consequences, and dependance of one fact upon 
another: by which, out of that we can presently do, we know how to do 
something else when we will, or the like, another time: Because when we see 
how any thing comes about, upon what causes, and by what manner; when the 
like causes come into our power, wee see how to make it produce the like effects. 

(L, V, 21)" 


With regard to how a science of history would facilitate reliable predictions, 
Hobbes associates the capacity to make accurate predictions with prudence, 
which he describes as ‘a Praesumtion of the Future, contracted from the 
Experience of time Pas? (L, Il, 11). Although the kind of anticipation of future 
events and states of affairs associated with prudence is fallible, it would become 
more reliable when informed by a science of history which provides insight into 
how desirable events and states of events can be produced and undesirable ones 
avoided. Thus the knowledge provided by a science of history may help human 
beings arrange matters in the present in such a way as to produce desirable events 
and states of affairs and avoid undesirable ones in the future. This knowledge may 
therefore operate as a causal factor in history by enabling people who possess it to 
exercise some degree of effective control over the future. The study of history, once 
it is informed by the science of the human being and the science of politics, would 
then be compatible with the following explanation of what motivates human 


‘* “Want of Science’ is accordingly identified with ‘Ignorance of causes’ (L, XI, 49). 
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beings to engage in certain forms of inquiry, among which we may now include 
historical inquiry: ‘Anxiety for the future time, disposeth men to enquire into the 
causes of things: because the knowledge of them, maketh men the better able to 
order the present to their best advantage’ (L, XI, 51). Human beings would, in 
short, be motivated to develop and to study this science of history because of how 
it promises to help them satisfy their desires, including the desire to preserve their 
own lives and avoid harm more generally. 

I have so far argued that history can broadly meet the requirements of a science 
as stated by Hobbes, provided it is guided by philosophical knowledge. The 
science of history will not only explain past and existing events and states of 
affairs in terms of the fundamental elements of human nature and how they 
causally interact with other factors, but also provide knowledge of particular 
causes and how they produce particular effects. This knowledge can aid human 
beings in making reliable predictions, and it also provides a means of shaping the 
future by telling them how they might avoid producing undesirable outcomes and 
produce more desirable ones instead. The predictive value of this science of 
history nevertheless depends on reasoning correctly on the basis of ‘the first 
definitions, and settled significations of names’. Although it is difficult to see 
how history could be a purely deductive science, it has access to such definitions 
in the form of Hobbes’s definitions of the fundamental elements of human nature. 
As we have seen from his account of colonization and the effects of population 
growth, Hobbes is not afraid to make predictions on the basis of these definitions 
and how features of human nature interact with objective material and social 
factors. We have also seen that the practical necessity of colonization plays a vital 
role in explaining existing instances of colonization and predicting future ones 
together with their consequences. With regard to its predictive character, the 
passage on colonization might be said to represent an end-of-history thesis, 
whose key claim is that a catastrophic state of global war caused by overpopu- 
lation and battle for control of limited material resources will be the natural, and 
thus unavoidable, outcome of human history. Thus, even if the science of history 
might successfully guide human action in a way that facilitates the avoidance of 
harm, it cannot in the long term prevent the occurrence of human catastrophe 
on a global scale. 

The explanation of the possibility of a science of history and the value of such a 
science provided above combined with Hobbes’s grim predictions concerning the 
future of humankind implies a form of historical determinism. For if we knew the 
passions that had determined or will determine people’s actions along with all 
other relevant causal factors, and their relations to one another, then we would be 
in the position to explain not only why a past event had to happen, but also why 
other future events will necessarily occur to the exclusion of other theoretically 
possible ones. This accords with a claim that I have already quoted, namely, that 
‘to him that could see the connexion of those causes, the necessity of all mens 
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voluntary actions, would appeare manifest’ (L, XXI, 108). Leaving aside doubts 
concerning the possibility of a science of the relevant kind, Hobbes himself 
indicates at least one reason for rejecting the historical determinism that this 
science entails. This reason concerns the idea that this science allows us to 
conceive of historical knowledge itself as something with the potential to operate 
as a causal factor in human history by enabling people with the relevant know- 
ledge to exercise some control over the future course of history. This might be 
done, for example, by seeking to prevent the emergence of situations that this 
science of history, in so far as it explains the causes of existing or past historical 
facts, has shown tend to produce undesirable outcomes, such as conflict over 
material resources. Moreover, as already noted, the desire for self-preservation 
would be sufficient to motivate human beings to engage in a study of history with 
this end in mind. 

I have suggested another reason for rejecting this historical determinism in 
connection with a central feature of the historical phenomenon of colonization, 
the existence of national liberation movements whose members are willing to 
sacrifice their own lives in the name of freedom. This reason concerns how 
explaining this phenomenon requires the introduction of an idea of freedom 
that is essentially different from the one that Hobbes himself proposes and cannot 
be reduced to the republican idea of freedom as non-domination. This idea of 
freedom is implicit in Hobbes’s account of the sovereign’s role in determining 
when the founding of colonies is a matter of genuine practical necessity, for this 
role requires thinking of human actions as not being completely determined by 
emotional and psychological impulses (or ‘passions’), whose relative strength is 
conditioned by material and social factors. Rather, there is an element of self- 
determination involved, in that an agent, when necessary, seeks to subordinate his 
or her immediate desires to a principle of action whose authority he or she accepts. 
Since this idea of freedom presupposes the capacity to exercise self-restraint, it 
points to a way of avoiding the kind of violent and catastrophic outcome described 
by Hobbes in connection with the practical necessity of colonization. The course 
of history, in so far as it concerns ‘the Voluntary Actions of men’, would then have 
to be understood as essentially contingent in nature, because recognition of other 
potential causal factors, such as the human capacity to exercise some degree of 
self-control by adopting principles of action aimed at avoiding or producing 
certain outcomes, introduces an element of indeterminacy and unpredictability. 

In the next chapter, I shall show how Rousseau both articulates this alternative 
idea of freedom and explains how the capacity for self-determination itself became 
possible. Although Rousseau will be shown to reject the idea of historical neces- 
sity, practical necessity plays a key role in his account of how human beings 
arrived at the historical stage at which they now find themselves, and how in the 
course of reaching this point they came to develop the capacity to shape their 
social and political world in such a way that freedom and necessity can be 
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reconciled. It is not the case, however, that Rousseau is committed to a progressive 
historical narrative that is strictly opposed to the bleak one suggested by the 
passage from Leviathan which has been analysed in this chapter. Rather, 
Rousseau’s position can be characterized as an essentially neutral one. On the 
one hand, the capacity for self-determination enables human beings to exercise 
control over the material, social, and political conditions of their lives in such a 
way as to make them independent of the arbitrary wills of others and to reconcile 
freedom with the practical necessity to which they are subject. On the other hand, 
there is no guarantee that this capacity for self-determination will be exercised in 
ways that will produce these desirable outcomes. 


2 
Practical Necessity and History I 


Rousseau’s Second Discourse 


1. Moral Freedom and Historical Contingency 


Rousseau identifies a type of freedom that consists in the exercise of the capacity 
for self-determination. This freedom presupposes the possibility of self-restraint 
in the face of the strong desires and emotions that Hobbes calls passions. The 
freedom in question is the ‘moral freedom’ that ‘alone makes man truly the master 
of himself; for the impulsion of mere appetite is slavery, and obedience to the law 
one has prescribed to oneself is freedom’ (OC 3 [SC]: 1.8.3). The idea that human 
beings possess the capacity to prescribe laws to themselves and, through the 
exercise of this capacity, become the masters of themselves, as opposed to being 
at the mercy of their strongest desires, presupposes that human beings can form 
and act in accordance with some kind of higher-order desire. The reference to 
‘law’ indicates that this higher-order desire is expressed in the form of a principle 
of action which an agent consciously adopts with the intention of having it guide 
present and future actions. There may be cases in which this principle of action is 
incompatible with one or more of the agent’s given desires. The agent will then 
desire not to act according to these first-order desires in opposition to the higher- 
order one that has been consciously adopted in the form of a principle of action. 
The capacity for self-determination enables an agent in such cases to act in the 
appropriate way, provided he or she possesses sufficient resolve to act in accord- 
ance with the principle of action which he or she has adopted. 

One example of such a principle of action can be formulated in the following 
way: ‘freedom is always to be valued more than any benefits gained by allowing 
oneself to become subject to the arbitrary will of another agent’. If in any situation 
obedience to this principle proves to be incompatible with the surest means of 
preserving one’s own life, as when self-preservation is made conditional on 
obeying the arbitrary will of another agent, the agent concerned will desire to 
maintain or to gain his or her freedom so as to remain true to this principle, even if 
it means risking his or her life. Thus the negative freedom that consists in the 
absence of domination can be seen in specific historical situations to depend on 
the exercise of the capacity for self-determination. Moreover, given this possibility 
of exercising self-restraint, moral freedom is one potential causal factor in history 
among others, in that the exercise of the capacity for it or the failure to exercise 
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this capacity can result in very different outcomes. Thus this type of freedom 
introduces an element of historical contingency and thereby undermines the idea 
of an historical necessity whose instrument is a practical necessity which can itself 
be explained in terms of natural necessity, that is to say, in terms of constraints 
generated by human nature in conjunction with objective features of a concrete 
situation in which a human being finds him- or herself. 

We can identify various ways in which the exercise (or non-exercise) of the 
capacity for self-determination presupposed by the idea of moral freedom intro- 
duces an element of historical contingency. To begin with, the particular higher- 
order desires that agents have may vary according to the concrete situations that 
they face. This in turn means that there is no necessity regarding the principles of 
action that individuals adopt. Even if it were possible to predict what principles of 
action individuals will adopt in the course of their lives (for example, as a result of 
character and upbringing combined with broader social factors), this does not 
entail that each and every individual would in each and every case adopt the same 
principle of action as others. Let us assume, however, that all relevant agents 
would necessarily develop the same higher-order desires and come to adopt the 
same principles of action that represent the conscious formulation of these desires 
(for example, by means of some form of ideological manipulation). Even then, 
moral freedom requires the actual exercise of the capacity for self-determination. 
This consists not only in the act of subjecting oneself to principles of action but 
also resolving to obey them and demonstrating this resolve through the actual 
performance or omission of the relevant actions. Yet there is no guarantee that 
each and every agent will possess sufficient resolve to act according to these same 
principles of action in the face of powerful desires and emotions that are incom- 
patible with the higher-order desires that receive their conscious formulation in 
these principles. 

Thus, if we are to retain the idea that there is some kind of underlying necessity 
at work in history that would enable an all-knowing being to predict accurately the 
future course of events and the states of affairs produced by it, then we would have 
to assume not only that each and every agent will develop the same higher-order 
desires and adopt the same principles of action that represent the conscious 
formulation of these desires, but also that these agents will possess sufficient 
resolve to act according to the action-guiding principles that they have adopted 
and will in fact act in accordance with them. Although it is logically possible that 
all of these conditions could be met, even then, we would have to assume the 
simultaneous existence and conjunction of all other relevant causal factors. 
Moreover, we shall see that Rousseau treats moral freedom itself as something 
historically contingent, because the capacity for self-determination that it presup- 
poses could have remained merely latent, whereas the actual exercise of it and the 
further development of it required events and states of affairs that were themselves 
contingent with regard to their occurrence and existence. 
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Despite this element of contingency introduced by the idea of moral freedom, 
the claim that Rousseau’s account of cultural and political development has much 
in common with the religious concepts of providence and theodicy suggests that 
there is nevertheless an underlying historical necessity at work.’ These religious 
concepts appeal to the idea of some kind of divine plan through which everything 
is ultimately ordered for the best in accordance with God’s benevolence and 
superior wisdom. Moreover, the idea of theodicy represents an attempt to justify 
the existence of natural and moral forms of evil in terms of how the good present 
in the world ultimately outweighs, or will outweigh, the evil present in it, and how 
the existence of evil is in fact necessary in relation to the achievement of God’s 
plan. This requires thinking of the good as somehow the result of evil, which 
thereby comes to possess the status of a necessary means of realizing the good. An 
example of this type of interpretation of Rousseau’s writings is found in Kant’s 
assessment of both their importance and how they relate to one another. 

On the one hand, Kant writes that Rousseau diagnoses in his Discourse on the 
Sciences and the Arts and Discourse on the Origin and Foundations of Inequality 
among Men the unavoidable conflict between culture and nature that exists for 
humankind. We shall see that it is indeed possible to speak of how the second 
work portrays a conflict between culture and nature in that it aims to show how 
the satisfaction of certain natural desires is frustrated by the emergence of society, 
whereas the satisfaction of these desires is assured by the original constitution of 
nature itself and that of the human species viewed as a purely natural species. On 


* See Cassirer, The Question of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 70ff. and Neuhouser, Rousseau’s Theodicy of 
Self-Love, 1ff. 1am not claiming that there is no evidence that Rousseau endorses the idea of providence 
or the idea of theodicy. The idea of providence figures in his ‘Letter to Voltaire’. See Gourevitch, 
‘Rousseau on Providence’. The ideas of God’s benevolence and wise ordering of things, together with 
the idea that good arises out of evil, can be detected in the Discourse on the Origin and Foundations of 
Inequality among Men, when Rousseau claims that we must learn to bless the beneficent being that 
‘correcting our institutions and grounding them unshakeably, forestalled the disorders that would have 
resulted from them, and caused our happiness to be born from the very means that seemed bound to 
complete our misery’ (OC 3: 127; DI, 128). The existence of historical contingency entails, however, 
that the good is by no means destined to outweigh the evil present in the world, from which it is meant 
to emerge. Frederick Neuhouser acknowledges this element of contingency when he states that 
Rousseau’s theodicy diverges from traditional theories of theodicy by denying that the possibility and 
promise of redemption will necessarily be realized (Rousseau’s Theodicy of Self-Love, 3f.). Yet the notion 
of the mere possibility of something, as opposed to any positive expectation of it, makes it difficult to 
see the point of the analogy, for this notion is compatible with the indefinite continuation of a condition 
of human misery, in which the amount or degree of evil present in the world continues to outweigh the 
amount or degree of good present in it. This arguably conflicts with the idea of God’s goodness and 
power, which implies both the will and the means to ensure that good eventually triumphs over evil. 
Neuhouser’s response is that the basic structure of the world can be seen as good, and can thus be 
affirmed, by virtue of the possibility of redemption that it contains, and how this shows that nature is 
compatible with human freedom and happiness (Rousseau’s Theodicy of Self-Love, 6). Even here, 
however, the point of the analogy might be questioned, since there is no obvious need to introduce 
the notion of a wise and benevolent creator or any other theological ideas in order to explain this 
possibility. Rather, it can be viewed simply as a matter of how things happen to be constituted and how 
human beings might transform their relations to themselves, to one another, and to nature so as to 
make these relations correspond to the natural order. 
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the other hand, Kant claims that Rousseau sought in Emile and the Social Contract 
‘to solve the harder problem of how culture must proceed in order properly to 
develop the predispositions of humanity as a moral species to their vocation, so 
that the latter no longer conflict with humanity as a natural species’ (AA 8 
[CBHH]: 116). As we shall see, a solution to this problem of how the development 
of humanity’s moral dispositions can take place in such a way that these disposi- 
tions are no longer in conflict with humanity viewed as a natural species can be 
detected in Rousseau’s writings. This is because he not only associates the condi- 
tions of moral freedom with the emergence of society, but also explains how moral 
notions such as right and equality can eventually be made to harmonize with 
natural human desires by means of the establishment of a political community in 
which freedom and the practical constraints generated by natural necessity are 
reconciled. This can happen, however, only after human beings have experienced 
the miseries of unregulated social life. This solution accords with how Kant 
identifies the resolution of the conflict between culture and nature that he finds 
expressed in Rousseau’s writings with ‘a perfect civil constitution (the uttermost 
goal of culture)’, and how he describes the historical space that exists between this 
condition and a purely natural condition as one that is ‘usually taken up with vices 
and their consequence, the manifold of human misery’ (AA 8 [CBHH]: 117). Thus 
culture appears to be both the source of human suffering, in that it results in the 
non-fulfilment of natural desires and is accompanied by immoral actions that are 
the cause of much human misery, and that which, at the level of the human species 
as a whole, enables humanity to realize its moral vocation, at least in so far as the 
legal and political conditions of the fulfilment of this vocation are concerned. 
Although this interpretation of the nature and significance of Rousseau’s 
writings will be shown in the next chapter to correspond to Kant’s own views 
on historical development, it represents a partial distortion of Rousseau’s own 
views because it neglects the other stories that his writings allow us to tell about 
the course of human history, both with regard to the past and with regard to the 
future. One story broadly corresponds to Kant’s interpretation of Rousseau’s 
writings, for it involves a process characterized by the frustration of basic 
human desires and increasing social conflict that nevertheless produces the 
conditions of the transition to a society in which freedom and the practical 
constraints generated by natural necessity are reconciled in a way that is compat- 
ible with, and dependent on, moral freedom in particular. The capacity for self- 
determination here operates as a causal factor in history, in that the exercise of this 
capacity promises to alter the course that history has so far taken, whereas the 
previous failure to exercise it has resulted in history taking a different course from 
the one that it might otherwise have taken. At the same time, a society in which 
freedom and necessity are reconciled is contingent precisely because it depends on 
agents exercising their capacity for self-determination in the appropriate way. 
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In what follows, I shall explain how this element of historical contingency 
entails that the theory of history that can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
Discourse on the Origin and Foundations of Inequality among Men, or Second 
Discourse as it is otherwise known, is ultimately incompatible with the idea of 
a plan that is destined to be fulfilled in the course of history, despite any 
setbacks and the necessary evils connected with its fulfilment. Although the 
idea of such a plan leaves room for the existence of contingency at the level of 
particulars, it implies the idea of an intelligent being that devises this plan, that 
can reason instrumentally about how best to realize it, and that commands the 
necessary means of realizing it. If this intelligent being is regarded as a 
benevolent as well as supremely powerful one, then the end in question 
would have to be viewed as some kind of higher good which reduces natural 
and moral evil to the status of mere means to its own realization. Human 
history would then be understood in essentially progressive terms, despite any 
evidence to the contrary. Conceiving of history as something essentially 
contingent, in contrast, entails the possibility of radically different outcomes, 
including ones in which good does not eventually emerge from and triumph 
over evil. 

I shall identify three distinct models of history at work in the Second Discourse. 
Two of them involve essentially linear accounts of history in which practical 
necessity plays a key role in explaining historical development up to a certain 
point. From this point on, however, different outcomes become possible, one of 
which has to do with the influence that the exercise of the capacity for self- 
determination may have on the course of history by steering it in the direction 
of a society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. The other model, in 
contrast, concerns a condition of stasis and it may, therefore, be said not to 
represent a ‘historical’ narrative at all. This condition of stasis demonstrates the 
ultimate contingency of further historical development, in that any subsequent 
significant changes with regard to the human condition must be thought to 
depend on the occurrence and intervention of chance events and the effects 
of them. 

Rousseau’s Second Discourse offers a conjectural account of cultural, social, and 
political developments (OC 3: 132-3; DI, 132). It cannot, therefore, be viewed as 
historical in the sense that it charts a series of documented, or otherwise ascer- 
tainable, events and then seeks to explain the existence of these events together 
with the relations between them. Rather, Rousseau attempts to reconstruct the 
course that history must be thought to have taken, even if it is impossible to prove 
that it did in fact take this course. The plausibility of this attempt to reconstruct 
the course that history must have taken will rest on how well the hypotheses 
offered help to explain how human beings came to reach the stage of cultural, 
social, and political development that they now occupy. Thus Rousseau’s recon- 
struction of the course of history is undertaken with the following distinct, but 
related, aims in mind: 
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1. To explain how human beings reached the stage of the highly unequal 
civilized societies of his own time whose defining features include relations 
of domination and the fact that their members enjoy only an illusory 
happiness: ‘to explain by what chain of wonders the strong could resolve 
to serve the weak, and the People to purchase an idea of repose at the price 
of real felicity’ (OC 3: 132; DI, 131). 

2. To separate the purely natural attributes of the human species—that is to 
say, the attributes that human beings must be thought to have originally 
possessed in that no cultural or social developments need to be introduced 
in order to explain them—from the non-natural factors that have shaped 
human beings in such a way as to transform them into members of the 
relevant type of society: ‘to disentangle what is original from what is 
artificial in man’s present Nature’ (OC 3: 123; DI, 125). By showing how 
these non-natural factors explain how the current state of society came 
about, it becomes possible to exonerate nature of any blame for this social 
condition and the evils associated with it. 


Rousseau’s conjectural history accordingly begins with an original, purely 
natural condition before it goes on to describe the development of social relations. 
It ends with an account of the establishment of political institutions based on 
relations of domination that are incompatible with genuine human happiness. 
This story that narrates a chain of events which eventually results in the emer- 
gence of a state of affairs characterized by relations of domination and the absence 
of true happiness might be thought to imply that history is subject to some kind of 
causal necessity, in that one event or state of affairs necessarily produces another 
event or state of affairs. As we shall see, Rousseau in fact treats the existence of 
certain causes that produce significant effects as being essentially contingent. Once 
they had occurred and come about, however, the relevant events and states of 
affairs necessarily produced the corresponding effects. Yet certain key develop- 
ments, events, or states of affairs might never have happened or existed and thus 
might not have produced the effects that Rousseau ascribes to them. 

This element of historical contingency manifests itself in three different ways in 
Rousseau’s conjectural account of the origins of the civilized, highly unequal 
societies of his own time, and arguably of our time as well. The first way concerns 
the possibility that human beings and their conditions of life could have remained 
essentially the same. There would then have been no significant human change 
and development, and thus no history in any meaningful sense of the term. 
Human history itself is thereby shown to be something that might not have 
existed. The second way concerns how this ‘primitive stasis is disrupted by 
historical change’. Rousseau here offers a conjectural account of subsequent 
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historical change in which any kind of strict necessity is lacking because of the 
contingent nature of the events that initiated the process of change. Although 
history has now begun, its subsequent course is in no way preordained, reducing 
the analogy between it and the religious ideas of providence and theodicy to a 
tenuous one, given how these ideas imply the existence of some kind of divine plan 
that is gradually being realized in the course of history. The third way concerns the 
idea that even if certain events and developments had to occur once their 
conditions were present, human beings began in the course of history to develop 
the capacity for self-determination and the motivation to exercise this capacity. 
They are therefore now in the position to gain some degree of effective control 
over the social and historical forces to which they are subject. There is, however, 
no guarantee that this capacity will be exercised in the required way, precisely 
because each individual must resolve to exercise it, and even then, it may be 
exercised in different ways. Various historical outcomes are then possible depend- 
ing on whether or not human beings resolve to exercise their capacity for self- 
determination and, if they do resolve to exercise it, how they choose to do so. 
I shall now describe each of these ways in which an element of contingency enters 
the picture of history with which the Second Discourse presents us. 


2. Stasis 


The starting point of Rousseau’s conjectural history is a hypothetical ‘pure’ state of 
nature, which he describes with the aim of explaining what human beings must have 
been like as members of an entirely natural species. Rousseau describes human 
beings as they are at this stage as recognizably human in terms of their physical 
organization, posture, and movements. They have only animal needs, however, and 
each of them possesses both the physical strength and the bodily skills required to 
satisfy these needs without the help of others of their kind. At the same time, nature 
provides the resources required to satisfy these needs: “The Earth, abandoned to its 
natural fertility, and covered by immense forests which no Axe ever mutilated, at 
every step offers Storage and shelter to the animals of every species’ (OC 3: 135; DI, 
134). Human beings in this regard enjoy a natural independence that consists in not 
depending on others in relation to the satisfaction of their needs. Thus a negative 
type of freedom follows from this state of natural independence, namely, complete 
independence of the wills of others. The domination of one human being by another 
one is inconceivable in this condition in which human beings enjoy a solitary mode 
of existence and total independence with the exception of fleeting sexual relations 
through which the human species reproduces itself. Human beings can also be 
thought to enjoy the negative type of freedom that consists in the absence of any 
obstacles to the satisfaction of their desires apart from constraints which derive 
from limits to their physical powers and environmental constraints. 
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The natural desire for the first type of negative freedom motivates human 
beings to act in certain ways. Rousseau speaks of a natural propensity for servitude 
or for freedom. He suggests that evidence for the propensity for freedom is 
provided by the struggles to free themselves in which animals unused to captivity 
engage and the willingness of primitive peoples to risk their lives so as to preserve 
their independence, whereas the disposition for servitude is the product of society 
and political oppression (OC 3: 181-2; DI, 176-7). This propensity for freedom is 
incompatible with the idea of moral freedom, however, because, as the example of 
wild animals shows, it is of a purely instinctive character. Nevertheless, once the 
relevant conditions are in place, the desire for freedom can become the object of a 
higher-order desire and be consciously expressed in the form of a general prin- 
ciple of action. In this way, the desire for the relevant type of negative freedom can 
be made compatible with moral freedom. Yet it would not be a case of acting 
independently of any desire that disposes an agent to adopt one principle of action 
rather than another one, thereby detaching human agency from the affective lives 
of individuals.* An individual who had not suffered the moral corruption whose 
source is society would instead be naturally disposed to choose that which is 
compatible with the desire for freedom in preference to any objects of desire that 
conflict with this desire. In short, this agent would desire freedom above all other 
things and would resolve to act in ways that reflect the primacy of the desire for 
freedom. Moral freedom is not possible at the stage represented by the pure state 
of nature, however, because the ability to formulate and to adopt principles of 
action presupposes the development of cognitive powers and the capacity for self- 
discipline that primitive human beings must be thought to have lacked. 

The natural independence enjoyed by primitive human beings has an emo- 
tional and psychological aspect as well as a purely material one, in that moral 
sentiments and emotions such as love, which generate needs that only other 


° It is therefore not evident to me that Rousseau holds the view that genuine freedom ‘must 
incorporate an element of metaphysical independence from the causal laws of nature’ (Neuhouser, 
Rousseau’s Critique of Inequality, 48), if this is taken to mean something similar to Kantian transcen- 
dental freedom, where the moral agent is viewed as an uncaused cause, that is to say, as the source of 
volitional acts that are not determined by any antecedent cause, whether it be a physical or a 
psychological one. Admittedly, Rousseau speaks of the ‘metaphysical’ or ‘moral’ aspect of the human 
being, which he identifies with the capacity to be a ‘free agent’ (agent libre). Yet the example that he here 
provides is instructive. This is the example of choosing one type of food rather than another type of it 
accompanied by consciousness of the capacity to choose, whereas in the case of non-human animals no 
choice whatsoever is involved, because the matter is determined and limited by instinct (OC 3: 141-2; 
DI, 140-1). The fact that a human being in this case chooses one thing rather than another one does not 
require that his or her choice is undetermined by any antecedent cause. Indeed, the example in question 
suggests that the act of choosing would be motivated by the more general desire to eat something, 
which then, through the act of choosing, particularizes itself as the desire to eat one thing rather than 
another thing. In other writings Rousseau makes claims that point to a stronger notion of free will, but 
even here, it is questionable whether this stronger notion is compatible with some of his other claims 
concerning human agency. See Simpson, Rousseau’s Theory of Freedom, 61ff. In any case, the argu- 
ments that I develop in this chapter in connection with moral freedom do not require deciding whether 
this form of freedom presupposes free will in the stronger, metaphysical sense. 
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human beings can satisfy, would have been impossible for such beings because 
they would have lacked the ideas required to produce in them sentiments and 
emotions of the relevant kind (OC 3: 157-8; DI, 155). Thus the primitive human 
being’s desires and his or her ability to satisfy them are so perfectly matched that a 
being of this kind does not, and cannot, suffer any sense of the absence or lack of 
something in its life. This is evidence of a type of natural goodness in that the 
organization of the natural world, of which the human being forms merely one 
part, is in perfect harmony with existing human needs. Clearly, this natural 
goodness has nothing to do with the morality of the intentions or actions of 
human beings. Human beings can at this stage nevertheless be thought to lack any 
incentive to harm others and thus to be ‘good’ in this purely negative sense. 

Rousseau suggests that this condition of perfect harmony could have lasted 
forever. The absence of any significant change or development is mirrored by the 
eternal present of human consciousness. Rousseau limits the horizons of the 
primitive human being’s consciousness to a bare minimum, by claiming that 
‘His soul, which nothing stirs, yields itself to the sole sentiment of its present 
existence, with no idea of the future’ (OC 3: 144; DI, 143). In other words, 
although primitive human beings experience a form of self-awareness, this self- 
awareness does not extend beyond the immediate sensation of their present 
existence. Things could not, in fact, have been otherwise, for the primitive 
human being had yet to develop any consciousness of time. This anticipates a 
theme that I shall go on to develop, namely, the idea that any extension of human 
knowledge and any subsequent development of latent human powers depends on 
the existence of practical interests, whereas in the absence of such interests, 
human beings would not have been motivated to extend their knowledge and to 
exercise their latent powers. It then becomes difficult to explain how any signifi- 
cant human change, let alone development, could have occurred when human 
beings had merely animal desires that they could satisfy independently of others. 
Rather, change, in so far as it existed at all, would have been confined within the 
limits set by natural cycles that are themselves governed by physical laws, so that it 
must be said that in the original state of nature ‘everything proceeds in...a 
uniform fashion’ (OC 3: 136; DI, 136). 

If the extension of knowledge and the development of latent, distinctively 
human powers must be explained with reference to practical interests, then the 
following question arises: how can we explain the emergence of such interests that 
transcend the purely natural needs of primitive human beings? For Rousseau, 
even the emergence of the need for clothing and the emergence of the need for a 
permanent dwelling require explanation, given how these needs ‘are not very 
necessary’. In order to explain how the objects of these needs came to appear 
necessary when human beings had previously done without them, we must 
assume the existence of “singular and fortuitous concatenations of circumstances’ 
(OC 3: 140; DI, 139). In short, only on the basis of the assumption that certain 
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chance events occurred and produced a new state of affairs can we hope to explain 
significant changes and developments which eventually produced a condition far 
removed from the original state of nature. We shall shortly see what kinds of 
events Rousseau has in mind, and which of them explains the emergence of new 
needs in particular. It is these needs, rather than the events in question, that 
directly explain why the state of nature in its original form did not last forever, 
even though human beings and the conditions in which they lived initially 
remained essentially the same and might have continued to do so. The possibility 
that things might have remained eternally the same and that history, in so far as it 
presupposes the existence of significant events and developments, might have 
never begun, let alone have been written and talked about, follows from 
Rousseau’s claim that “We seek to know only because we desire to enjoy, and it 
is not possible to conceive why someone who had neither desires nor fears would 
take the trouble to reason’ (OC 3: 143; DI, 142). 

This claim is a statement of the aforementioned principle that any extension of 
knowledge and any development of latent, distinctively human powers must be 
explained in terms of practical interests that motivate human beings to extend 
their knowledge and exercise these powers. If we leave aside desires that can be 
explained with reference to animal needs and the limited knowledge of their 
natural environment that human beings must have originally possessed or 
acquired so as to be in a position to satisfy these needs, it must be said that 
human beings can desire something and be motivated to extend their knowledge 
and exercise their powers so as to obtain it only if they already have an idea of the 
object of desire. Yet possession of this idea itself presupposes the extension of 
knowledge and exercise of latent powers that is to be explained. Thus an account 
of the emergence of such ideas is required to explain how the purely natural 
human being, whose ‘Desires do not exceed his Physical needs’ (OC 3: 143; DI, 
142), came to expand his knowledge and was motivated to exercise his distinct- 
ively human, but merely latent, powers. Otherwise, we are left with the question as 
to how human beings ever came to experience desires that depended on ideas that 
they themselves originally lacked and necessarily lacked because these ideas 
presupposed the prior development of certain latent cognitive powers. The devel- 
opment of these powers cannot, however, be assumed to have taken place, since 
for human beings to have exercised and thereby developed them, they would have 
had to develop new needs, given that this is the only way we can explain what 
initially motivated them to exercise these powers. 

For Rousseau, human beings who (1) experience only physical needs that they 
share with non-human animals and (2) whose powers are already sufficiently 
developed to satisfy these existing needs would lack any incentive for exercising 
and developing their distinctively human powers. They would therefore be incap- 
able of developing ideas that generate new desires that in turn generate new needs, 
that is to say, habitual desires to acquire the means of satisfying these new desires. 
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Since, according to Rousseau, both claim (1) and claim (2) are true of primitive 
human beings in the original state of nature, there appears to be no way of 
explaining how these beings came to exercise, and thereby develop, their latent, 
distinctively human powers. They must have done so, however, since human 
beings have developed new needs. Rousseau seeks to escape this logical circle by 
assuming the existence of certain chance natural events and other contingent 
developments that compelled human beings to exercise the relevant powers. 

Despite their lack of necessity, the desire for clothing and the desire for a 
more permanent dwelling might be explained in terms of incremental changes. 
Clothing may not have been strictly necessary but changes in climate or 
settlement in colder places may have made the wearing of clothes desirable. 
Human beings may then have become used to wearing clothes and developed a 
taste for wearing them. The desire for shelter can be explained in terms of the 
fundamental desire for self-preservation. The natural desire for some form of 
shelter that serves to protect an individual may initially have been satisfied by 
any form of adequate shelter. In the course of time, however, remaining in the 
same place was found to be less inconvenient and through habit human beings 
developed a sense of belonging in connection with particular dwellings. The 
difficulty of explaining the generation of new needs is more evident in those 
cases that require the exercise and development of distinctively human powers 
whose common source is the capacity for freedom understood as ‘the power of 
willing, or rather of choosing, and in the sentiment of this power’. Rousseau 
contrasts this capacity to choose with the purely instinctive, mechanical behav- 
iour of non-human animals. This capacity for freedom belongs to ‘the faculty of 
perfecting oneself; a faculty which, with the aid of circumstances, successively 
develops all the others, and resides in us, in the species as well as in the 
individual’ (OC 3: 142; DI, 141). 

The reference to ‘the aid of circumstances’ indicates that there is no necessity 
involved when it comes to the actual exercise and development of the faculty in 
question, for there is simply no guarantee that the required circumstances will in 
fact obtain. Since Rousseau does not deny that the human powers associated 
with this faculty have manifested themselves in the course of human history, he 
must provide an account of how they came to be exercised. He appeals to ‘the 
fortuitous concatenation of several foreign causes which might never have 
arisen’, in the absence of which human beings would have ‘eternally’ remained 
in their ‘primitive condition’ (OC 3: 162; DI, 159). Thus Rousseau appeals to a 
causal nexus which is itself existentially contingent, making any event or state of 
affairs that is an effect of it contingent as well, even if these events or states of 
affairs were necessary in that they had to occur or emerge as a result of the 
actual conjunction of all necessary antecedent causes. I shall later identify 
certain natural events and social developments such as increasing human 
cooperation as the main elements of this causal nexus. I shall first, however, 
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show that the concept of practical necessity plays a key role in Rousseau’s 
account of the relevant social developments. This practical necessity concerns 
constraints that first arose in connection with attempts made by primitive 
human beings to satisfy their merely animal needs. 

Rousseau explicitly appeals to the notion of practical necessity in relation to 
the transition from pure sensations to the simplest forms of knowledge. He states 
that ‘it is impossible to conceive how a man could, by his own strength alone, 
without the help of communication, and without the goad of necessity [I‘aiguil- 
lon de la nécessité], have crossed so great a divide’ (OC 3: 144; DI, 143). 
Communication with others is thus held to be a necessary condition of the 
emergence of needs that extend beyond those needs experienced by human 
beings in the original state of nature. As we shall see, this communication with 
others is bound up with the emergence of a set of social relations that provide 
human beings with an incentive to exercise, and thereby develop, some of their 
latent powers, whereas previously the exercise of these powers had not been at all 
necessary. This in turn makes possible the generation of new needs. Human 
beings are first prompted to enter into these social relations, however, by their 
existing natural needs and changes in the environment in which they seek to 
satisfy them. Nascent social relations are in this way explained in terms of ‘the 
goad of necessity’. Once new needs that require social cooperation have emerged, 
it becomes easier to explain the exercise of latent human powers and significant 
historical changes and developments, paving the way for the account of history 
up to the present discussed in the next section. I shall first say something about 
the implications of Rousseau’s description of the original or ‘pure’ state of nature 
in relation to the idea of a progressive historical narrative that is analogous to the 
religious ideas of providence and theodicy. 

The notion of history, or, rather, the notion of its absence, implicit in 
Rousseau’s presentation of the original state of nature in the First Part of the 
Second Discourse hardly supports the idea of a progressive historical narrative. 
To begin with, we encounter a state of affairs in which each human being is ‘a 
free being, whose heart is at peace, and body in health’ (OC 3: 152; DI, 150). This 
state of affairs has not emerged from a different state of affairs and most 
certainly not from a state of affairs characterized by a preponderance of moral 
evil, which is reduced to a means of achieving the good. Even natural or physical 
evil is absent, given that human beings have a strong constitution that guards 
them against illness and disease, while the weak simply perish and the lack of 
any consciousness of time precludes the fear of death. In actual fact, this state of 
affairs provides evidence of the goodness of nature, because the contentedness 
and freedom enjoyed by human beings is explained in terms of a pre-existing 
harmony between their natural needs and the natural powers that they must 
employ in order to satisfy these needs, which are sufficient for them to satisfy 
their needs without requiring the assistance of others. It is not necessary to view 
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this original harmony as analogous to the work of a divine intelligence and will. 
Rather, it is a matter of a natural order that simply is and has yet to be disturbed 
in any way by external influences. In this respect, the pure state of nature does 
not even correspond to the Garden of Eden, which was, after all, created by a 
divine being, while the continued presence of the first human beings within 
it depended on their obedience to this divine being’s commands and thus 
on its will. 

Then there is the way in which this state of immediate harmony could have 
persisted indefinitely, had it not been for ‘the various contingencies that can have 
perfected human reason while deteriorating the species, made a being wicked by 
making it sociable, and from so remote a beginning finally bring man and the 
world to the point where we now find them’ (OC 3: 162; DI, 159). Thus, even if 
one assumes the existence of some goal towards which history is tending or ought 
to be tending, a goal that is typically associated with humankind’s eventual entry 
into a higher state of moral being and activity, there is no necessity at work in 
connection with the realization of this goal. This conflicts with a notion of 
historical necessity that involves the idea of some plan which is destined to be 
realized in accordance with, if only by analogy, God’s omnipotence and infinite 
goodness. Far from any goal of history being realized in the course of history, the 
limited developments relating to human knowledge and skill that are possible 
within the original state of nature must themselves ultimately come to nothing, 
given the isolated and independent mode of existence that human beings enjoy. 
There will instead be stagnation, repetition, and even regression: “The art perished 
with the inventor; there was neither education nor progress, generations mullti- 
plied uselessly; and as each one of them always started at the same point, Centuries 
went by in all the crudeness of the first ages, the species had already grown old, 
and man remained ever a child’ (OC 3: 160; DI, 157). Admittedly, Rousseau 
himself speaks of providence in connection with how latent human powers 
develop only with the opportunity to develop them, on the grounds that these 
powers are not then experienced as a burden by the individual who possesses them 
(OC 3: 152; DI, 150). Yet, as we shall see, the consequences of the conditions of the 
development of these powers make the possession of the powers themselves begin 
to look more like a curse than a blessing. 

To discover why significant historical change and development can have 
occurred only as a result of practical necessity, and how this led to relations of 
domination and a state of unhappiness, we must leave behind the condition 
of stasis characteristic of the original state of nature and turn to the Second Part 
of the Second Discourse. For it is here that Rousseau explains the emergence of 
society, how it develops, and the fate suffered by individuals caught up in the 
historical process of increasing social interdependence and cultural development 
that has been unleashed. 
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3. The Role of Practical Necessity in Rousseau’s 
Genealogy of Society 


Rousseau announces at the beginning of Part Two of the Second Discourse that he 
intends to explain the transition from ‘the life of an animal at first restricted to 
pure sensations’ to the more complex life of a being that is capable of culture in 
terms of how ‘difficulties soon presented themselves’ and ‘it became necessary to 
learn to overcome them’ (OC 3: 164-5; DI, 161). These difficulties arose with an 
increase in the human population and the closer proximity in which human 
beings came to live as a result of it. They concern physical obstacles encountered 
by human beings while attempting to satisfy their purely natural needs (e.g. the 
difficulty of obtaining fruit located high up in a tree), competition with other 
species in connection with the acquisition of the means to satisfy these needs, 
together with the threat to life posed by the more dangerous of these species, 
changing geographical features, and changes in climate. Human beings were, in 
short, compelled by practical necessity to discover or to invent the means of 
overcoming obstacles presented to them by their natural environment, and they 
thereby came to exercise, and thus to develop, powers that would have otherwise 
remained merely latent. At first, however, this new situation did not represent an 
advance beyond the original state of nature. It was only when human beings 
started to come into regular contact with one another, which might never have 
happened, that they began to leave the original state of nature. 

Among the powers that human beings came to exercise and develop Rousseau 
includes an instrumental type of reasoning. This ‘mechanical prudence’ (prudence 
machinale) involves reflection on which actions are more likely than others to 
achieve the aims of avoiding harm and acquiring the means of subsistence. This 
type of reasoning is made possible by the human capacity to compare one’s own 
powers with those of other beings or with the amount of resistance presented by 
natural obstacles (OC 3: 165; DI, 162). The ability to compare one’s own powers 
with those of other beings and other features of the natural environment facilitates 
knowledge of qualitative relations (e.g. being stronger or weaker, quicker or slower 
than they are). This makes possible a rank ordering of the species (OC 3: 166; DI, 
162). It is also possible for human beings to compare their own powers with those 
of other members of the human species. This eventually led human beings to 
recognize that they exhibited shared patterns of behaviour from which similar 
ways of thinking and tendencies to act could be inferred, enabling them to predict 
how others were likely to behave in a given situation. When combined with 
‘mechanical prudence’, this recognition of what they had in common, and the 
inferences that it allowed them to draw, enabled human beings to predict when their 
interests and those of other human beings were likely to result in competition or 
when self-interest might form the basis of a common interest that might be best 
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served by acts of cooperation. In the second case, however, since there was only a 
‘crude idea of mutual engagements and of the advantage of fulfilling them’, which 
extended ‘only as far as present and perceptible interest could require’ (OC 3: 166; 
DI, 163), acts of cooperation would have necessarily remained episodic and unre- 
liable. Once one human being considered non-cooperation to be of more immediate 
benefit to him or her, he or she would have suddenly ceased to cooperate with 
others. Nevertheless, this situation in which material needs and the practical 
constraints that they generate have begun to motivate human beings to exercise 
powers that would otherwise have remained merely latent and to cooperate with 
one another, however sporadically, provides the basis of an explanation of why 
human beings did not after all remain in the original state of nature. 

The next stage concerns the generation of new needs and how these needs in 
turn compelled human beings to cooperate ever more closely, to the point at 
which they became materially and psychologically dependent on one another. As 
we saw in the previous section, explaining the emergence of new needs represents 
a significant challenge because it presupposes the existence of ideas that human 
beings could not have developed in the original state of nature. Rousseau seeks to 
meet this challenge by showing how a form of practical necessity that has its 
source in natural necessity sets in motion the development of such cognitive 
powers as the ability to compare objects and human beings. This ability itself 
presupposes the ability to recognize the distinctive and common properties of 
objects and other human beings. To begin with, the obstacles that human beings 
encountered in their attempts to satisfy their purely natural needs would have 
compelled them to discover or to invent the means of overcoming these obstacles. 
These means then became objects of human desire because the possession of them 
was recognized to be essential to an individual’s material well-being. The ability to 
compare things can then be invoked to explain the formation of preferences for 
objects or for people with particular useful or aesthetic properties, whereas other 
objects or people are perceived either to lack the same properties or not to possess 
them to the same degree. On this basis, abstract ideas such as utility and beauty 
can develop, which are then applied in judgements that express why one object or 
human being is preferable to another one. 

These ideas generate preferences when the objects associated with them prod- 
uce feelings and sentiments that human beings desire to keep on experiencing, 
giving rise to a need for these objects. Rousseau provides the example of how the 
ideas of merit and beauty explain the emergence of the sentiment of love, together 
with associated emotions such as jealousy, in connection with the preference for 
one person that develops when young people of different sexes begin to come into 
regular contact with one another (OC 3: 169; DI, 165). Moreover, human beings 
have by now begun to exercise, and thereby develop, not only the ability to judge 
that different objects have distinctive properties that render them more desirable 
than other objects, but also the ability to conceive of, and to produce, material 
objects with these properties. The desire for objects of the relevant kind may then 
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become an habitual one, with the result that people come to experience a need for 
these objects that is hardly less intense than the desire for the means to satisfy their 
basic material needs, so that we may here speak of ‘true needs’ (OC 3: 168; DI, 
164-5). In other words, the need for an object of this kind is subjectively 
necessary, even though the acquisition of objects that promise to satisfy this 
need is not a matter of strict natural necessity.* Given this subjective necessity, 
there is an element of practical necessity involved, since the beliefs and desires of 
human beings constrain them to do whatever they consider necessary to acquire 
the means of satisfying the needs in question. This practical necessity, which has 
become partly independent of natural necessity, from now on explains the 
dynamic social process described in the Second Discourse up until the social 
contract that Rousseau introduces. 

For Rousseau, the human progress that has so far been achieved is a mixed 
blessing. This is evident from his description of a society in which people begin to 
engage in various activities. The formation of such a society allows those people 
who excel in an activity, or who simply happen to be judged more beautiful or 
handsomer than others, to enjoy greater public esteem, and ‘from these first 
preferences arose vanity and contempt on the one hand, shame and envy on the 
other; and the fermentation caused by these new leavens eventually produced 
compounds fatal to happiness and innocence’ (OC 3: 170; DI, 166). It is therefore 
not the case that progress measured in terms of the development of human 
cognitive powers and the beginnings of culture is necessarily accompanied by an 
increase in happiness and morality. Rather, progress of this kind may equally be 
accompanied by a decrease in other human goods. Thus, the answer to the 
question of whether or not there has been an overall improvement in the 
human condition will depend on that which one holds to be of most value. 
Rousseau nevertheless describes this early society as one that occupies ‘a just 
mean between the indolence of the primitive state and the petulant activity of our 
amour propre’ and belongs to ‘the happiest and the most lasting epoch’ (OC 3: 
171; DI, 167). He can here be taken to mean that human progress has at this stage 
produced benefits that sufficiently compensate the loss of any other goods that 
human beings previously enjoyed or any diminution in the enjoyment of them. 
These goods include the natural independence that has by now been largely lost. 
Explaining how human beings reached this relatively happy stage does not require 
the existence of any divine plan or goal of human history. Rather, we have seen 
that the process leading up to it is explicable purely in terms of certain natural and 
social facts which, combined with objective features of the situation in which 


* “Our needs are of two kinds, namely the physical needs necessary to our preservation and those 
that have to do with comforts, pleasures, magnificence, and whose objects generally bear the name 
luxury. The latter become literally genuine needs when a long period of use makes us contract the habit 
of enjoying them, and when our constitution has, so to speak, acquired this habit’ (OC 3: 514; PF, 44). 
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human beings find themselves, constrain individuals to act in certain ways and, in 
so doing, to exercise and thereby develop their latent, distinctively human powers. 

Rousseau explains why this relatively happy state of affairs did not persist in 
terms of certain chance events. This state of affairs itself presupposed the occur- 
rence of major geological and other natural events, including earthquakes and 
floods, that resulted in human beings living closer together, making cooperation 
and social relations between them more likely than before and even necessary in 
certain cases (OC 3: 168-9; DI, 165). Another example is that of volcanic erup- 
tions. For Rousseau, only an event of this kind can explain how human beings 
came to discover and develop the art of metallurgy, which is a condition of 
advanced forms of agriculture because they depend on the employment of suitable 
tools (OC 3: 171-3; DI, 168-9). This type of event represents the kind of ‘fatal 
accident’ that Rousseau mentions in connection with humankind’s departure 
from the happiest age mentioned above (OC 3: 171; DI, 167). It is, however, the 
effects of these events, rather than the events themselves, that concern us here. 
These effects show that it is social factors that make significant historical change 
more likely than before, even if social factors are not on their own sufficient to 
produce major, unexpected historical changes.” For such changes to occur, mater- 
ial factors, such as major geological events, must also be present.° 

The benefits associated with the discovery of the art of metallurgy do not 
outweigh its harmful effects. The discovery of this art results in a division of 


° Rousseau can be seen to offer two essentially different explanations of natural and social changes. 
The first mode of explanation concerns the accumulation of small changes over an immensely long 
period of time, which combine to produce certain major effects (‘the astonishing power of very slight 
causes when they act without cease’ [OC 3: 162; DI, 159]), whereas the second mode of explanation 
concerns the effects of a single chance event. See O'Hagan, Rousseau, 49ff. In the second case, the causal 
nexus that explains this event is something complex that develops over a long period of time. Here, it 
might be said that a type of natural necessity is at work, in that the laws of nature and the organization 
of matter are such that earthquakes were eventually bound to occur and that human beings would, 
therefore, necessarily come in time to confront the difficulties described by Rousseau in such a way as to 
lead to the establishment of enduring social relations. Nevertheless, even here, there is some room for 
contingency, because it is possible that such events might have occurred but without producing exactly 
the same effects as the ones described by Rousseau in his conjectural history of society. 

° Louis Althusser argues that chance ‘external’ causes (causes extérieures) must intervene to disrupt 
the indefinite circle of repetition and reproduction of the stage already attained, not only with regard to 
the departure from the original state of nature but also with regard to the transition from what he calls 
‘the state of peace’, which broadly corresponds to ‘the happiest and the most lasting epoch’ of which 
Rousseau speaks, to what he calls ‘the state of war’, which corresponds to the stage of increasing social 
conflict that then follows. See Cours sur Rousseau, 106f. Yet the two previous states are hardly identical 
in this respect with the original state of nature. The state of peace, even if it had lasted forever, would 
have allowed for forms of human and cultural development that involve changes that are significant 
enough for us not to speak of an eternal repetition of the same, such as new musical or dance forms that 
require a corresponding development of human powers. It depends on what is meant here by a circle. If 
a constant and repetitive process of progress and decline, in which there is always a return to the 
starting point, is intended, then the term could not apply to the original state of nature, which 
undergoes no genuine development at all. I assume, therefore, that the term ‘circle’ is intended to 
mean something like a sphere which is restricted in such a way that, once established, no further 
development is possible within it in the absence of some form of external intervention. The use of the 
same term would then be employed in a way that conceals fundamental differences between the 
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labour which in turn generates asymmetries in economic and social power. 
Natural inequalities, such as greater physical strength or superior intelligence, 
allow individuals to cultivate or to produce more than others do and then to claim 
a right to it. These alleged property rights entitle the possessors of them to exclude 
others from the use and benefit of land and other resources. This situation 
combines with imbalances in the extent to which one individual has need of 
that which another individual cultivates or produces in ways that generate asym- 
metrical relations of dependence (OC 3: 173-4; DI, 169-70). On both sides natural 
independence has been lost. The ability of one agent with greater economic and 
social power to dominate other agents nevertheless enables this agent to remain 
more independent than these other agents. Thus increasing social interdepend- 
ence, which is itself the effect of a series of prior contingent events and develop- 
ments, is key to explaining the various evils to which human beings become 
subject in society. This is evident from the following passage: 


[T]he moment one man needed the help of another; as soon as it was found to be 
useful for one to have provisions for two, equality disappeared, property 
appeared, work became necessary, and the vast forests changed into smiling 
Fields that had to be watered with the sweat of men, and where slavery and 
misery were soon seen to sprout and grow together with the harvests. 

(OC 3: 171; DI, 167) 


I shall now explain how the original, natural desire for independence, which need 
not have disappeared entirely even if it can no longer be sufficiently satisfied, 
becomes a source of conflict within this condition of social interdependence 
founded on the practical necessity of cooperating with others in order to satisfy 
one’s needs. This will demonstrate the extent to which Rousseau’s account of the 
pre-political society that has now developed and its relation to the political society 
that follows is at odds with the idea that good ultimately results from evil in such a 
way as to produce a situation in which the amount of good present in the world 
outweighs the amount of evil present in it and evil is reduced to a means of 
producing the good. I shall later show, however, that the state of affairs described 
by Rousseau is an essentially contingent one because a different outcome is now 
possible, however unlikely it may be. 

The desire for independence can be classed as a natural drive that represents 
a particular manifestation of amour de soi (or amour de soi-méme), which is a 
natural sentiment that Rousseau identifies with the desire for self-preservation 
and well-being (OC 3: 126, 219; DI, 127, 218). As an instance or element of this 


original state of nature and the state of peace, for although the circle of the former is so restricted that 
no development at all is possible within it, the circle of the latter may be restricted but not to such an 
extent that it precludes any kind of internal development at all. 
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self-love, the desire for independence would count as part of original human 
nature. Although the failure to satisfy this desire does not entail a failure to satisfy 
the desire to preserve one’s life—indeed, in some cases its non-satisfaction may be 
a condition of self-preservation—the satisfaction of it plays a significant role in 
Rousseau’s account of human well-being. As we have seen, the enjoyment of 
natural independence helps to explain how human beings in the original state of 
nature do not experience any painful sense of being subject to practical constraints 
or of lacking something that is fundamental to their own well-being. This is 
because the main cause of the frustration of this fundamental desire in society, 
namely, certain material and psychological forms of dependence on others, is 
absent simply by virtue of the near-absolute independence that human beings 
enjoy because of their isolated mode of existence and their ability to satisfy their 
limited needs without the assistance of others. Moreover, this state of independ- 
ence precludes the exercise and development of the cognitive powers required to 
explain the emergence of needs whose satisfaction requires enduring social 
relations. 

Human beings remain free, therefore, in that they possess the freedom to act in 
accordance with their desires whatever they happen to be, given the absence of any 
moral or social constraints, and because they are not constrained in any way by 
the desires and opinions of other human beings.’ Thus one of the main advantages 
of the original state of nature is that ‘no one needing anyone but himself, everyone 
made his decision without waiting for anyone else’s consent’ (OC 3: 222; DI, 221). 
This statement implies that threats to natural independence include the mere 
possibility of having to obtain the consent of others. Having to obtain the consent 
of others is a typical feature of acts of cooperation, as well as any situation in which 
one individual has the authority and the power to grant or to refuse another 
individual the permission or the opportunity to do that which he or she desires to 
do. The idea of acts of cooperation at the same time suggests the possibility of a 
situation in which people with common needs and interests join forces in order to 
realize certain goals in a mutually beneficial way, making it difficult to see how 
they can be said to suffer any interference or obstacle to doing what they desire to 
do. Yet Rousseau can be thought to have in mind the following problem: even 
then, obtaining the consent of others will ultimately depend on what others 
happen to desire and what they judge to be the best means of satisfying their 
desires and furthering their interests. This makes their consent conditional on 


7 Rousseau states that freedom consists ‘less in doing one’s will than in not being subject to someone 
else’s’ and ‘in not subjecting someone else’s will to ours’ (OC 3: 841; LM, 260-1). We can here speak of 
freedom in the negative sense of a state of affairs in which an agent is not subject to the will of another 
agent. This negative conception of freedom is also found in Rousseau’s claim that ‘I have never believed 
that man’s freedom consists in doing what he wants, but rather in never doing what he does not want to 
do’ (OC 1: 1059; RSW, 104). 
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whether or not what they desire and what they believe coincide with one’s own 
desires and beliefs. 

The natural desire for independence that was fully satisfied in the original state 
of nature is not exactly the same as the desire for independence that is necessarily 
frustrated in society. Once the satisfaction of the desire for independence begins to 
take place within a social context in which new needs are generated and there is a 
corresponding increase in relations of material and psychological interdepend- 
ence, the state of independence that forms its object must be understood in 
relation to a set of socially and historically conditioned needs and ideas about 
the most desirable means of satisfying them. Neither the needs themselves nor the 
means to satisfy them are fixed: they are instead capable of constant expansion 
and modification. The extent to which an individual is able to satisfy particular 
needs through the use of particular means within this social context will determine 
how independent he or she really is. In particular, the extent to which an 
individual enjoys independence within a particular society will depend on how 
much he or she can, through his or her own activity alone or by commanding 
others, satisfy those needs whose satisfaction is, or is perceived to be, essential to 
human well-being within this society without having to obey others or seek their 
consent. A desire that was natural by virtue of its being a manifestation of amour 
de soi in this way takes on an essentially social character. Once it has assumed this 
social character, the desire for independence, whose satisfaction was previously 
compatible with a condition of peace, becomes one of the main sources of social 
conflict, so that something that was originally good, or at least morally neutral, 
becomes something evil. Since social conflict poses a threat to the lives and well- 
being of individuals, this desire has now also become incompatible with the amour 
de soi from which it originally arose, and of which it remains a manifestation. 
Given how the desire for independence persists at the same time as the conditions 
of its satisfaction have changed, there is, in particular, now an incentive to 
accumulate goods and resources beyond those required to secure the means to 
the immediate to short-term satisfaction of this desire. 

An incentive to accumulate goods and resources beyond those needed to secure 
the means to the immediate to short-term satisfaction of the desire for independ- 
ence exists because human beings, who are assumed by this stage to have 
developed the ability ‘to extend their views to the future’ (OC 3: 173; DI, 169),® 
would be motivated to secure the long-term satisfaction of this desire by not 
having to obey others or seek their consent, in so far as this is possible within a 
condition of material interdependence. As we have seen, the desire for independ- 
ence now concerns a historically variable and socially conditioned set of needs 


® In the original state of nature, in contrast, the soul of the human being ‘yields itself to the sole 
sentiment of its present existence, with no idea of the future, however near it may be, and his projects, 
as limited as his views, hardly extend to the close of day’ (OC 3: 144; DI, 143). 
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liable to constant expansion and modification, making the satisfaction of this 
desire dependent on the extent to which an individual is able to acquire the means 
of satisfying these needs without entering into relations of dependence with 
others. The attempt to satisfy the desire for independence in the long term 
under such conditions would explain how we arrive at a situation in which ‘it 
was found to be useful for one to have provisions for two’ (OC 3: 171; DI, 167), for 
the length of time during which an individual is able to enjoy maximal independ- 
ence would then be doubled. This statement implies that there is, in fact, poten- 
tially no limit to the extent to which individuals will be motivated by the desire for 
independence to accumulate goods and resources that facilitate the long-term 
satisfaction of this desire: for why not try to triple the length of time during which 
one can enjoy maximal independence, or quadruple it, and so on? As it stands, this 
will be a matter of individual judgement alone. 

This cause of the accumulation of goods and resources is further suggested by 
how Rousseau sometimes makes it sound as if the distribution of benefits within a 
given society is a zero-sum game that makes it impossible to further one’s own 
interests without intentionally or unintentionally harming the interests of others, 
with the result that human beings become wicked (OC 3: 202-3; DI, 197-8; see 
also OC 3: 1902; SW, 173). When applied to the distribution of goods and 
resources in a condition of scarcity, this claim looks uncontroversial enough. 
The conditions of independence described above provide grounds for thinking 
that the notion of a zero-sum game would apply beyond this. For the attempt to 
satisfy the desire for maximal independence, which depends on each individual’s 
judgement concerning that which is necessary in relation to this end, may 
motivate attempts to accumulate goods and resources that go well beyond what 
is generally regarded as necessary to the satisfaction of one’s own needs or the 
needs of one’s family as well even in the long term. 

It is conceivable, therefore, that some people’s success in securing what they 
judge to be necessary in relation to their long-term independence will entail a 
failure on the part of other individuals to secure that which is necessary to satisfy 
only their basic material and social needs, resulting in harm to their fundamental 
interests. Moreover, in a competitive society, the independence enjoyed by each 
individual is relative to the independence enjoyed by other individuals. For 
example, A’s enjoyment of material independence may enable him or her to 
constrain B, who currently lacks the same degree of material independence, to 
act in certain ways. The constraint in question concerns how B must comply with 
A’s demands in order to acquire or in some other way gain access to those goods 
and resources that in a given society are generally thought to belong to the 
minimal conditions of a mode of life that is compatible with a state of human 
well-being and a sense of dignity. For example, A may enjoy the right to material 
resources that B can then be employed to work upon. Yet A could equally employ 
someone else or could wait until B has no real choice but to accept the terms of 
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employment offered by A. This social relation between A and B would be 
sufficient to motivate both A and B to seek to accumulate more resources, 
especially wealth. In A’s case, this is because the maintenance of his or her 
superior social power requires the continuation of a state of affairs in which he 
or she enjoys greater material independence than B. In the case of B, it is because 
the accumulation of more resources might allow him or her either to escape A’s 
domination of him or her or to begin dominating A instead. 

This is not to say that human beings necessarily desire to accumulate more 
power whose source is material wealth. All I am claiming is that individuals in this 
situation, given their desires, interests, and their beliefs about how they must be 
satisfied and secured, would be motivated to accumulate more and more power on 
instrumental grounds. In this respect, like Hobbes’s view of freedom as the 
absence of external impediments to motion, the desire for independence, as it 
manifests itself in society, has expansionary implications, though this time expan- 
sion is more about the acquisition of goods and resources that represent sources of 
power in relation to others than the removal of external impediments. Thus the 
desire for independence as it manifests itself in society helps to explain how there 
could be the kind of ‘perpetuall and restlesse desire of Power after power, that 
ceaseth onely in Death’ of which Hobbes speaks (L, XI, 47). Practical necessity is at 
work here because individuals are constrained to do something that they might 
otherwise have preferred not to do and chosen not to do if other, more attractive 
options had been available to them. The desire for independence and that which is 
considered necessary to satisfy it as presented above may appear fundamentally 
misguided. Yet this is beside the point. What matters is only that the attempt to 
satisfy the desire for independence, however mistaken the beliefs on which it rests, 
is sufficient to explain the existence of social conflict and the emergence of the type 
of society that Rousseau proceeds to describe in the Second Part of the Second 
Discourse. This is also not to say that other factors do not play an important role. 
One such factor is the ‘inflamed’ amour-propre that consists in the desire for 
superior social standing, and that can be satisfied only by means of tokens of 
recognition of this superior social standing offered to one individual by other 
individuals. Material factors connected with the desire for independence as it 
manifests itself in a competitive society can, in fact, explain the beginnings of this 
inflamed amour-propre.? 

Against the background of social antagonism and asymmetrical relations of 
dependence described above, Rousseau claims that the mind is ‘almost at the limit 
of the perfection of which it is capable’, and that individuals then had to pretend to 
possess qualities which were objects of public esteem even when they did not, in 


° For the argument that amour-propre is the ‘principal’ source of ‘social’ inequality, see Neuhouser, 
Rousseau’s Critique of Inequality. If, however, the desire for independence can explain the emergence of 
amour-propre, then it might be viewed as this source. 
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fact, possess them, so that ‘[t]o be and to appear became two entirely different 
things’ (OC 3: 174; DI, 170). This situation results in forms of ostentatious display 
aimed at eliciting social recognition. Although the desire to appear better than one 
really is in the eyes of others ‘finally’ assumes the form of ‘the ardent desire to raise 
one’s relative fortune less out of genuine need than in order to place oneself above 
others’ (OC 3: 175; DI, 171), this desire for social recognition need not originally 
be understood as the direct expression of a desire for superior social standing 
based on an inflated sense of self-worth. Rather, the initial motivation for wanting 
to appear better than others and elicit recognition of one’s superiority from them 
might be explained in terms of the desire to increase one’s social power in a 
competitive society, so as to be in the position to satisfy the desire for independ- 
ence to the greatest possible extent. 

This echoes Hobbes’s account of the desire for reputation or glory. Hobbes 
characterizes this desire, which he identifies as one of the main sources of conflict 
in the state of nature, as the desire that others demonstrate to me that they accord 
to me the same high value that I accord to myself. Hobbes suggests that even those 
individuals who are not driven by an inflated sense of their own worth will be 
motivated to seek glory, when he states that, “Reputation of power, is Power; 
because it draweth with it the adhaerence of those that need protection’ (L, X, 41). 
This statement implies that individuals in the state of nature will be motivated to 
gain a reputation of the relevant kind, whatever their original character and 
however ill-founded this reputation may be, simply because it is a way of 
securing the allegiance of others, which is itself a form of power and thus a 
means to self-preservation. Reputation for this reason belongs among the 
human powers that possess the status of ‘present means, to obtain some future 
apparent Good’ (L, X, 41). 

Rousseau might also be thought to view recognition of one’s superiority as a 
useful tool in a competitive society in which asymmetries in social power make 
individuals prey to forms of domination that are incompatible with a genuine 
sense of well-being because they frustrate the natural desire for independence. To 
seek to elicit this one-sided form of recognition from others is, however, ultimately 
self-defeating, because the corresponding concern with how one appears to others 
and the desire for their recognition of one’s superiority render individuals psy- 
chologically dependent on one another, resulting in a situation in which their 
actions are determined by the opinions of others, rather than by their own beliefs 
and desires. Individuals are nevertheless constrained to adopt this strategy, despite 
its self-defeating nature and independently of what they might otherwise prefer to 
do, by one of their most fundamental desires and the social context in which they 
seek to satisfy this desire. Such similarities between Rousseau’s account of this 
stage of the state of nature and Hobbes’s account of the state of nature should 
come as no surprise, given how Rousseau claims that Hobbes’s fundamental error 
was not to establish the idea of ‘the state of war among men who are independent 
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and have become sociable’, but to assume that this state is ‘natural to the species’ 
(OC 3 [GM]: 1.2.17). For Rousseau, this state of war is natural only in the sense 
that it can be explained in terms of the pursuit of the natural desire for independ- 
ence. It is not natural, however, in so far as the social conflict that he describes is 
not a result of this desire as such. Rather, social conflict is the result of the social 
conditions in which individuals now seek to satisfy this desire. 

The state of war that eventually arises forces people to consider how they might 
escape it. Thus Rousseau once again invokes the idea of practical necessity in order 
to explain a significant development. There follows a fraudulent social contract 
proposed by the rich ‘under the pressure of necessity’ (OC 3: 177; DI, 172). This 
contract puts an end to the state of war but in a way that benefits the rich at the 
expense of the property-less poor, who completely lose their natural freedom by 
becoming subject to law without receiving sufficient compensation for their loss of 
this freedom, whereas both the lives and the property of the rich are secured. In 
this way, the establishment of a law-governed society ‘gave the weak new fetters 
and the rich new forces, irreversibly destroyed natural freedom, forever fixed the 
Law of property and inequality, transformed a skillful usurpation into an irrev- 
ocable right, and for the profit of a few ambitious men henceforth subjected 
the whole of Mankind to labor, servitude and misery (OC 3: 178; DI, 173). 
This outcome does not look like a state of affairs in which the amount of good 
present in the world has come to outweigh the amount of evil present in it, with 
evil being reduced to a means of realizing the good, especially given Rousseau’s 
unfavourable comparison of this state of affairs with the happiest age described 
earlier. Does this mean that Rousseau conceives of human history as a process of 
inevitable decline?” 

To draw such a conclusion would be premature, however, for it ignores a 
possibility that has emerged in the course of the transition from the original 
state of nature to ‘the fatal enlightenment of civil man’ (OC 3: 170; DI, 166). 
This possibility concerns the way in which human beings have come to develop 
the capacity for self-determination in the course of the social and historical 
process described above. Human beings have developed this capacity through 


‘© There are places in which Rousseau suggests such a view of history. In the Social Contract, his 
account of the inevitability of a situation in which the executive authority comes in time to usurp the 
legislative authority of the sovereign people, resulting in the dissolution of the state, employs the 
following analogy with human life: “The body politic, just like the body of a man, begins to die as soon 
as it is born and carries within itself the causes of its destruction’ (OC 3 [SC]: 3.11.2). In the Second 
Discourse, Rousseau alludes to a circular model of history when he describes how all individuals 
become equal by becoming subject to the arbitrary will of a single despotic master, thereby returning 
them to the condition of equality that characterized the state of nature, in which only the law of the 
stronger applied (OC 3: 191; DI, 185-6). Yet there cannot be a return to the original state of nature, 
since social and political relations of some kind will remain and latent human powers have already been 
developed. Moreover, as I hope to show, the development of one of them, the capacity for self- 
determination which is a condition of moral freedom, by its very nature entails the possibility of 
history taking another, potentially better course. 
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becoming subject to practical constraints that require exercising self-restraint in 
the face of their immediate desires. These constraints are generated by their need 
to cooperate with one another, however unwillingly, and by how they are made to 
obey the commands of others who enjoy greater social power than they do. An 
example of the exercise of this capacity is to some extent provided by the 
fraudulent social contract to which individuals agree to submit themselves, despite 
the practical necessity that explains what motivated them to enter into this 
contract. Human beings are now in the position to exercise this same capacity 
in such a way as to avoid the outcomes associated with this fraudulent social 
contract and thereby change the course of history. In the next section, I shall show 
how the possibility of moral freedom reduces the fraudulent social contract to a 
historically contingent outcome, and how an alternative to it emerges in the form 
of the idea of a contract which states the fundamental conditions of a society in 
which freedom and necessity are reconciled. 


4. The Reconciliation of Freedom and Necessity 


There are at least three ways in which moral freedom presupposes particular 
developments described in the Second Discourse. To begin with, the formulation of 
principles of action requires language. Rousseau argues that human beings first 
developed the incentive to communicate with others only when they came to 
recognize that other members of the same species exhibited characteristics and 
capabilities identical to their own and could, therefore, be assumed to have 
interests in common with them. This knowledge was itself the unintended con- 
sequence of sporadic acts of cooperation which “did not require a language much 
more refined than that of Crows or of Monkeys, which troop together in approxi- 
mately the same way’ (OC 3: 167; DI, 163). More frequent and stable social 
relations eventually gave rise to a distinctively human language capable of express- 
ing the abstract ideas that human beings had begun to form. Secondly, social 
cooperation, which became increasingly necessary the more human beings 
became materially dependent on one another, disciplined human beings in such 
a way as to make them capable of exercising the self-mastery required to act in 
accordance with higher-order desires and the principles which represent their 
conscious formulation. For human beings were no longer in the position always to 
act on the basis of their immediate desires whenever there were no insurmount- 
able physical obstacles to their doing so. Instead, they frequently had to act in ways 
that either required the explicit consent of others or spontaneously aligned with 
the interests of others. In both cases, the situation typically demanded some 
modification of the order in which their desires stood in relation to one another, 
and even the renunciation of some of them. Thirdly, human beings developed the 
foresight that they had previously lacked. Having a view to the future is required 
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by moral freedom because this freedom consists in acting in accordance with 
principles that are to guide future actions as well as actions that concern only the 
present moment or immediate future. 

Once human beings have sufficiently developed the capacities required by 
moral freedom, they will possess the ability to determine in a collective manner 
the material and social conditions of their lives by adopting principles of action 
that each and every one of them can endorse, and that will then regulate their 
social interaction. Freedom and practical necessity would be reconciled in that the 
exercise of moral freedom generates self-imposed constraints by means of which 
individuals are protected from real or potential domination by other, more 
powerful social agents within a condition of interdependence and are able to 
free themselves from subjection to social forces over which they lack any effective 
control. Although some control over these forces begins with the fraudulent social 
contract, the members of one social group, the poor, have consented to conditions 
that do not sufficiently correspond to their true interests. Had they realized this, 
they may well not have consented to the constraints that this contract imposes 
upon on them, especially the obligation to respect the property rights that have 
already been established, or so it is claimed, and the laws designed to protect these 
rights that are subsequently introduced. 

As we have seen, this fraudulent social contract is described as a matter of 
practical necessity, in that individuals consider themselves compelled to enter into 
it by the perceived lack of other, more attractive options. Yet it is not a matter of 
absolute practical necessity, because an element of surplus practical necessity is 
present. For these same individuals could, in fact, have exercised their moral 
freedom in another way, and some of them would, in fact, have been better off 
doing so. For example, if the poor had valued their freedom more than self- 
preservation and had consciously adopted the desire to maintain the former as 
their overriding principle of action, their exercise of moral freedom would have 
manifested itself in rejection of the terms proposed to them by the rich. At the 
same time, the capacity for moral freedom that both parties to the fraudulent 
social contract to some extent already enjoy means that agreement to different 
terms is indeed possible. This would involve agreement to a set of mutually 
beneficial terms that ensure social peace in such a way that the interests of the 
poor are not subordinated to the interests of the rich. Rousseau draws attention to 
the transformative potential of a social contract of this kind in the following 
passage concerning the transition from the state of nature to a law-governed 
society from the Social Contract: 


This transition from the state of nature to the civil state produces a most 
remarkable change in man by substituting justice for instinct in his conduct, 
and endowing his actions with the morality they previously lacked. Only then, 
when the voice of duty succeeds physical impulsion and right succeeds appetite, 
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does man, who until then had looked only to himself, see himself forced to act on 
other principles, and to consult his reason before listening to his inclinations. 
Although in this state he deprives himself of several advantages he has from 
nature, he gains such great advantages in return, his faculties are exercised and 
developed, his ideas enlarged, his sentiments ennobled, his entire soul is elevated 
to such an extent, that if the abuses of this new condition did not often degrade 
him to beneath the condition he has left, he should ceaselessly bless the happy 
moment which wrested him from it forever, and out of a stupid and bounded 
animal made an intelligent being and a man. (OC 3 [SC]: 1.8.1) 


With its appeal to the ideas of the ennoblement and perfecting of the human 
being, this passage implies that individual development, both in terms of the 
realization of latent, distinctively human capacities and in terms of each human 
being’s status as a moral being, is facilitated by political progress. At the same 
time, the caveat introduced towards the end of the passage alerts us to the ultimate 
contingency of such progress, given the possibility of other, less edifying out- 
comes. This passage presents some difficulties, however, with respect to the 
argument presented above, which I must first seek to address. 

To start with, the idea that the transition to the civil state produces a situation 
in which actions are performed in accordance with the moral principles of right 
and justice, whose source is reason, instead of being determined by instinct and 
immediate desires, implies that moral freedom is an unintended consequence of 
this transition. Prior to this transition, individuals are ‘forced to act on other 
principles’. Indeed, Rousseau explains the original motivation for entering into the 
genuine social contract in terms of practical necessity in much the same way as he 
explains the motivation for entering into the fraudulent social contract: 


I assume men having reached the point where the obstacles that interfere with 
their preservation in the state of nature prevail by their resistance over the forces 
which each individual can muster to maintain himself in that state. Then the 
primitive state can no longer subsist, and humankind would perish if it did not 
change its way of being. (OC 3 [SC]: 1.6.1) 


Yet this same contract, and thus both the transition and benefits that are effects of 
it, must be thought to presuppose the capacity for moral freedom as Rousseau 
himself defines it, along with the exercise of this capacity. This is because agree- 
ment to abide by the terms of the genuine social contract requires that individuals 
freely commit themselves to these terms and resolve to subject themselves to them 
on the grounds that adherence to such terms is better for them overall. Agreement 
of this kind implies prior commitment to the fundamental principle that one 
ought not to act on the basis of one’s immediate desires whenever these desires 
conflict with the terms of an agreement into which one has entered with others, an 
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agreement that commands the consent of others and serves to align their interests 
with one’s own interests in a stable and lasting manner. Otherwise, we would have 
only episodic, unreliable forms of social cooperation, with the individuals con- 
cerned ceasing to cooperate with one another once the situation changes in such a 
way that non-cooperation now appears to them as the better option, given their 
immediate desires. 

Agreement to the terms of the social contract cannot, therefore, be a matter of 
compulsion, even if practical necessity initially motivates individuals to enter into 
this contract. Rather, the existence and exercise of moral freedom, if only in a 
minimal sense, must be presupposed, and, as we have seen, Rousseau provides an 
account of how human beings came to develop the capacity for this type of 
freedom prior to any kind of social contract. He must then be taken to mean 
only that this form of freedom is exercised in a more explicit and adequate way as 
a result of the genuine social contract. Moreover, the object of moral freedom 
changes with this contract in that there is now a determinate, objective content in 
the form of duties that derive from the individual’s relation to the laws that 
regulate social interaction. Thus justice replaces instinct and the individual’s 
actions are endowed ‘with the morality they previously lacked’. These laws are 
determined by the citizens who comprise the sovereign and give expression to that 
which these citizens collectively judge to be in accordance with the idea of a 
general will whose object is the common good or interest. Prior to the social 
contract, however, the individual’s ends are not in any way moral ones, even 
though this contract presupposes moral freedom broadly construed as the cap- 
acity for rational self-determination. This explains why individuals are initially 
‘forced to act on other principles’, that is to say, on the basis of a practical necessity 
which constrains them to consent to arrangements that are compatible with such 
moral principles as justice. It is therefore not the case that individuals are 
motivated to enter into the genuine social contract by their commitment to 
moral principles of this kind. 

We are now in a better position to understand how the genuine social contract 
represents an attempt to reconcile freedom and practical necessity. Individuals feel 
themselves compelled to enter into this contract for the sake of security and their 
material and psychological well-being. They recognize that other individuals share 
these aims and they believe that they can most effectively achieve their common 
aims by means of a form of social cooperation that is regulated by law and such 
principles as equality and justice, and that enables individuals to combine their 
forces to produce a force greater than the sum of its parts capable of defending and 
securing their common interests. In this way, individuals are, in association with 
one another, able to gain control over the material and social conditions of their 
lives, as opposed to being prey to blind, spontaneous objective forces. They also 
gain civil freedom, which consists in the freedom to judge and to do as one pleases 
in so far as this does not harm others and is in conformity with the laws. Since this 
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civil freedom ‘is limited by the general will (OC 3 [SC]: 1.8.2), each individual, in 
his or her role as citizen, will exercise his or her capacity for moral freedom 
through the co-determination of laws that regulate public life and prevent indi- 
viduals from being dominated by other social agents and blind social forces. Thus, 
despite each citizen’s dependence on the indivisible political whole of which he or 
she is a member and his or her subjection to its laws, each individual as lawmaker 
is in the position to resist legislation or arrangements that threaten to make him or 
her dependent on the arbitrary will of another agent, and so ‘each, by giving 
himself to all, gives himself to no one’ (OC 3 [SC]: 1.6.8). 

From this it can be seen that the social contract establishes a condition in which 
freedom and practical necessity are reconciled in that the satisfaction of each 
individual’s material and psychological needs is constrained by the norms of social 
cooperation and obedience to law (necessity), while the norms and laws are 
conditioned and shaped by the exercise of moral freedom (freedom understood 
as rational self-determination). In contrast, an unregulated form of social life 
leaves individuals at the mercy of social forces that appear to be beyond their 
control and to produce outcomes that leave some agents subject to the arbitrary 
wills of other, more powerful social agents. The Second Part of the Second 
Discourse describes an unregulated social life of precisely this kind. Individuals 
have an overriding interest in escaping this unregulated form of social life and 
practical necessity will eventually motivate them to seek to escape it. It is only in 
this limited sense that one may “endeavor to derive from the evil itself the remedy 
which will cure it’ (OC 3 [GM]: 1.2.18). The key role played by moral freedom 
identified above shows that the effective application of this remedy will require 
conscious human intervention in the blind, spontaneous historical process that 
generates an unregulated form of social life which has negative consequences for 
individual happiness and well-being. The remedy cannot, therefore, be thought to 
arise spontaneously out of the evils associated with this unregulated form of social 
life in such a way that it appears as if the good was destined to triumph over evil. 
Indeed, the precise outcome remains a matter of contingency, for there is no 
guarantee that individuals will be motivated by practical necessity to enter into the 
right kind of social contract. 

Although the possibility of different outcomes entailed by the existence and 
exercise of moral freedom means that history is an ultimately contingent affair, we 
should not ignore the ways in which social and historical processes and their 
effects on human psychology limit the possibilities available to humankind at any 
given historical stage. The capacity for moral freedom is not equivalent to 
awareness of this capacity and the resolve to exercise it. Rather, individuals may 
lack any consciousness of this capacity or the resolve to exercise it in the appro- 
priate way even if they are conscious of their possession of it. Moreover, there may 
well exist cognitive, moral, or social factors that prevent individuals from achiev- 
ing sufficient awareness of their capacity for moral freedom or make them 
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unwilling to exercise this capacity even if they are conscious of their possession of 
it. Rousseau himself identifies this problem. For example, in connection with the 
speech made by the rich to the poor concerning the proposal to enter into what is 
alleged to be a mutually beneficial agreement, he alludes to how the simplicity of 
the poor made them credulous enough to accept this proposal, how conflict 
between them inclined them to accept it, and how the social conditions that 
emerged with increasing inequality had already begun to foster a slavish dispos- 
ition in people: ‘Much less than the equivalent of this Discourse was needed to 
sway crude, easily seduced men who, in any event, had too much business to sort 
out among themselves to be able to do without arbiters, and too much greed and 
ambition to be able to do for long without Masters’ (OC 3: 177; DI, 173). Thus, 
there is the question of what factors are likely to promote or to hinder conscious- 
ness of the capacity for moral freedom and the appropriate exercise of this 
capacity. I shall now say something more about this issue with the aim of 
highlighting a problem to which Rousseau draws our attention. This problem 
helps to explain the central role that he accords to practical necessity in his 
explanation of how human beings may come to accept the terms of the genuine 
social contract. The focus will be on the relation between social conditions or 
processes that are essentially historical in character and certain cognitive and 
practical aspects of subjectivity. 


5. Subjectivity and History 


One approach to Rousseau’s political writings has been to claim that their ultimate 
aim is to discover the principles in accordance with which relations between 
individuals within society and the state ought to be ordered. It is claimed, 
moreover, that these principles can be isolated from Rousseau’s wider concerns, 
such as how to ensure that citizens develop the dispositions required to establish 
and maintain a social and political order of the right kind. A distinction can 
therefore be drawn between the normative elements of the theory of the general 
will that represents Rousseau’s ‘philosophical conception of political legitimacy’ 
and ‘a political sociology’ concerned with the conditions of stability of ‘the society 
of the general will’, whose elements are not themselves determined by the concept 
of the general will.’ The principle of equality is taken to be one of the funda- 
mental principles that would order a society which meets the normative standards 
of a society governed and structured by the general will. One explanation of how 
the principle of equality figures in Rousseau’s account of the legitimate social 
contract, which is presented as the solution to problems identified in the Second 
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Discourse, is to claim that Rousseau does not equate amour-propre with its 
inflamed form of vanity. Rather, he associates this form of self-love just as much 
with the desire for equal social standing. For John Rawls, this points in the 
direction of the idea of a society of equals governed by principles of justice. 
Rawls then draws attention to a particular challenge that Rousseau identifies in 
the Social Contract and presents it as ‘the problem to which the social contract is 
to be the solution’.’” This is the challenge of finding ‘a form of association that will 
defend and protect the person and goods of each associate with the full common 
force’, a challenge that is to be met by showing how this form of association 
satisfies the requirement that ‘each, uniting with all, nevertheless obey only 
himself and remain as free as before’ (OC 3 [SC]: 1.6.4). I now want to draw 
attention to a potential problem to which this appeal to a desire for equal social 
standing gives rise if this desire is held to motivate the establishment of the form of 
association in question. 

Given what has already been said in the previous section, the fundamental 
challenge which the social contract is designed to meet, is to ensure that each 
member of the association established by this contract is able to preserve as much 
of his or her original independence as possible. This aim can be achieved, 
however, only in a significantly modified form, now that the necessity of social 
cooperation and the need to unite forces for the sake of the common good and 
common defence rule out a return to a condition of complete natural independ- 
ence. The challenge is therefore to explain how independence can be enjoyed 
within a condition of interdependence and when the security, freedom, and well- 
being of each individual is to be guaranteed by combining each individual’s power 
into one single, unitary force. None of this entails, however, that the immediate 
concern of each individual who enters into the social contract is to secure equal 
social standing. We should not, therefore, assume that each party to the social 
contract will be motivated by a desire to secure equal social standing, whereas this 
assumption is implied by such claims as the one that the community established 
on the basis of the principles of the social contract ‘is founded on a commitment to 
treat others as equals’.'* Rather, the equal social standing of each member of the 
association should be viewed more as a by-product of each individual’s pursuit of 
his or her fundamental interest in securing his or her own freedom and well-being 
as best as he or she can within a condition of interdependence. This chimes with 
Rousseau’s appeal to practical necessity as that which constrains individuals to 
enter into the social contract. 

If, for example, securing independence requires enjoying equal legal recogni- 
tion, as it arguably does, living in a society in which equal legal recognition finds 
embodiment in appropriate laws and institutions may foster the desire to be 
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viewed as someone who enjoys a legal and political status that is no more, but also 
no less, than the legal and political status enjoyed by others, even if one was not 
originally disposed to recognize the moral equality of others. In short, equal 
recognition and the desire for it can be regarded as unintended consequences of 
each individual’s desire to secure his or her independence combined with his 
or her voluntary subjection to those constraints that represent the best means of 
satisfying this desire in the existing situation, though this is not to say that there 
could not be individuals who were in fact initially motivated by a desire for equal 
social standing. Thus even an individual who was subject to the inflamed form of 
amour-propre, and in this respect might be thought to represent a kind of worst- 
case scenario, could come to accept the principle of equality, but only as a result of 
seeking to achieve the immediate goal of securing maximal independence and 
well-being in the face of the practical constraints generated by a condition of 
material and social interdependence. 

The appropriate legal and political arrangements might nevertheless subse- 
quently influence this individual in such a way that he or she undergoes an 
attitudinal change, which consists in coming to desire nothing more, but also 
nothing less, than the same legal and political status that others enjoy. There is, 
however, no mechanism to be found within the social contract itself that guaran- 
tees this outcome. Indeed, one may wonder how the desire for equal social 
standing could already motivate individuals to enter into a social contract that 
promises to satisfy this desire, when Rousseau himself describes the desire for 
superior social standing as one outcome of the social process that is unleashed 
once individuals become caught up in relations of material and social inter- 
dependence that generate asymmetries in power. He goes so far as to claim that 
people ‘come to hold Domination dearer than independence, and consent to bear 
chains so that they might impose chains [on others] in turn’ (OC 3: 188; DI, 183). 
In other words, dominating others becomes an end in itself, to which individuals 
are even willing to subordinate their desire for independence. 

Given the naturalness of the desire for independence, the only explanation of 
this phenomenon appears to be that an overriding desire for superior social 
standing has developed in people. Although the desire for equal social standing 
remains a possibility, in that inflamed amour-propre is shown to be the product of 
a contingent set of circumstances, while the social forces that generate it can be 
brought under control by means of the exercise of moral freedom, this desire 
cannot be assumed to motivate individuals. Rather, individuals can more reliably 
be assumed to be motivated by the desire to secure their independence and well- 
being as best they can and at as little cost to themselves. Yet, as the fraudulent 
social contract shows, this assumption concerning that which motivates individ- 
uals is compatible with an attempt to secure existing advantages in the face of the 
threat posed to them by others who do not enjoy these advantages, and thus with 
an outcome that is incompatible with the true interests of all individuals. If each 
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agent acts in accordance with the same fundamental aims but, unlike the poor 
people in the case of the fraudulent social contract, is aware of the proper means of 
securing his or her fundamental interests, then a different social contract is likely 
to emerge, one that embodies the principle of equality without necessarily being 
founded on a commitment to this principle. Instead, individuals are constrained 
by practical necessity to subject themselves to the same conditions as others, 
resulting in a situation in which individuals not only enjoy the same benefits 
but are also subject to the same obligations as others, even though they would 
prefer to be in a situation in which they enjoy the benefits without incurring the 
corresponding obligations. 

Rousseau’s Second Discourse, especially once it is read in the light of the Social 
Contract, can be understood as an attempt to make the reader reflectively aware of 
how any account of a legitimate social and political order cannot abstract from 
actual social and political conditions, nor avoid the question of how these histor- 
ically contingent conditions shape people’s beliefs and attitudes, thereby disposing 
them to act, or not to act, in certain ways. Otherwise, one risks attributing motives 
to individuals, among which we may include a commitment to the principle of 
equality, when the existence of these motives itself needs to be explained. By 
means of its narration of dynamic social processes and description of their effects, 
the Second Discourse, in contrast, shows how the ways in which human beings 
understand themselves, their relations to other human beings, and their social 
world are determined by processes in which they themselves are caught up, and 
which are essentially historical in character. In this way, Rousseau highlights a 
challenge faced by any attempt to transform existing social and political condi- 
tions, for one cannot then simply assume the existence of the desired beliefs and 
attitudes. 

At the same time, this approach does not exclude a normative theory in the 
sense of a general account of how society must be structured if it is to become 
compatible with fundamental human interests and the idea of freedom in par- 
ticular, which for Rousseau possesses an overriding value. This normative theory 
must nevertheless be sensitive to the material and historical conditions of 
any society that is to be structured in the relevant ways, especially to how these 
conditions shape people’s beliefs, desires, and attitudes. This constraint on 
normative theory means that we must take human beings “as they are’, that is to 
say, as shaped by the social and historical processes in which they are caught up. 
Although this does not mean that individuals cannot subsequently become some- 
thing other than what they currently are, it does mean that we cannot assume that 
they are already willing to endorse, or even recognize at all, the fundamental 
principles of the normative theory. If this type of assumption is dispensed with, it 
must instead be assumed that individuals are initially ‘forced to act on other 
principles’. Rousseau himself suggests that this constraint on any normative 
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theory presents certain difficulties in relation to his own theory of a legitimate 
social contract: 


For a nascent people to be capable of appreciating sound maxims of politics and 
of following the fundamental rules of reason of State, the effect would have to 
become the cause, the social spirit which is to be the work of the institution would 
have to preside over the institution itself, and men would have to be prior to laws 
what they ought to become by means of them. (OC 3 [SC]: 2.7.9) 


The success of this contract is here held to depend on a sense of solidarity, which is 
presented as a condition of genuine acceptance of the fundamental rules and 
principles that would govern a rational social and political order. It is assumed, 
however, that this sense of solidarity is originally absent and that it must, 
therefore, be produced by the rational social and political order that is to be 
established while presupposing it. One way of avoiding this logical circle would be 
to show how individuals are ‘forced’ to act on principles other than those 
according to which they are otherwise inclined to act.'* Thus, neither insight 
into the fundamental rules and principles of a rational social and political order 
nor commitment to these principles is required to establish this order itself. 
Insight and commitment, together with the sense of solidarity that they presup- 
pose, can instead be viewed as by-products of the establishment of this legal and 
political order and the benefits that it brings. Adequate insight and commitment 
may nevertheless be required to bring about a social and political order that is fully 
consistent with the relevant rules and principles and to guarantee sufficient 
allegiance to this order in the long run. 

The descriptive elements of the Second Discourse are therefore not to be 
regarded as ultimately dispensable features of this text. They are nevertheless 
made to appear so when it is claimed that Rousseau aims to denaturalize social 
conditions not only by making us aware that things could have been different if 
amour-propre had assumed the form of the demand for equal recognition instead 
of its inflamed form, but also by indicating how social and political relations can 
be reconfigured in accordance with the normative requirements embodied in the 


* Rousseau himself suggests various solutions to this problem. One solution is to begin with a 
people whose love of independence and sense of solidarity have not been corrupted and that meets 
other relevant conditions, such as being neither too rich nor too poor. In the Social Contract, Rousseau 
regards the Corsicans as the only potential candidate among the European nations of his time in 
connection with this solution (OC 3 [SC]: 2.10.5-6]. Another solution that Rousseau proposes 
concerns a wise and benevolent legislator who persuades a people to accept a set of fundamental 
laws (OC 3 [SC]: 2.7.1-11). This solution places great faith in the efficacy of laws when it comes to 
shaping people’s beliefs and attitudes, as well as relying on the exceptional powers and probity of the 
legislator. Education is presented as another solution, as when Rousseau proposes a Polish national 
education which fosters a republican ‘love of the laws and of freedom’ (OC 3 [CGP]: 4.1). This solution 
presupposes the existence of a person or group of persons whose wisdom, probity, and moral 
disposition are such as to enable them to establish such a system of education. 
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idea of a legitimate social contract.’° The notion of the denaturalization of social 
conditions is compatible with Rousseau’s project of demystification in the Second 
Discourse, evidence for which is provided by his unmasking of the ideological 
character of the fraudulent social contract.’® Yet the way in which this denatur- 
alization of social conditions is held to pave the way for the application of the 
normative principles that would govern a rational social and political order 
identified in the Social Contract implies that the descriptive elements can ultim- 
ately be dispensed with, like a ladder which has been used to scale a wall that one 
does not intend to climb back down. For once the denaturalizing of social 
conditions has been accomplished and the relevant normative principles identi- 
fied, it will simply be a matter of accepting these principles and applying them 
correctly. I would argue that the descriptive elements remain indispensable, and 
by no means subservient to an independent normative theory, precisely because 
they aim to capture the ways in which social processes shape the beliefs, desires, 
and attitudes of individuals, and thereby provide the necessary background to any 
account of how a given society is to be reformed. 

Since the descriptive elements concern how individuals come to conceive of 
themselves and their relations to others, together with what motivates them to 
accept the relevant normative principles, any account of these principles must be 
accompanied by a descriptive account that seeks to accommodate the first-person 
standpoint of agents who are caught up in social and historical processes that 
shape their understanding of themselves, social relations, and how the social and 
political world that they inhabit ought to be.’’ Therefore, rather than presuppos- 
ing some kind of ideal social agent that is somehow detached from such processes 
(for example, an agent that is assumed to be motivated by the desire for equal 
social standing only), the task is to explain how agents whose beliefs and attitudes 
may in fact be far removed from the ones required by such principles as equality 
and freedom can nevertheless come to endorse these principles and accept 
institutions that embody them. I have argued that Rousseau adopts a mode of 
explanation that appeals to the notion of practical necessity for precisely this 
reason. I intend to show how Kant, Hegel, and Marx in this regard appear to have 
learnt from Rousseau in the following ways: 


1. Each of these philosophers seeks to explain both the possibility and the 
emergence of legal, social, or political arrangements that embody such 


'® See Neuhouser, Rousseau’s Critique of Inequality, 208ff. 

*© See Starobinski, 299f. The task of demystification is mentioned in connection with both the 
fraudulent social contract and how Rousseau here exhibits the Enlightenment tendency to attribute 
the existence of oppressive institutions to a type of deceit that can be traced back to the interests of 
the powerful. 

17 Neuhouser, in contrast, claims that the narrative structure of the Second Part of the Second 
Discourse tends to ‘obscure’ the philosophical character of Rousseau’s explanation of inequality that he 
himself identifies with its systematic and atemporal features. See Rousseau’s Critique of Inequality, 61. 
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principles as equality and freedom in terms of ongoing social and historical 
processes in which individuals and social groups are caught up. They also 
seek to explain the development of certain capacities, including the cap- 
acity for self-determination, and attitudes that are connected with these 
legal, social, or political arrangements in terms of such social and historical 
processes. 

2. The emergence of these legal, social, or political arrangements cannot be 
explained in terms of a prior, conscious commitment to, and identification 
with, the principles in question. Rather, it is assumed on methodological 
grounds that individuals lack any conscious commitment to, and identifi- 
cation with, these principles.'* Practical necessity then plays a key role in 
explaining what motivates individuals to agree to, or to establish in a more 
indirect way, the relevant legal, social, or political arrangements and any 
attitudinal changes that significant social or political transformations 
presuppose. 

3. The legal, social, or political arrangements in each case aim, like Rousseau’s 
genuine social contract, at the reconciliation of freedom and practical 
necessity. The latter is thereby viewed as an ineliminable feature of 
human existence that must somehow be accommodated within a compre- 
hensive account of human freedom. This can be done by showing how 
freedom and practical necessity are compatible in the sense that human 
beings can exercise the capacity for self-determination with a view to 
gaining effective control over the material and social conditions of their 
lives in such a way that they become genuinely free in relation to one 
another. They would then no longer be at the mercy of blind social and 
historical forces, even though they are not altogether free of practical 
constraints. 


(3) in particular indicates how these philosophers tend to understand history 
in essentially progressive terms. Historical progress is measured in terms of the 
development of latent human powers and that which is, or can be, accomplished 
by the employment of them. As we have seen, although Rousseau provides reasons 
for thinking that progress of this kind is possible, he also provides reasons for 
thinking that it is by no means inevitable and thus historically necessary. Kant, 
Hegel, and Marx, in contrast, appear at times to suggest that progress is historic- 
ally necessary. We can therefore think of them as attempting to respond to 
Rousseau’s demonstration of the ultimate contingency of human history and 


*® Chapter 4, which looks at Hegel’s and Marx’s attempts to explain the historical necessity of the 
Terror, is an exception in that they both presuppose certain ways of thinking and a commitment to 
legal and political principles of a specific type on the part of the agents concerned. These ways of 
thinking and this commitment can themselves, however, be understood as having resulted from a 
historical process that precedes the French Revolution. 
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that which follows from it, namely, the impossibility of attributing to history any 
kind of positive end towards which it is necessarily tending, however indirectly 
and unevenly. But do any of these philosophers provide a truly convincing 
response to this denial of the inevitability of progress of the relevant kind? Is the 
notion of the open-endedness of history, which does not preclude recognition of 
how earlier developments determine the options available at a later historical 
stage, not instead preferable to the idea of a historical necessity that is understood 
in terms of some kind of end of history? On the one hand, the notion of practical 
necessity lends itself to the idea of historical necessity in that it appears to make 
historical developments largely independent of the wills of those agents who are 
constrained to help bring about progress in accordance with some kind of goal of 
history. On the other hand, I shall identify various problems with Kant’s, Hegel’s, 
and Marx’s attempts to employ the notion of practical necessity in the service of a 
progressive account of history that appeals to such an idea of historical necessity. 


3 
Practical Necessity and History II 


Kant on Universal History 


1. Practical Necessity, Normative Necessity, 
and Historical Necessity 


Kant’s essay ‘Idea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’ seeks to 
explain the emergence of a legal and political order that embodies the principles of 
equality and freedom in terms of ongoing social and historical processes in which 
individuals are caught up. The individuals caught up in these processes are 
compelled by their fundamental interests and the situation facing them not only 
to agree to the relevant legal and political arrangements but also to develop their 
latent, distinctively human powers, some of which are conditions of the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of these arrangements. In this way, Kant’s explanation 
of the emergence of legal and political order does not presuppose a prior conscious 
commitment to, and identification with, the principles that ought to govern it. 
Rather, the absence of any commitment to, and identification with, these prin- 
ciples is assumed on methodological grounds. Practical necessity then plays a key 
role in explaining what motivates individuals to agree to the establishment and 
maintenance of a legal and political order governed by the relevant principles. 
It also enables Kant to explain significant historical developments in terms of the 
first-person standpoint of agents who are constrained by the concrete situation in 
which they find themselves and how it relates to their fundamental interests to 
bring about these developments. 

In order to establish the relevant legal and political arrangements and thereby 
secure for themselves a sphere of personal freedom, human beings must exercise 
the capacity for self-determination in such a way as to gain collective control over 
their conditions of life, as opposed to being at the mercy of social and historical 
forces. Freedom and practical necessity are then reconciled in that although these 
conditions of life generate constraints on human agency, the particular form that 
these constraints take becomes the work of freedom. Yet this is not the end point 
for Kant, who entertains the prospect of a condition in which freedom and 
necessity are reconciled in another way. Here, the normative constraints to 
which individuals are subject lose their external character altogether, because 
individuals directly identify themselves with them, rather than accepting them 
on merely prudential grounds. The transition to this moral condition involves a 


Practical Necessity, Freedom, and History: From Hobbes to Marx. David James, Oxford University Press (2021). 
© David James. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/9780198847885.003.0004 
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transition from practical necessity in the sense that I intend it to practical necessity 
in the sense that Kant intends it, namely, as a normative necessity whose con- 
straints assume the specific form of duties. In the case of this kind of practical 
necessity, agents are obliged, as members of a kingdom of ends, to legislate for 
both themselves and others by adopting principles of action purely on the grounds 
that these principles are universally valid and derivable from the idea of the 
dignity of a rational being, as opposed to adopting them because of some inclin- 
ation that they have and some advantage that they hope to gain (AA 4 [GMM]: 
434). I shall argue that the transition from a legal and political order based on self- 
interest to a truly moral order in which agents obey this kind of practical necessity 
requires a dispositional change that Kant would have to explain in terms of the 
kind of practical necessity that I have in mind. Prior to this dispositional change, 
this practical necessity can, at most, only track the normative necessity intended 
by Kant, in the sense that it leads human beings to bring about a state of affairs 
which corresponds to one that they ought to bring about simply because morality 
demands this of them. To avoid confusion, I shall refer to Kant’s idea of practical 
necessity as ‘normative necessity’, so as to distinguish it from the type of practical 
necessity discussed in the previous chapters. 

The historical process which results in a legal and political order that paves the 
way for a moral order is presented as a necessary one, on the grounds that it must 
be thought to unfold in accordance with a final end towards which history as a 
whole is tending and that ultimately determines the course which it takes. The 
idea of historical necessity is implied by Kant’s distinction between the aims of a 
philosophical account of history and the aims of the historian. In so far as history 
forms an object of inquiry for the historian, it is concerned with actions performed 
by historical agents and with events that have resulted from these actions. 
A philosophical account of history, in contrast, concerns itself with certain laws 
that underlie all such actions and events. 

This concern with the underlying laws of history is reflected in Kant’s attempt 
to explain the emergence of legal and political arrangements that are conditions of 
the full development of human powers and also open the way to the establishment 
of a moral order in terms of an aim of nature (Naturabsicht) or plan of nature 
(Naturplan). These legal and political arrangements are those of ‘a society in 
which freedom under external laws can be encountered combined in the greatest 
possible degree with irresistible power’ (AA 8 [[UH]: 22) and a federation of 
nations (Vélkerbund) in which the power of each state is subject to the laws of this 
federation’s ‘united will’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 24). In Kant’s essay, the proximate cause of 
the emergence of these legal and political arrangements is practical necessity, since 
individuals are motivated to agree to enter into them by their overriding interests 
and the belief that the situation facing them is such that no other meaningful and 
more attractive options are available to them. Although individuals may here 
appear powerless in the face of the laws governing history and the practical 
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constraints that these laws generate, they collectively possess the capacity to shape 
history through their actions in response to the concrete situation in which they 
find themselves, as when they agree among themselves to subject themselves to 
law and to a single, unified political authority. 

In connection with the establishment of a ‘civil society’, Kant explicitly claims 
that need (Noth) compels (zwingt) human beings, who otherwise value their 
unconstrained freedom, ‘to enter into this condition of coercion [Zustand des 
Zwanges]’, because they recognize that their ‘wild freedom’ is incompatible with a 
situation in which they are able to coexist peacefully (AA 8 [IUH]: 22). This 
implies that human beings choose to impose legal and political constraints on 
their natural freedom only because they regard these constraints as necessary 
conditions of their own security and personal freedom. It is therefore a case of 
practical necessity and prudential reasoning, rather than a commitment to a moral 
principle whose unconditional validity is recognized. Moreover, the passage in 
question suggests that this practical necessity is sufficient to motivate acceptance 
of the relevant legal and political constraints. 

With respect to the establishment of a global legal and political order, nature 
employs a particular means of getting individual states to take the initial steps 
towards the establishment of a federation of nations, namely, the way in which the 
evils that each state suffers eventually leads it to recognize the practical necessity of 
renouncing its complete independence. These evils are analogous to the evils 
suffered by human beings in a condition of natural freedom. Yet individual states 
may come to take the final step of establishing this federation only ‘after many 
devastations, reversals and even thoroughgoing inward exhaustion of their 
powers’, even though this is a step that reason would have told them to take 
‘without so much sad experience’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 24; translation modified). Thus 
the establishment of both a domestic and a global legal and political order must be 
explained in terms of a process in which human unsociability (Ungeselligkeit) ‘is 
necessitated by itself [durch sich selbst genéthigt] to discipline itself’ (AA 8 
[IUH]: 22). 

From what has been said above, Kant must be thought to be committed to the 
idea that even if we assume that human beings possess the capacity to gain insight 
into how it is rational for them to establish the relevant forms of legal and political 
order, we cannot also assume that they will actually achieve such insight, nor that 
they will be motivated to act according to it independently of the negative 
experiences that compel them to establish legal and political order. This idea 
relates to a distinctive feature of Kant’s essay. This is the way in which it attempts 
to describe a mechanism that explains how individuals and states, although they 
cannot be expected to do immediately what reason demands of them, would in the 
end agree to arrangements that are necessary to bring about the transition to a 
legal and political order which facilitates the full development of human powers 
and opens the way to a moral form of community. The mechanism in question is a 
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practical necessity which has both a subjective aspect and an objective aspect. The 
objective aspect concerns the existence of events, states of affairs, and social or 
historical forces that are beyond the immediate control of individuals or states, 
and that constrain them by limiting their options. The subjective aspect concerns 
the feeling or explicit belief that one is constrained to do something that one 
would avoid doing if another, more attractive option was thought to be available. 
It is fitting to speak of a subjective aspect because Kant himself implies that 
individuals would, in fact, prefer to enjoy unlimited freedom if the costs of 
enjoying this freedom were not so high, and we may assume that the same 
holds true for independent states, which would prefer not to give up their political 
independence in any way. It is, in the first instance, the desire to preserve 
themselves and not to suffer harm at the hands of other individuals or states 
that initially leads (or will lead) human beings and independent states to renounce 
their natural freedom or complete political independence in the face of the 
absence of other, more attractive options. Kant’s recognition of this subjective 
aspect enables him to adopt an innovative approach in his essay ‘Idea for a 
Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’. This approach involves explaining 
the emergence of a law-governed state and a global legal and political order in 
terms ofa first-person standpoint and in such a way as not to assume the existence 
of a distinctively moral form of motivation. Instead, Kant relies only on some 
minimal assumptions concerning the desire for security and some degree of 
personal freedom or political independence in the face of the threats posed to 
them by other individuals or other states. 

In seeking to adopt the first-person standpoint of agents who are subject to 
practical necessity, this essay guards itself against becoming question-begging. In 
particular, it does not assume that individuals or states are motivated by anything 
other than self-interest, whether it concerns their physical safety, material well- 
being, or their independence. Thus the essay begins with an assumption that is far 
removed from the requirements of morality, as Kant himself understands them.* 
This is not to say, however, that an agent’s attitudes together with that which 
motivates him or her cannot be transformed in the course of the experiences that 
he or she undergoes and as a result of being subject to the kind of legal and 
political order whose emergence Kant seeks to explain in terms of practical 
necessity. Indeed, the experiences that individuals undergo and the social and 
historical processes in which they are caught up will in some way shape their 


‘ An attempt to avoid presupposing a sense of moral duty is also found in the essay “Towards 
Perpetual Peace’, in which Kant seeks to address the question of how human beings can be made to do, 
and thus will do, that which they ‘ought to do in accordance with laws of freedom’, but without 
compromising their freedom (AA 8 [TPP]: 365). He seeks to solve this problem by describing how 
nature ‘comes to the aid of the general will grounded in reason, revered but impotent in practice’, by 
compelling human beings, both at a national level and at a global one, to agree to enter into a law- 
governed condition. Kant expressly claims, moreover, that this transition does not concern ‘the moral 
improvement of human beings but only the mechanism of nature’ (AA 8 [TPP]: 366). 
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attitudes and produce motivational changes, though this is not to say that any 
such changes and transformations occur in a purely mechanical way.” As we shall 
see, Kant himself appears to want to claim that there is some kind of moral 
transformation, or at least the potential for one. Nevertheless, if Kant is to remain 
true to the method that he originally adopts, his explanation of any such trans- 
formation will need to avoid introducing factors that can be viewed as external to 
the standpoint of the relevant agents because they either cannot be assumed to 
figure among these agents’ initial attitudes and sources of motivation or cannot be 
adequately explained in terms of subsequent developments. Moreover, the narra- 
tive style of parts of Kant’s essay allows us, its readers, to adopt the standpoint of 
the agents whose actions, together with the reasons behind them, are being 
described. In this way, a third-person standpoint begins to merge with the first- 
person standpoint. Our reading and interpretation of Kant’s essay ‘Idea for a 
Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’ should therefore be an immanent 
one in that it adopts the standpoint of the agents caught up in the social and 
historical processes that Kant describes. I shall argue that this requirement 
generates certain difficulties in relation to a central aim of Kant’s essay, namely, 
to show how history should be written from a philosophical perspective, which 
involves identifying a final end towards which history must be thought to be 
tending and that determines the overall course of history. 

As previously mentioned, this end concerns the full development of human 
powers. This requires the exercise of human moral capacities within a community 
that transcends a legal and political community in which practical necessity 
merely tracks normative necessity by constraining agents to do what duty already 
requires of them. Within this moral community agents are governed by normative 
necessity in the form of duties that form the direct objects of their willing. Since, 
for Kant, acting according to this normative necessity means to be morally free, 
the transition to this community amounts, in effect, to the transition to a condi- 
tion in which freedom and necessity become fully reconciled. To avoid the 
introduction of an external standpoint when explaining how human beings can 
be thought to be making progress towards this end, Kant must explain the relevant 
dispositional change in such a way that it remains immanent to his account of 
the social and historical processes in which individuals are caught up. We, that 


? In the Third Proposition of his essay, Kant insists that the state of perfection to be achieved by 
humanity should, for the sake of humanity’s self-esteem, be humanity’s own work. Although this 
demand might be thought to conflict with the central role played by practical necessity in Kant’s 
account of how the aim of nature is progressively realized in the course of history, given that it suggests 
that humanity unconsciously works towards the achievement of this end without individuals having 
freely chosen to adopt it, these actions would still be each agent’s own actions in so far as individuals 
actively consent to enter a law-governed national or global political order. Moreover, responses to the 
situation in which individuals find themselves are not predetermined, for although practical necessity 
strongly inclines them to pursue one course of action rather than another one, it does not completely 
rule out the possibility of their acting otherwise. 
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is to say Kant’s readers, must correspondingly come to accept his teleological 
understanding of history by being shown how the relevant dispositional change 
and the consequences of it can be explained in a purely immanent way. We would 
then have good reasons for accepting Kant’s teleological understanding of history 
and his recommendation that a philosophical account of history be written in 
accordance with it.’ This leaves us with the question of how Kant attempts to 
explain the possibility of a moral transformation in people’s attitudes and that 
which motivates them. Kant implies that this moral transformation is facilitated 
by the establishment of a legal and political order of the appropriate kind. Yet is he 
able to explain how individuals, simply through their membership of this legal and 
political order, will undergo a fundamental moral change, with the result that their 
actions no longer need to be explained in terms of practical necessity and an 
instrumental form of rationality whose ultimate end is self-interest? 

This moral transformation is taken for granted when it is claimed that once a 
law-governed state or ‘civil society’ is in place, reason becomes the subject and 
agent of change, leading rational subjects qua moral agents to act with the direct 
intention of fulfilling nature’s final end, which for Kant means realizing the aims 
of reason itself.* If the final end of nature is an essentially moral one and 
individuals seek to realize this end simply because reason commands them to 
do so, then there would indeed have been a moral transformation. This trans- 
formation would help to explain how individuals or states that were initially 
compelled to limit their freedom of action as a matter of practical necessity 
would be sufficiently motivated on purely moral grounds to maintain the legal 
and political order that has been established even when they no longer suffer the 
evils that first motivated them to establish it. An explanation of how this legal and 
political order would be maintained over time is required because the realization 
of the plan of nature in the course of history entails a developmental process in 
which the relevant legal and political arrangements provide the framework that 
enables the capacities required of moral agents to develop by removing, or at least 
minimizing, the incentives to act in immoral ways. During this process, these 
necessary, if not sufficient, conditions of moral development must remain in place 


> As regards the precise status of the plan of nature that Kant mentions in ‘Idea for a Universal 
History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’, it can be said to possess only the regulative status of an idea that we 
must employ in order to comprehend history as an intelligible whole, an idea whose objective validity 
cannot, however, be demonstrated. This regulative status anticipates Kant’s later theory of how living 
things cannot be adequately comprehended in purely mechanical terms developed in the Critique of the 
Power of Judgment published in 1790. See Allison, “Teleology and history in Kant’. In “Towards 
Perpetual Peace’, which was published in 1795, Kant explicitly adopts a regulative idea, for although 
he speaks of ‘the great artist nature (natura daedala rerum) from whose mechanical course purpos- 
iveness shines forth visibly, letting concord arise by means of the discord between human beings even 
against their will’, he states that the notion of providence suggested by the ‘artifices of nature’ is 
something that we ‘only can and must add... in thought... by analogy with actions of human art’ (AA 
8 [TPP]: 360-2). 

* See Herman, ‘A habitat for humanity’. 
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until such time as normative necessity reliably replaces practical necessity, which 
is a goal that the human race may hope to come closer to achieving but may never 
actually achieve. Given how the historical narrative that Kant offers is one in 
which practical necessity originally only tracks normative necessity, an account of 
how these same legal and political conditions produce the required moral trans- 
formation is needed. For the reasons stated above, this account must not adopt a 
standpoint that is external to the standpoint of the agents of historical change. 

I shall argue that there are grounds for doubting that Kant is able to explain this 
moral transformation in the required way. This will lead me to identify a funda- 
mental problem with his account of what would motivate individuals to maintain 
a legal and political order of the relevant kind once they no longer suffer the evils 
that first motivated human beings to establish it. In the final part of this chapter, 
I relate this problem to Kant’s idea of a philosophical approach to history and the 
historical necessity associated with it, by identifying a tension between the cosmo- 
politan aim of Kant’s essay and the need to maintain a global legal and political 
order that this aim generates. Since the existence of this global legal and political 
order is a necessary condition of the realization of the plan of nature in the course 
of history, this tension amounts to one between Kant’s idea of universal history, 
with its commitment to the idea of progressive historical development, and the 
cosmopolitan aim of the philosophical approach to the material provided by 
historical studies that he advocates. First, though, we need to gain a better 
understanding of Kant’s attempt to provide a purely immanent account of how 
human beings, who are not assumed to be directly motivated by moral concerns, 
would come to agree to the establishment of a legal and political order in which 
freedom and practical necessity are reconciled, albeit in such a way that practical 
necessity merely tracks normative necessity. 


2. Good Comes from Evil: Unsociable Sociability and 
the Creation of Legal and Political Order 


For Kant, the social antagonism which results from each individual seeking to 
further his or her self-interested ends within society provides the original motor of 
human history. This antagonism is the first aspect of ‘unsociable sociability’ 
(ungesellige Geselligkeit). The unsociability of human beings consists in their 
desire to be independent and to order everything in accordance with their own 
ends and views. This results in social conflict whenever individuals, each of whom 
acts according to the desire for independence, come to pursue incompatible ends. 
The solution to the problem of social conflict is for all individuals to agree to 
subject themselves to a legal and political order capable of safeguarding each 
individual’s independence at the same time as it limits it by determining which 
ends are permissible and how far permissible ends can legitimately be pursued. 
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Even within this legal and political order, however, there will be competition, 
because the right to pursue permissible ends does not entail that all individuals 
will be able to acquire the means to these ends or possess them to the same extent 
as others do. Human sociability, in contrast, consists in the desire to associate with 
other members of the human species. This desire concerns how each individual 
can feel truly human only by developing his or her distinctively human powers, 
which is itself possible only through interaction with other human beings. We 
have already seen how Rousseau explains the development of distinctively human 
powers in terms of the existence of social relations, though there was here no 
suggestion that human beings who had yet to develop these powers through social 
interaction would experience any desire to associate with other members of the 
same species. While human sociability makes social relations necessary, the 
unsociable aspect of human nature means that these relations possess an antag- 
onistic character. Yet, in the absence of social antagonism, human powers would 
remain undeveloped and this would be contrary to nature’s aim. 

Competition is one of the main means by which human powers, which would 
otherwise remain merely latent, are developed. Even moral vices can prove useful 
in this regard. Kant accordingly states that nature should be thanked ‘for the 
incompatibility, for the spiteful competitive vanity, for the insatiable desire to 
possess or even to dominate’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 21). Consequently, although human 
beings, if their nature had been different, might have enjoyed a harmonious, 
contented, and peaceful Arcadian pastoral life, their existence would then have 
possessed little more value than that of the animals they kept. Nature, however, 
intended something different for human beings, namely, that although they will 
‘to live comfortably and contentedly’, they should abandon this state of content- 
ment and idleness to enter a condition of labour and toil (AA 8 [[UH]: 21). In this 
way, something good is held to result from something that is evil in the sense of 
being highly undesirable or morally deficient. 

We here encounter the beginnings of an answer to the question of why practical 
necessity is required to explain how human beings are motivated, independently 
of what they themselves might originally desire to do and might otherwise have 
chosen to do, to establish legal and political arrangements that are conditions of 
the further development of their distinctively human powers, as nature intends. In 
the absence of practical necessity and the social antagonism which is its source, 
human beings would not have been motivated to leave a purely natural condition. 
They could not, therefore, have even begun to exercise, and thus develop, powers 
that extended beyond those required by a rudimentary form of individual and social 
development. Rather, or so Kant assumes, human beings would have preferred to 
remain in a state of comfortable idleness that prevented the full development of 
their powers because there was no need for them to exercise these powers. 

Social antagonism also proves essential when it comes to explaining how 
human beings, through painful experience, came to renounce their lawless natural 
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freedom in favour of the establishment of legal and political order. A further stage 
is added when Kant distinguishes between a civilized condition, which presup- 
poses both the development of those human powers without which culture is not 
possible and the establishment of legal and political order, and a moral condition. 
He contrasts this moral condition with one that merely appears to be moral, in 
that it is characterized by such external moral phenomena as propriety and love of 
honour. Kant concedes that as far as such a merely civilized condition is con- 
cerned, ‘Rousseau was not so wrong when he preferred...the condition of sav- 
ages’. We must not, therefore, confuse the transition from a state of lawless natural 
freedom to this civilized condition with the transition to a moral condition that 
humanity must also make if the plan of nature is to be fulfilled, and before which 
‘human nature endures the hardest ills under the deceptive appearance of external 
welfare’. Kant identifies this next, higher stage with ‘the combination of states’ (die 
Staatenverbindung) (AA 8 [IUH]: 26). This implies that he has in mind the 
transition to a global legal and political order. 

We must assume that a national legal and political order has by this stage 
already been established by human beings who have come to recognize the 
practical necessity of taking this step as a result of the evils that they have 
experienced in a condition of natural freedom, given how this global legal and 
political order is a federation of independent states. Human beings are compelled 
to establish this federal global legal and political order by their experiences of the 
horrors and disadvantages of a situation in which ‘states apply all their powers to 
their vain and violent aims of expansion and thus ceaselessly constrain the slow 
endeavor of the inner formation [Bildung] of their citizens’ mode of thought’. 
These experiences ‘necessitate [ndthigen] our species to devise... a law of equilib- 
rium and to introduce...a cosmopolitan condition of public state security’ 
(AA 8 [IUH]: 26). The conflict between states that is the source of the practical 
necessity which motivates the establishment of a law-governed international order 
can therefore be classed as ‘healthy’ because of its role in bringing about the 
transition in question. Both a national and a global legal and political order help to 
reconcile freedom and practical necessity by guaranteeing individuals and states a 
sphere in which they can act independently and exercise their capacity for self- 
determination in the face of the constraints on their freedom of action to which 
they are nevertheless subject, and that form conditions of their own security and 
lawful freedom. Although individuals and states are driven by practical necessity 
to subject themselves to such constraints in the absence of other meaningful, more 
attractive options, they voluntarily subject themselves to these constraints because 
they recognize the benefits of doing so. 

Given how the existence of legal and political order at the national level is 
compatible with social antagonism in the form of competition between individ- 
uals and, at least initially, with international hostility and rivalry, it is far from 
obvious that people’s attitudes and that which motivates them must be thought to 
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undergo a fundamental change. The attitudes of individuals and that which 
motivates them could instead remain essentially the same as the attitudes and 
sources of motivation of the members of the human species who (if only hypo- 
thetically) out of practical necessity originally agreed among themselves to estab- 
lish legal and political order. Although Kant associates a global legal and political 
order with a moral, as opposed to merely civilized, condition, the problem 
remains because an explanation of how such a moral change could have come 
about is required. As we shall see, Kant arguably fails to explain this change, even 
though a natural way of understanding his use of the term ‘moral’ in the relevant 
context is that it signifies a fundamental change in people’s attitudes and that 
which motivates them, because it is no longer a matter of practical necessity 
merely tracking normative necessity. Rather, this normative necessity, in the 
form of duties commanded by reason itself, has become the direct object of the 
agent’s will. 

One particular difficulty that Kant here faces concerns how the kind of legal 
and political order that he has in mind, whether it be a national or a global one, 
does not appear to be one that must subsequently be willed and maintained by 
agents motivated by the demands of moral reason alone. This is not to say that the 
maintenance of a national or global legal and political order would not require 
that individuals in some sense identify themselves with it. Yet the grounds of this 
identification need not be specifically moral ones. Rather, these grounds could be 
purely instrumental ones, such as a desire for social stability and peace, which can 
themselves be explained in terms of the desire to preserve one’s life and to secure 
for oneself a sphere of freedom which others must respect. Indeed, Kant’s reliance 
on the notion of practical necessity reflects this. Moreover, Kant needs to explain 
how the required dispositional change is brought about without introducing an 
external standpoint. His account of the transition to a moral standpoint is 
sufficiently vague, however, to justify the claim that he fails not only to do this 
but also to provide any indication of how there is any genuine transition to a 
distinctively moral sphere: 


Thus happen the first true steps from crudity toward culture, which really 
consists in the social worth of the human being; thus all talents come bit by bit 
to be developed, taste is formed, and even, through progress in enlightenment, a 
beginning is made toward the foundation of a mode of thought which can with 
time transform the rude natural predisposition to make moral distinctions into 
determinate practical principles and hence transform a pathologically compelled 
agreement to form a society finally into a moral whole. (AA 8 [IUH]: 21) 


From this passage it seems that the ability to make moral distinctions, though 
what type of distinction is left unclear, enables human beings to establish certain 
principles that may then govern them and unite them as members of a single 
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moral community whose precise nature is also not specified, apart from how, as 
previously mentioned, it appears to be identified with the global legal and political 
order which forms the end of history in so far as history is concerned with the 
development of human powers within a legal and political framework. Yet this 
global legal and political order can be viewed as only a negative condition of 
morality, in that war is a condition in which even those individuals who are 
otherwise disposed to act morally in the strong sense of acting from a conscious- 
ness of unconditional duty may well find themselves in situations in which 
practical necessity demands that they act immorally.° What is ultimately required, 
however, is an explanation of how individuals who are subject to a practical 
necessity generated by social antagonism and its consequences can undergo a 
fundamental dispositional change which corresponds to the transition from a 
state of affairs in which they will legal and political order only as a matter of 
practical necessity to one in which they will such an order on distinctively moral 
grounds and thus as members of a genuine moral community. 

One response to this gap in Kant’s theory of historical development would 
therefore be to identify ways in which he does argue, however implicitly, that the 
attitudes and dispositions of human beings fundamentally change once a law- 
governed state and a global legal and political order in particular have been 
established. With respect to a global legal and political order it is argued that 
Kant identifies certain features of fundamental human psychology that are com- 
patible with, and may even promote, a cosmopolitan standpoint, including feel- 
ings of beneficence. Moreover, once human beings have begun to act morally, they 
may learn to love to do so, with the result that moral feelings are produced and 
reinforced in them.° Assertions of this kind are not enough, however, given Kant’s 
reliance on the existence of social antagonism and the notion of practical necessity 
when explaining the gradual realization of the plan of nature. As we already know, 
this reliance on the existence of social antagonism and the notion of practical 
necessity is to be explained in terms of Kant’s intention to avoid the introduction 
of any presuppositions concerning moral features of fundamental human psych- 
ology, whereas a direct appeal to natural moral feelings would introduce factors 
that require adopting the kind of external standpoint which should be avoided.’ 
Although it promises to avoid the introduction of an external standpoint, the idea 


° In the Critique of the Power of Judgment, Kant appeals to the idea that culture lessens the dominion 
of sensuous inclinations, thereby preparing human beings ‘for a sovereignty in which reason alone shall 
have power (AA 5 [CJ]: 433-4). This is a necessary but not sufficient condition of morality, however, 
because there is no guarantee that the capacity for self-mastery that is developed in this way will in fact 
be employed in the pursuit of moral ends. 

° Kleingeld, Kant and Cosmopolitanism, 165ff. 

7 It would also rely on claims that Kant may make while ignoring other ones that appear incom- 
patible with the idea of a transition to a moral way of thinking and acting, such as some of the key 
claims connected with his theory of the radical evil in human nature. For an account of how Kant’s 
theory of radical evil creates difficulties precisely in relation to the transition from a legal and political 
order to a moral community, see James, Rousseau and German Idealism, 57ff. See also note 17 below. 
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that a love of acting morally develops in individuals as an unintended conse- 
quence of acting morally presupposes that people have already begun to act 
morally. Acting morally might in the first instance be thought to require only 
external conformity with duty, whereas a love of acting morally consists in the 
disposition to act from a sense of duty. This is compatible with a situation in 
which practical necessity merely tracks normative necessity.* Thus this response 
simply reintroduces the problem of explaining the transition from external mor- 
ality to a genuine moral disposition, which requires an account of how the mere 
tracking of normative necessity by practical necessity is replaced by direct willing 
of, and voluntary subjection to, normative necessity. The claim that a love of 
acting morally can develop in individuals, either as an unintended consequence of 
their acting morally in a merely external fashion or as the result of occasional acts 
performed with a genuine moral disposition, in any case assumes that such acting 
can or does produce and reinforce moral feelings. 

Individuals cannot, therefore, be assumed to be motivated by considerations 
that are essentially different from the ones that initially motivated human beings 
to establish legal and political order when it comes to their willingness to remain 
part of, and to help maintain, this order.’ To claim otherwise requires introducing 
an external standpoint that is incompatible with a major advantage of the 
approach that Kant adopts in ‘Idea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan 
Aim’, namely, how it seeks to accommodate the way in which human thought and 
action are shaped by the social and historical processes in which agents are caught 
up by adopting a first-person standpoint. If Kant is unable to explain the required 
moral transformation in the attitudes and dispositions of human beings in a way 
that is consistent with this approach, then the realization of the aim of nature 


8 This can, in fact, be regarded as the stage that Kant thinks humankind has so far reached, given 
what he says in the following passage: 


We are cultivated in a high degree by art and science. We are civilized, perhaps to the point 
of being overburdened, by all sorts of social decorum and propriety. But very much is still 
lacking before we can be held to be already moralized. For the idea of morality still belongs 
to culture; but the use of this idea which comes down only to a resemblance of morals in 
love of honor and in external propriety constitutes only being civilized... But everything 
good that is not grafted onto a morally good disposition, is nothing but mere semblance and 
glittering misery. In this condition humankind will remain until, in the way I have said, it 
will labor its way out of the chaotic condition of the present relations between states. 

(AA 8 [IUH]: 26) 


° In response to what I argue here, one might appeal to Kant’s writings on related topics, such as his 
Rechtslehre of 1797, by claiming that it is here that Kant constructs an argument which demonstrates 
that human beings have a duty to promote the state as one of their ends, irrespective of any empirical 
considerations, simply because a state with coercive power is a necessary condition of the fundamental 
right to freedom that each person originally enjoys. Clearly, however, this type of response would miss 
the point in the case of ‘Idea for a Universal History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’, given that in this essay 
Kant is interested in offering a type of explanation that does appeal to certain empirical considerations, 
including observable human psychological propensities, with these propensities forming part of a 
narrative that itself describes dynamic, essentially antagonistic social and historical processes and 
certain legal and political transformations produced by them. 
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begins to look far from historically necessary in so far as it demands not only the 
development of human powers within a legal and political order that reconciles 
freedom and practical necessity, but also the development of distinctively moral 
attitudes and dispositions within a community in which normative necessity, in 
the form of duties commanded by reason, becomes the direct object of the agent’s 
willing. An element of contingency can, in fact, be seen to enter the long-term 
historical picture at an even earlier stage in the realization of Kant’s plan of nature, 
as I shall now demonstrate in connection with a question that arises from the 
foregoing discussion. 

This question can be formulated as follows: since the practical necessity which 
motivates human beings to establish legal and political order are bound up with 
certain negative experiences that they undergo and wish to avoid in the future, 
what would motivate later generations to remain part of, and to help maintain, 
such an order if, in accordance with the original intention behind its establish- 
ment, this legal and political order effectively prevents human beings suffering 
such negative experiences? The difficulty that Kant here faces becomes most 
obvious in the case of a global legal and political order or a more restricted 
transnational one. For if, in accordance with Kant’s own predictions, an order 
of this kind has succeeded in preventing wars, then war may appear a highly 
unlikely prospect to people who have become used to conditions of peace and are 
more directly concerned with the type of threat to their security and well-being 
that a law-governed state is meant to deal with. One possible source of motivation 
would be the kind of moral disposition that directly subjects itself to normative 
necessity, which can here be taken to include the duty to maintain and further the 
conditions of global peace. We can therefore see why Kant would want to claim 
that there is a dispositional change that marks the transition from a legal and 
political order founded on ‘a pathologically compelled agreement’ to a community 
whose members are united to form ‘a moral whole’. In the absence of a convincing 
explanation of this dispositional change, however, we are still confronted with the 
question identified above. 

It is important here to bear in mind the following points. The first point is that 
Kant distinguishes between that which reason tells individuals to do and that 
which they are motivated to do. He does not, moreover, presuppose any kind of 
spontaneous alignment of them. Indeed, in ‘Idea for a Universal History with a 
Cosmopolitan Aim’, Kant introduces the notion of practical necessity in order to 
explain how their alignment comes about. The second point is that the mainten- 
ance of legal and political order is a condition of the full development of distinct- 
ively human powers in the species as a whole. Legal and political order must 
therefore exist as long as it is necessary for the full development of these powers to 
occur, which could mean for a very long, and perhaps even indefinite, period of 
time. During this period of time, a gradual relapse into the condition that proceeds 
the development of culture and the establishment of the legal and political order 
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that is a condition of culture will remain a constant possibility if there has not been 
a sufficiently fundamental dispositional change in the individuals who are subject 
to this legal and political order. An explanation of how future generations will be 
motivated to remain part of, and to maintain, this legal and political order is 
therefore required by the idea of the gradual fulfilment of the plan of nature. In the 
next section, I shall combine discussion of this issue with an account of its 
implications for the kind of progressive historical narrative offered by Kant. 
This will lead me to consider the role of historical necessity in Kant’s account of 
a universal history. 


3. Universal History and Historical Necessity 


Kant’s attempt to explain significant legal and political change in terms of a 
practical necessity that is generated by social and international conflict in con- 
junction with fundamental human desires and interests in no way favours the 
kind of progressive historical narrative that he wants to offer. This can be shown 
with reference to Machiavelli's analysis of the effectiveness of the institutions of 
the Roman Republic based on his reading of Livy’s history of this republic. 
According to Machiavelli, practical necessity and social conflict help to explain 
the strengths and achievements of the Roman Republic because of how they can 
be shown to produce a free and strong republic. The social antagonism concerns 
open conflict between the plebs and the Roman Senate. The dissatisfaction of the 
plebs resulted in social unrest that compelled the members of the Senate, who, we 
may assume, would have preferred to act otherwise if other, more attractive 
options had been available to them, to grant the populace a role in the adminis- 
tration of the republic. This arrangement led to the introduction of laws and 
institutions favourable to the establishment of general freedom.’® Moreover, this 
human good could not have been achieved in any other way, because it is assumed 
that ‘men never do good unless necessity drives them to it’.”* 

Machiavelli's account of the roles played by practical necessity and social 
antagonism in the establishment of a legal and political order favourable to 
general freedom in this respect forms part of a broader picture of human affairs. 
According to this broader picture, however, practical necessity, when viewed 
against a background of social conflict, may lead people to act in ways that 
produce radically different outcomes, including outcomes contrary to the benefi- 
cial ones produced in the case of the Roman Republic. Practical necessity may, for 
example, lead people to act rashly with negative consequences, both for them- 
selves and for others, and so there is no reason to associate its effects only with a 


10 Machiavelli, The Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 4. ™ Machiavelli, The Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 3. 
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progressive account of human history. Rather, a view of history that acknowledges 
the possibility of decline as well as progress is equally compatible with the notion 
of a historical process driven by practical necessity: “Since, however, all human 
affairs are ever in a state of flux and cannot stand still, either there will be 
improvement or decline, and necessity will lead you to do many things which 
reason does not recommend.’”” It would be difficult, I think, to find a more 
uncompromising statement concerning the ultimate contingency of history with 
regard to its possible outcomes, despite the way in which Machiavelli, like Kant, 
appeals to the notion of practical necessity in order to explain what drives history. 

Kant, in contrast, wants to rule out more pessimistic accounts of historical 
development. The evils associated with conflict between states will compel human 
beings to take a step that reason tells them to take independently of the experi- 
ences, beliefs, and desires that initially lead them to take it. At the same time, the 
idea of a hidden plan of nature implies that this step, once taken, will prove 
irreversible and will, in accordance with the aim of nature, provide the foundation 
for further progress in the shape of the increasing development of distinctively 
human capacities, including certain moral powers, and the establishment of a 
genuine moral community. Kant does not, therefore, think that progress and 
decline are equally possible outcomes of social and international conflict and the 
practical necessity that it generates. So far, however, it looks as if his reliance on 
practical necessity generated by social and international conflict is compatible 
with the absence of any long-term progressive historical tendencies. Rather, forms 
of practical necessity whose source is social and international conflict are as likely 
to result in periods of decline as in periods of progress, given that there is no 
guarantee that individuals or groups will be constrained by practical necessity to 
produce the desired outcomes. Since a systematic account of history, that is to say, 
one that is organized in accordance with some overarching principle of develop- 
ment in which practical necessity generated by social and international conflict 
plays a key role, does not entail unmistakable and irreversible progressive histor- 
ical tendencies, the material provided by history could with equal justification be 
organized according to a principle other than the plan of nature identified by 
Kant. One such principle would be the idea that history is essentially circular in 
character, in that it repeats the same essential pattern of cultural and political 
progress followed by cultural and political decline. 

I shall now argue that Kant’s account of the connection between practical 
necessity and historical progress even in so far as he restricts progress to the 
establishment of a global legal and political order requires a modification of the 
view of history for which he himself argues, given the absence of a sufficiently 
convincing explanation of a moral transformation of people’s attitudes and 


12 Machiavelli, The Discourses, Bk. 1, Ch. 6. 
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dispositions, together with the need to avoid the adoption of an external 
standpoint. I shall focus on the question as to whether Kant is able to explain 
how future generations would be motivated to remain part of, and to maintain, a 
global legal and political order in such a way that there are grounds for favouring 
the idea that history is characterized by inevitable and irreversible progressive 
tendencies. As we have seen, the existence of this global legal and political order is 
a condition of the full development of human powers and gradual progress 
towards the establishment of a genuine moral community. Kant’s inability to 
explain a moral transformation that either precedes the establishment of a global 
legal and political order or occurs together with it means that he must continue to 
rely on that which originally motivated (or, rather, will motivate) human beings to 
establish such an order, that is to say, practical necessity. We first need, however, 
to gain a clearer understanding of Kant’s conception of the relationship between 
universal history and the writing of history, since it is here that a particular 
difficulty with the claim that history must be understood in essentially progressive 
terms becomes evident. My discussion of the relationship between the writing of 
universal history itself and the empirical material provided by the historian will 
show that Kant fails to provide a convincing explanation of how future gener- 
ations will be sufficiently motivated to remain part of the kind of global legal and 
political order that he has in mind and to do what is required to maintain it. 

On the one hand, Kant does not think that an a priori philosophy of history 
should replace the empirical discipline of history. He states that to claim that it 
should do so would be to misinterpret his aim (AA 8 [IUH]: 30). On the other 
hand, this philosophical view of history must in some way relate to the material 
provided by the academic discipline know as history. From what has been said so 
far, one way of interpreting this relation is as follows: universal history organizes 
the detailed empirical material provided by this discipline in a way that goes 
beyond what has already been achieved by the historian, and it does so, moreover, 
in such a way as to counter less edifying, but initially no less plausible, views of 
human history regarded as a whole. From this we may conclude that the material 
provided by history ought to be organized in accordance with the idea of a 
plan of nature that is gradually being realized in the course of history. This 
plan’s validity is in turn demonstrated by how it helps to organize, and thus 
render more intelligible, the manifold and insufficiently unified material provided 
by the historian. 

In the final proposition of his essay, Kant accordingly speaks of how it is useful 
to view history on the basis of the idea that nature operates according to a plan 
which exhibits a final aim (Endabsicht) even in the sphere of human freedom, 
since this plan may then ‘serve us as a guiding thread for exhibiting an otherwise 
planless aggregate of human actions, at least in the large, as a system’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 
29). Thus, it is not simply a matter of organizing the material provided by history 
into an intelligible whole. Rather, the organization of this material must equally 
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show that only the idea of a hidden plan of nature that is gradually being realized 
in the course of history, despite any evidence to the contrary, can perform the 
relevant function. This approach, if successful, will satisfy certain fundamental 
human needs and interests, especially the need to find meaning in history and to 
possess grounds for hope in the future development of the human race.” In this 
way, the teleological account of history proposed by Kant would provide an 
antidote to the view of ‘the great stage of the world’ as a place in which ‘everything 
in the large is woven together out of folly, childish vanity, often also out of childish 
malice and the rage to destruction’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 17-18). The idea that history 
must be thought to manifest, on the whole and in the long run, a plan of nature is 
therefore essential to Kant’s attempt to rule out alternative, less progressive views 
of history. For it shows not only that history is more than an aggregate of chance, 
random events ungoverned by any underlying law or principle of development, 
but also that the course of history obeys a law or principle of development in such 
a way as to reveal unmistakable and irreversible progressive tendencies that can be 
fully explained only with recourse to the analogy of an intelligent plan. Only then, 
moreover, will we be prevented from witnessing a spectacle that ‘necessitates our 
turning our eyes away from it in disgust and, in despair of ever encountering a 
completed rational aim in it, to hope for the latter only in another world’ (AA 8 
[TUH]: 30). 

Kant surmises that the advance of historical studies which can be expected to 
take place (presumably as the result of increasing culture and enlightenment) will 
present a particular problem for future generations. This is the problem of how 
future generations will cope with ‘the burden of history’ left to them ‘after a few 
centuries’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 30-1). The burden in question can be identified with the 
vast amount of historical material that historians will by then have accumulated 
and organized in accordance with the demands of their discipline.'* This is 
precisely the kind of material that the philosophical historian is required to 
organize in such a way that it comes to form an intelligible whole capable of 
fulfilling the human need to find meaning in history and grounds for hope in the 
future. The last requirement in particular is suggested by Kant’s claim that the 
process whereby future generations select what is of significance and value to them 
in the historical material handed down to them must proceed ‘only from the 
viewpoint of what interests them, namely, what nations and governments have 
accomplished or harmed regarding a cosmopolitan aim’ (AA 8 [IUH]: 31). Kant is 
thus assuming that future generations will already be concerned with the idea of a 


> Kant himself speaks of ‘a consoling prospect into the future (which without a plan of nature one 
cannot hope for with any ground), in which the human species is represented in the remote distance as 
finally working itself upward toward the condition in which all germs nature has placed in it can be 
fully developed and its vocation here on earth can be fulfilled’ (AA 8 [[UH]: 30). He then associates this 
justification of nature with the idea of providence. 

‘* This burden is not, therefore, to be understood as some form of historical guilt. 
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global legal and political order, which they already have an interest in establishing 
because only an arrangement of this kind can prevent the evils generated by 
conflict between states. This idea will influence both the selection and the treat- 
ment of the historical material available to the philosophical historians 
among them. I shall now argue that this model can be applied to a situation in 
which a global legal and political order has already been established but the need 
to ensure that individuals are willing to remain part of this order and to maintain 
it persists. 

Although the motivation to establish a global legal and political order can be 
explained in terms of negative collective human experiences associated with 
conflict between states, especially the horrors of war, we cannot here assume 
any kind of moral transformation. This means that we must assume instead that 
individuals are motivated to remain part of this order and to maintain it by a 
practical necessity which merely tracks normative necessity. At the same time, this 
order prevents human beings suffering the negative experiences which originally 
made them conscious of the practical necessity of its establishment. Indeed, 
continued suffering of these negative experiences would demonstrate the futility 
of the establishment of this global legal and political order in relation to the 
original aim behind it, namely, the avoidance of war and the evils associated 
with it, whereas Kant’s essay assumes that the establishment of a global and legal 
order would achieve this aim. What, then, might motivate individuals to remain 
part of this global legal and political order and to contribute towards its mainten- 
ance, when they themselves do not now suffer, and may never have suffered, the 
negative experiences that originally led human beings to establish this order? 

Further experience of the evils that originally motivated human beings to 
establish a global legal and political order would arguably not be necessary in 
the case of those individuals who had once experienced these evils but no longer 
do so, since they may fear having to suffer them again. Direct experience of these 
evils might not be necessary in the case of future generations for whom the 
experience of them still forms part of living memory, in that the testimony of 
people still living who had once experienced these evils may convince others of the 
necessity of a global legal and political order that prevents them. It is therefore first 
and foremost a question of how this type of experience could be communicated 
with sufficient power to future generations for whom this is no longer the case in 
such a way that they would be motivated to remain part of and committed to 
maintaining the existing global legal and political order whose benefits they enjoy, 
when these benefits include the absence of the negative experiences that made 
earlier generations conscious of the practical necessity of such an order. In order 
to avoid the introduction of an external standpoint, any explanation must assume 
that the attitudes and dispositions of the individuals concerned are not funda- 
mentally different from the ones that explain how human beings originally came 
to establish this global legal and political order. 
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One possible explanation would be that the relevant type of experience can be 
communicated to others in the required way through historical writings and the 
teaching of history based on them. This would involve not only documenting the 
negative experiences that previous generations suffered and that no longer form 
part of living memory, but also integrating an account of these experiences into a 
unified historical narrative by means of an overarching principle of historical 
development. The negative experiences in question would then be preserved for 
future generations in such a way that they would be motivated to remain part of a 
global legal and political order which guarantees peace and stability and to 
maintain it because of their awareness of the evils that they themselves or their 
children would be likely to suffer in its absence. This would arguably require, 
however, a selection and organization of the available historical material that is at 
odds with the kind of universal history proposed by Kant. For the aim of history 
would then be better served by drawing attention to the negative consequences of 
the absence of a global legal and political order, and one obvious way of doing this 
would be to emphasize historical events, periods, or phenomena that provide a 
spectacle that does lead individuals to turn away from history in disgust. In 
contrast, emphasizing historical events, periods, or phenomena that suggest the 
presence of unmistakable and irreversible progressive cultural, social, and political 
tendencies in history and explaining these tendencies in terms of a hidden plan of 
nature that is being realized in the course of history would threaten to produce a 
sense of complacency in individuals. At the very least, evidence of progressive 
tendencies in history would have to be matched by evidence of destructive 
tendencies without in any way privileging the progressive ones. Thus I do not 
want to claim that what is required is the kind of historical negativism that stresses 
only the destructive tendencies evident in human history. This kind of negativism 
is found in the following explicit denial of the essentially affirmative picture of 
history associated with philosophers such as Kant and Hegel, which suggests that 
these destructive tendencies are bound up with technological progress: 


Universal history must be constructed. [konstruiert] and denied. After the catas- 
trophes that have happened, and in view of the catastrophes to come, it would 
be cynical to say that a plan for a better world is manifested in history and unites 
it. Not to be denied for that reason, however, is the unity that cements the 
discontinuous, chaotically splintered moments and phases of history—the unity 
of the control of nature, progressing to rule over human beings, and finally to 
that over their inner nature. No universal history leads from savagery to human- 
ity, but there is one leading from the slingshot to the megaton bomb.”* 


*° Adorno, Negative Dialektik, 314; Negative Dialectics, 320. 1 have modified the translation. Note 
that Adorno does not reject the idea of universal history altogether. Rather, a history of this kind ‘must 
be constructed’ so that history can be comprehended as a whole (‘the unity that cements the 
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Clearly, Kant could not move too far in the direction of a view of history as a 
whole that denies that the course that history has taken, and is taking, on balance 
provides sufficient evidence of progressive cultural, social, and political tenden- 
cies, if one of the fundamental aims of universal history, as he understands it, is 
not to be undermined. This is the aim to satisfy a fundamental human need and 
interest by providing an account of history as a whole that invests history with 
meaning and provides grounds for hope. Therefore, what matters is to achieve an 
appropriate balance between the identification of progressive historical tendencies 
and a more negative account of historical development. The negative account will 
nevertheless require stressing past evils, such as war and its consequences, 
together with the very real possibility of a relapse into a condition characterized 
by such evils, to such an extent that the idea that in the course of history the good 
present in the world not only comes to outweigh the evil present in it but also 
arises from it begins to look untenable. This negative aspect of an account of 
historical development is therefore difficult to reconcile with the idea that history 
exhibits unmistakeable and irreversible progressive cultural, social, and political 
tendencies, despite any evidence to the contrary. 

For Kant, in contrast, the philosophical historian’s task consists in selecting, 
combining, and interpreting the material provided by historians in accordance 
with the idea of an a priori plan of nature in such a way as to show that progressive 
tendencies of this kind are at work in history. A demonstration of the fulfilment of 
this plan will in turn foster hope concerning humanity’s progress towards a future 
in which the conditions of a complete reconciliation of freedom and necessity are 
gradually established. Depending on the general cultural, moral, social, and 
political tendencies exhibited by the age in which the philosophical historian 
lives, this may require downplaying, or ignoring altogether, historical events, 
periods, or phenomena that conflict with the idea of such a plan. This is not to 
say that the philosophical historian must completely ignore any historical material 
that runs counter to this idea, for he or she needs to show only that history 
overall exhibits progressive tendencies which can be adequately explained only 
on the basis of such an idea.’® Nevertheless, the historical evidence must on the 
whole support the claims that the philosophical historian wants to make. This 


discontinuous, chaotically splintered moments and phases of history’) in opposition to the view of it as 
the accumulation of single events and phases. What ‘must be denied’, however, is that history, once it 
has been comprehended as a whole, exhibits unmistakable and irreversible progressive tendencies. 
Rather, the attempt made by human beings to dominate nature has generated social relations of 
domination that are themselves facilitated by technological developments which threaten to destroy 
nature and thus humanity itself. 

‘6 Kant states that his own age provides historical material that indicates progressive moral and 
political tendencies, namely, the enlightened tolerance characteristic of the reign of Frederick the Great 
(AA 8 [E]: 40-1) and the disinterested but sympathetic response shown by some spectators of the 
French Revolution (AA 7 [CF]: 85-6). 
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requirement would not be met, however, if the historical evidence could be 
interpreted with equal or more plausibility in ways that point in the opposite 
direction, as would be the case if there were equal or stronger grounds for stressing 
the existence of past evils, so as to motivate individuals to remain part of an 
existing global legal and political order and to be committed to maintaining it. 

Kant’s idea of a universal history might then be thought to pose a threat to the 
fulfilment of its own fundamental aims. For in stressing the existence of unmis- 
takeable and irreversible progressive cultural, moral, social, and political tenden- 
cies, this idea of history risks neglecting those features of history that point in the 
opposite direction, whereas these features of history need to be stressed if indi- 
viduals are to become sufficiently conscious of the evils that originally motivated 
human beings to establish a global legal and political order so as not to suffer these 
evils in the future. Thus the view of history that Kant proposes begins to look 
counter-purposive, in that it threatens to undermine the legal and political 
conditions of the fulfilment of nature’s plan. Kant’s idea of a universal history 
might even be said to risk providing humanity with a flattering self-image that 
corresponds to the ‘smug imaginings about its excellences’ which he himself 
attributes to the human species (AA 8 [IUH]: 18), and that he is elsewhere at 
pains to counter.’” This self-image is liable to produce a form of moral compla- 
cency that can be maintained only by ignoring historical evidence that, if stressed, 
would threaten this self-image instead of reinforcing it. 

The need for alternative views of history as a whole implies that history should 
be understood and presented in different ways depending on the aims of the 
philosophical historian. A particular challenge to Kant’s regulative teleological 
understanding of history here emerges. For what would then be left of the 
subjective necessity of judging history in accordance with the idea of a plan of 
nature, if one accepts the validity of alternative ways of viewing history as a whole 
and organizing the historical material handed down to future generations because 
they promise, in certain situations, to be more effective in ensuring further 
progress or merely preserving existing gains? One such alternative might involve 
emphasizing historical contingency by dispensing altogether with the idea that 
there is any kind of end towards which history is, or must be judged to be, tending. 


” Kant seeks to do this not only in his account of radical evil in Religion within the Boundaries of 
Mere Reason, in which he claims that “We can spare ourselves the formal proof that there must be such 
a corrupt propensity rooted in the human being, in view of the multitude of woeful examples that the 
experience of human deeds parades before us’ (AA 6 [R]: 32-3), but also in ‘Idea for a Universal History 
with a Cosmopolitan Aim’ itself, when he claims that the human being needs a master for the following 
reason: 


[H]e certainly misuses his freedom in regard to others of his kind; and although as a rational 
creature he wishes a law that sets limits to the freedom of all, his selfish animal inclination 
still misleads him into excepting himself from it where he may. Thus he needs a master, who 
breaks his stubborn will and necessitates him to obey a universally valid will with which 
everyone can be free. (AA 8 [IUH]: 23) 
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For this approach might encourage the view that history contains certain 
possibilities whose avoidance or actualization will depend on collective action, 
and that human beings must, therefore, take responsibility for the course of history. 

The problems with Kant’s idea of a universal history identified above do not 
show, however, that he is wrong to appeal to the notion of practical necessity when 
explaining significant historical developments. As already mentioned, this 
approach is compatible with the adoption of the standpoint of agents who are 
caught up in social and historical processes that shape their beliefs and attitudes, 
so that it possesses the advantage of introducing fewer assumptions. In the next 
chapter, I shall show how Hegel’s account of the phase of the French Revolution 
known as the Terror features the idea of historical necessity and attempts to 
explain this necessity in terms of practical necessity so as to avoid the adoption 
of an external standpoint. This time it is ideas in the form of an abstract self- 
conception and an abstract normative picture of the world that are the sources of 
the practical necessity. These ideas constrain individuals and lead them to act in 
particular ways. This will be followed by an account of how Marx explains the 
historical necessity of the Terror in a similar way to Hegel at the same time as he 
makes explicit the source of the ideological constraints to which agents are subject, 
namely, material conditions. In subsequent chapters, I shall explore Hegel’s and 
Marx’s accounts of how freedom and practical necessity can be reconciled by 
incorporating these material conditions within an account of a society in which 
individuals achieve freedom by exercising their capacity for self-determination. 
Practical necessity will here be shown once more to become bound up with the 
idea of historical necessity because it serves as the instrument of progressive 
historical developments that are destined to occur in the long run. 


4 
Hegel and Marx on the Historical 


Necessity of the Terror 


1. The Role of Practical Necessity in Hegel’s 
Analysis of the Terror 


In Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, the phase of the French Revolution known as 
the Terror is presented as the practical expression of the concept of ‘absolute 
freedom’. The inadequacy of this concept of freedom manifests itself in the actions 
of agents who are, if only implicitly, committed to it and act in perfect accordance 
with it. Hegel’s demonstration of the failure of absolute freedom in this way seeks 
to avoid the introduction of a standpoint that is external to the one adopted by 
the relevant agents. There is a conceptual necessity at work in that the logical 
implications of the concept of absolute freedom manifest themselves in the actions 
of historical actors who not only understand themselves and how the world ought 
to be in terms of this concept, but also act in ways that are fully consistent with this 
self-understanding and normative picture of the world. What role, then, does 
practical necessity play in this account of the conceptual necessity that explains 
the Terror and thus the historical necessity of key events and tendencies associated 
with it? In what follows, I shall argue that practical necessity is the mediating 
factor in the relation between the conceptual necessity and the historical necessity. 
This practical necessity concerns the way in which the concept of absolute 
freedom constrains those agents who are fully committed to it and act in perfect 
accordance with it. 

In his Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel speaks of ‘the fetter of some 
abstraction or other which has not been liberated into [the form of] the concept’, 
and which results in ‘reason as self-conscious spirit’ remaining separated from 
‘reason as present actuality (PR, Preface, 26 [22]). Hegel’s use of the term ‘fetter’ 
implies that agents can be constrained by abstract ideas that they not only endorse 
at a purely theoretical level, but also seek to put into practice so as to realize these 
ideas in the world confronting them. The abstract character of these ideas means, 
however, that they cannot be actualized in the world as intended by the agents 
who endorse and act in accordance with them. We shall see that Hegel’s account 
of the historical necessity of the Terror relies on the thought that abstract ideas 
‘fetter’ people’s minds, in the sense that agents can be so committed to ideas of this 


Practical Necessity, Freedom, and History: From Hobbes to Marx. David James, Oxford University Press (2021). 
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kind that they believe they have no option but to propose certain measures or to 
perform certain actions, irrespective of what they may in fact have most preferred 
to do if they had believed that other, more attractive options had been available to 
them. Additional practical constraints are then generated because the attempt to 
affirm an abstract self-conception and normative picture of the world by making 
the thoughts and actions of other agents conform to them gives rise to acts of 
resistance, which are then countered by acts of political violence. Since the 
relevant agents ultimately cannot successfully realize the self-conception and 
normative picture of the world to which they are committed, they cannot attain 
the satisfaction of encountering in an objective form that which they take them- 
selves and the world essentially to be. This failed attempt to actualize the self- 
conception and normative picture of the world associated with the concept of 
absolute freedom eventually compels these agents to modify their understanding 
of the concept of freedom, with their improved understanding of this concept 
producing a different self-conception and different normative picture of the world 
that become the sources of further historical developments. Thus the way in which 
individuals are led to modify their ideas by objective conditions that they them- 
selves create through their actions forms part of a progressive narrative in which 
something good, that is, an improved understanding of the concept of freedom, is 
held to result from something evil, that is, violent acts committed in the name of 
freedom. 

In the next chapter we shall see that Hegel argues that the limitations of the 
concept of absolute freedom are overcome by the concept of ethical freedom 
described in his Elements of the Philosophy of Right, and by how the abstract legal 
and political institutions associated with absolute freedom are supplanted by the 
determinate social and political structures of modern ‘ethical life’ (Sittlichkeit). At 
the level of world history, the part that the Terror plays in bringing about a more 
adequate consciousness of the essential nature of freedom means that it must be 
accorded the status of a necessary stage in the discovery of what the concept of 
freedom truly is and how it can be realized in objective social and political 
structures. 

An important aspect of the discovery of the true concept of freedom concerns 
recognition of those features of human beings and their social life from which the 
concept of absolute freedom abstracts, thereby turning freedom into a purely 
abstract idea. These features include the material conditions of life and the social 
roles and structures associated with them that generate forms of practical neces- 
sity which are concealed by the free-standing, abstract legal and political language 
of absolute freedom. The social roles and structures also provide individuals with 
the kind of determinate identity and mode of life that the self-conception and 
normative picture of the world provided by absolute freedom denies them. Hegel’s 
analysis of the historical necessity of the Terror will in this respect be shown to 
correspond in significant ways to Marx’s account of how the modern state is based 
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on an abstract concept of freedom. In both cases, the relevant self-conception and 
corresponding understanding of how the world ought to be make it impossible for 
the historical actors concerned to establish a practical relation to themselves, to 
others, and to their social and political worlds that goes beyond a purely negative, 
antagonistic one. There is here a form of self-alienation and unavoidable conflict 
between abstract universality and particularity that the state, on behalf of abstract 
universality, seeks to suppress by means of violence, even though it can, in reality, 
never completely achieve this aim. 


2. Absolute Freedom and Law 


Hegel turns to the Terror in the final subsection of the section of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit, which is concerned with the ‘self-alienated spirit’ (der 
sich entfremdete Geist) of the world of culture (Bildung). Although the world of 
culture is ‘the work [Werk] of self-consciousness’, it is also for spirit ‘an immedi- 
ately present, alien [fremde] reality, a reality which has a being of its own and in 
which it does not recognize itself’ (PhG, 320; PS 484; translation modified). On 
the one hand, the world of culture is the ‘work’ of those agents who produce and 
maintain it through their actions. In so far as these agents consciously produce 
this world and recognize it as their work, the world of culture is the work of self- 
consciousness. On the other hand, this same world confronts these agents as an 
object of consciousness that already exists and possesses an authority which makes 
it independent of their particular ends and interests. It is in this sense that the 
world of culture has the status of an ‘ethical substance’. In the case of the Terror, 
this world is a recognizably historical one that belongs to Hegel’s own recent past. 

The need to recognize themselves in the world of culture experienced by 
individuals and their attempts to transform this world in such a way that they 
are able to recognize themselves in it stem from previous developments that 
consciousness has undergone and, in particular, the previous stage of conscious- 
ness, which Hegel identifies with the Enlightenment, and whose form of know- 
ledge he calls ‘pure insight’. This insight can be identified with knowledge based 
on reasons. Since reason is essentially the same in all human beings, this rational 
insight is in principle available to all. Moreover, it has a normative dimension 
because by achieving this insight human beings become what they ought to be, 
that is to say, fully rational beings. On these grounds, Hegel describes the 
Enlightenment as ‘the Spirit that calls to every consciousness: be for yourselves 
what you all are in yourselves—rational [verniinftig)’ (PhG, 355; PS §537; trans- 
lation modified). His use of an imperative signals that for the Enlightenment 
human beings ought to think and behave rationally, which is something they 
already possess the capacity to do. Although Hegel does not explicitly mention 
Kant in connection with the command to be rational, this command calls to mind 
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that which he claims is the motto of enlightenment: “Have courage to make use of 
your own understanding’ (AA 8 [E]: 35). The reference to courage implies that the 
failure to think independently when one possesses the capacity to do so represents 
a moral failure. In due course we shall see how a radical interpretation of this 
motto, when taken together with another key aspect of Kant’s account of enlight- 
enment, his distinction between the public use of reason and the private use of 
reason, helps to explain Hegel’s account of the historical necessity of the Terror. 
This is because these two aspects of Kant’s account of enlightenment are essential 
features of the underlying self-conception and normative picture of the world that 
have arisen at this stage in the development of spirit. 

By the time we get to the section on the Terror, the world confronting the 
relevant historical agents has lost its appearance of independence in that it is 
understood to be fully amenable to the ends of reason. The appearance of 
independence which has now been overcome concerns both the notion of a 
mind-independent reality that reason is unable to comprehend and the existence 
of time-honoured social practices and institutions that possess an absolute author- 
ity which forbids any attempt to reform them, let alone to abolish them com- 
pletely. Reason itself is now regarded as the highest authority and, by virtue of this 
authority, it possesses the absolute right to determine how the world confronting 
it is to be organized. Those agents who are conscious of their rational nature and 
act in accordance with it therefore set about reforming this world with the 
intention of making it conform to the demands of reason and, in particular, the 
concept of freedom to which the notion of universal reason has given rise, that is 
to say, the concept of absolute freedom: 


Spirit is thus present as absolute freedom. It is the self-consciousness which 
grasps the fact that its certainty of itself is the essence of all the spiritual ‘masses’, 
or spheres, of the real as well as of the supersensible world, or conversely, that 
essence and actuality are consciousness’s knowledge of itself. 

(PhG, 386; PS 4584; translation modified) 


The concept of freedom that explains the historical necessity of the Terror can 
be classed as ‘absolute’ because the agents who endorse it believe that there are 
no insurmountable obstacles to its realization, which consists in transforming 
the world confronting them so that it corresponds to this concept and thus 
becomes that which it ought to be. Instead, the ‘undivided Substance of absolute 
freedom ascends the throne of the world without any power being able to resist 
it’ (PhG, 387; PS 585). Spirit, understood as a collective rational agent that is 
operative in history, will then encounter only itself in its object, in that the 
world confronting it has become an expression of the concept of freedom which 
is held to constitute the essence of spirit itself. Thus freedom is ‘absolute’ also in 
the sense that there are no insurmountable external limits or obstacles to the 
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expressive freedom which consists in experiencing the world confronting one as 
the embodiment of that which one takes oneself essentially to be. Although 
agents are here not subject to limitations that do not figure among their own 
normative commitments, these normative commitments mean that freedom 
does not consist in the absence of any limitations whatsoever. What is import- 
ant is the idea that the limitations can be understood as self-imposed ones. In 
this way, the emphasis is firmly shifted on to the idea of the world of culture as 
the work of spirit. This indicates another sense in which the freedom in question 
can be described as ‘absolute’, namely, that the will is limited only by its own 
normative commitments, which are considered to be valid for all rational agents. 
From this we can see how the Terror is explained in terms of how certain 
historical agents seek to produce a world that accords with a distinctive self- 
conception and normative picture of the world, so as to encounter a world that 
is genuinely their own world, in the sense of being fully expressive of what they 
take themselves essentially to be and their deepest normative commitments. 
How, then, does the relevant self-conception and normative picture of the world 
find practical expression in the Terror? 

Self-consciousness (or ‘spirit’) is said at this stage to encounter itself in its object 
(or ‘world’) as a general (or universal) will: ‘the world is for it simply its own will, 
and this is a general [allgemeiner] will’ (PhG, 386; PS §584). What is this general 
will with which spirit identifies itself? And how exactly does this will form part of a 
historical agent’s self-conception and understanding of how the world ought to 
be? One explanation would be that the general will is the will of each and every 
individual regarded as a free and equal citizen. This general will would then stand 
opposed to the particular will that each individual possesses as a private person or 
as the member of a specific social group. As the bearer of a general will from which 
all particular differences (e.g. private interests and social roles) have been 
abstracted, the individual becomes ‘pure personality’ (PhG, 386; PS 4584),* and 
he or she is able to make the general interest alone the object of his or her willing.” 


* In the later Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel accordingly describes this pure personality in 
terms of the subject’s ‘consciousness of itself as a completely abstract “I” in which all concrete limitation 
and validity are negated and invalidated’ (PR § 35R). 

? From this we can see why the general will cannot, with respect to its object, be achieved by an 
aggregation of private interests but only by abstracting from all such interests in so far as they differ, so 
as to arrive at interests that are common to all citizens irrespective of that which otherwise distinguishes 
them from one another. This appears to be part of Hegel’s understanding of Rousseau’s notion of the 
general will: “But Rousseau considered the will only in the determinate form of the individual 
[einzelnen] will...and regarded the universal will not as the will’s rationality in and for itself, but 
only as the common element arising out of this individual will as a conscious wil? (PR § 258R). The 
‘common element’ can be understood as that which remains when all differences in relation to the 
object of willing have been abstracted from. Thus the general will is not the product of an aggregation of 
private interests, and Hegel does not, therefore, fail to notice Rousseau’s distinction between ‘the will of 
all’, which ‘looks to private interest, and is nothing but a sum of particular wills’, and the general will, 
which ‘looks only to the common interest’ (OC 3 [SC]: 2.3.2), though he has been accused of precisely 
this error. See Wokler, ‘Contextualizing Hegel’s Phenomenology of the French Revolution and the 
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This formal notion of the self and the object of its willing is consistent with 
Hegel’s account of the Enlightenment, for he associates it with a purely formal 
rationality that lacks any determinate content of its own. Rather, its content is 
either derived from the object of its criticism, such as the claims of religious faith, 
or reduced to such formal categories as utility, the indeterminate Etre supreme of 
Deism, and the pure matter of the materialists. I shall, moreover, shortly trace this 
purely formal notion of the self and the object of its willing back to Kant’s concept 
of enlightenment. Given the purely formal conception of the self qua agent found 
here, the object of the agent’s will, which is the general interest viewed as an ideal 
that is to be consciously realized in the world, must itself be of a purely formal 
kind. Hegel identifies this object with law and, in particular, the ‘work’ that 
consists in the act of making laws: 


In this absolute freedom...all estates [Stande] which are the spiritual essences 
into which the whole is articulated are abolished; the individual [einzelne] 
consciousness that belonged to any such member, and willed and fulfilled itself 
in it, has suspended [aufgehoben] its limitation; its purpose is the general purpose 
[der allgemeine Zweck], its language universal law [das allgemeine Gesetz], its 
work the universal work [das allgemeine Werk]. 

(PhG, 387; PS 4585; translation modified) 


On the one hand, there is the subject understood as the ‘pure personality’ of each 
individual with his or her general will. On the other hand, there is the object 
understood as the general will that ought to be realized in the world in the form of 
laws that are expressive of this will, and thus require abstracting from anything 
particular. Both the subject and the object are products of thought and willing. 
This is because they presuppose the mental and volitional acts of abstracting from 
all that is merely particular and willing an object that is common to all free, 
rational agents, despite any differences between them. In the case of the general 
will qua object of the will, the following question arises: under what conditions can 
this will be realized in the world, so as to become objective in the sense of 
something that exists in the world? Hegel’s initial answer to this question is that 
the realization of this will consists in the creation of ‘universal’ law, that is to say, 
laws that are truly general by virtue of their universal applicability, which requires 


Terror’, 45f. Rousseau’s general will, as understood by Hegel, relies on identifying interests that all 
individuals claim to share. In this respect, it depends on these individuals’ opinions concerning the 
common good. Consequently, although the general will is made up of these individuals’ wills only in so 
far as these individuals consider themselves to have certain interests in common, the general will when 
understood in this way does not provide a truly objective standard that exists independently of these 
same wills, because it depends on opinions concerning these common interests, whereas such a 
standard is needed to assess competing claims concerning the common good or interest. 
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that they abstract from any differences between individuals.* Knowledge of the 
content of the general will can therefore be identified with knowledge of the 
appropriate content of such laws. Each citizen enjoys direct access to this content 
in so far as he or she exercises the capacity to abstract from all that differentiates 
him or her from others with the intention of discovering a purely formal content 
that applies to all. In this situation, there is no longer any opposition between 
‘individual’ consciousness and will and the ‘universal’ consciousness and will. 

The idea that law is the proper object of the general or universal will that each 
individual implicitly possesses can be related to a distinction that Kant makes in 
relation to the concept of enlightenment. This is the distinction between the public 
use of reason and the private use of reason. For Kant, the public use of reason must 
always be free in the sense that individuals are at liberty to express publicly their 
views on matters of general concern without fear of sanctions, whereas restrictions 
on this liberty are required in the case of the private use of reason. Kant’s own 
examples of the private use of reason include the soldier who is not at liberty to 
question the military commands that he is ordered to obey and the taxpayer who is 
not entitled to refuse to pay taxes simply because he or she disagrees with them (AA 
8 [E]: 37). The two distinct uses of reason, the public use of it and the private use of 
it, can be distinguished in terms of both their subject and their object. The subject of 
the private use of reason, as the examples mentioned above show, is not a private 
person with purely personal ends and interests, and in this respect, Kant’s use of the 
term ‘private’ does not correspond to modern usage. This subject is instead a person 
who performs a recognizable social function which entails a set of obligations and 
responsibilities. The private use of reason is therefore always bound up with the 
successful performance of such a function judged in terms of the fulfilment of the 
obligations and responsibilities connected with it. This use of reason cannot be 
entirely free because obedience and conformity are required. In contrast, the subject 
of the public use of reason is the human being as such, who speaks as ‘a member of a 
whole commonwealth [Glied eines ganzen gemeinen Wesens], even of the society of 
citizens of the world [Weltbiirgergesellschaft! (AA 8 [E]: 37), and whose writings 
address ‘the public in the strict sense, that is, the world’ (AA 8 [E]: 38). 

In order to address this audience in the appropriate way, individuals must 
abstract not only from all purely personal differences and interests, but also from 
any identities that they possess by virtue of being someone who performs a 
determinate function within society and from the corporate or other sectional 
interests associated with this function. The object of the public use of reason must, 
in short, be something purely general. The conditions of peaceful coexistence 


* This requirement is captured by the following definition of the object of laws that are truly general 
in character and thereby expressive of the general will provided by Rousseau: “When I say that the 
object of laws is always general, I mean that the law considers the subjects in a body and their actions in 
the abstract, never any man as an individual or a particular action’ (OC 3 [SC]: 2.6.6). 
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known as laws would therefore be an obvious candidate for the object of the public 
use of reason.* From this we may conclude that discussion relating to the 
fundamental laws to which all citizens are subject would be an appropriate object 
of the public use of reason. We may also conclude that discussion of these laws 
requires that one does not adopt the standpoint of someone with purely personal 
ends and interests, and that of someone with a determinate social identity and the 
interests connected with it. One must, in effect, become a purely public person, in 
the sense of someone who has abstracted from all particular and other determin- 
ate interests and is viewed by others as someone who has abstracted from them. 

Given the stage that spirit has now reached, the realization of the concept of the 
general or universal will in the form of law must be the result of the agency of each 
individual qua possessor of such a will from which all particular identities and 
interests, including any identities and interests that derive from membership of a 
particular social group, have been abstracted.* In other words, the laws to which 
citizens are subject must derive directly from the will of all citizens, as well as 
possessing universal applicability, for only this universal derivation can ensure 
that each agent will be able to recognize the world confronting him or her as his or 
her world, as opposed to a purely external one. Each citizen will encounter him- or 
herself in this world because he or she has played a direct role in producing it and 
producing it in such a way that it is expressive of his or her own self-conception 
and understanding of how the world ought to be. Each and every citizen, as 
possessor of a general will, must therefore directly intend the realization of the 
general will and act to bring it about. This is possible only if each citizen does in 
fact abstract from all private or corporate interests and identities so as to will an 
end that is valid for all citizens. This requirement helps to explain Hegel’s claim 
that the concept of absolute freedom 


comes into existence in such a way that each individual [einzelne] consciousness 
raises itself out of its allotted sphere, no longer finds its essence and its work in 
this particular mass, but grasps its self as the concept of will, grasps all masses as 
the essence of this will, and therefore can only realize itself in a work [Arbeit] 
which is a whole work. (PhG, 387; PS 585; translation modified) 


These requirements of absolute freedom generate the demand for a form of 
popular sovereignty which consists in each and every citizen directly making the 
laws to which he or she is also subject: ‘la liberté consiste a obéir aux loix qu’on s’est 
données, et la servitude a étre contraint de se soumettre a une volonté étrangére 


* As Rousseau expresses it, ‘Laws are, properly speaking, nothing but the conditions of the civil 
association’ (OC 3 [SC]: 2.6.10). 

° Rousseau expresses the either-or character of this demand in the following way: ‘For either the will 
is general or it is not; it is either the will of the body of the people, or that of only a part’ (OC 3 [SC]: 
2.2.1). 
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(‘freedom consists in obeying laws that one has given oneself, and servitude 
consists in being forced to submit oneself to an alien will’).° For it is only by 
participating directly in the legislative process that individuals will be able to 
recognize the world confronting them as their world, that is to say, as a ‘work’ 
that they are conscious of having themselves literally produced. In contrast, 
allowing the laws to which one is subject to be made by someone else would 
result in the continuation of a self-alienated form of spirit. Representation is 
therefore completely excluded.” The fundamental laws of the state must instead 
be the direct product of each individual’s own will, in that each citizen each time 
wills a rational law that is a genuine instance of the general will which unites his 
or her will with the wills of all other citizens, and whose object is the common 
good or interest: 


[T]his will is not the empty thought of will which consists in silent assent, or 
assent by a representative [reprdsentierte Einwilligung], but a real general will, the 
will of all individuals [aller einzelner] as such. For will is in itself the conscious- 
ness of personality, or of each, and it is as this genuine actual will that it ought to 
be, as the self-conscious essence of each and every personality, so that each, 
undivided from the whole, always does everything, and what appears as done by 
the whole is the direct and conscious deed of each. (PhG, 386-7; PS ¢584)°® 


Neither by the mere idea [Vorstellung] of obedience to self-given laws which 
would assign to it only a part of the whole, nor by its being represented in law- 
making [Reprdsentation beim Gesetzgeben] and universal action, does self- 
consciousness let itself be cheated out of reality, the reality of itself making the 
law and accomplishing, not a singular [einzelnes] work, but the universal work 
itself. For where the self is merely represented [reprdsentiert] and is present only 
as idea [vorgestellt ist], there it is not actual; where it is represented [vertreten], it 
isnot. (PhG, 389; PS 588; translation modified) 


Law is, then, ‘the universal work’ in which agents seek to realize the concept of 
absolute freedom to which they have committed themselves. Rational law is an 


° Robespierre, ‘Sur le Marc d’argent’, 162. 

” This looks like an allusion to Rousseau, for whom ‘the sovereign, which is nothing but a collective 
being, can only be represented by itself; power can well be transferred, but not will’ (OC 3 [SC]: 2.1.2; 
see also OC 3 [SC]: 3.15.5). The act of willing in accordance with the general will is here identified with 
a legislative act, the performance of which cannot be alienated without loss of freedom, whereas 
executive matters concern only the exercise of power in accordance with law and can therefore be 
entrusted to others. This reference to Rousseau’s claim that the sovereign cannot be represented, and 
the way in which Hegel links it to the requirements of free agency, suggest that he understood Rousseau 
perfectly well on this point and did not ‘wrongly’ assume that for Rousseau autonomy or self-direction 
meant ‘the maintenance of natural liberty’ (Wokler, ‘Contextualizing Hegel’s Phenomenology of the 
French Revolution and the Terror’, 47). 

® The word ‘each’ is emphasized in the original German but not in the English translation that 
I have used. 
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object of a will that is purely general in character because it requires abstracting 
from all differences between legal subjects so as to apply to each and every one of 
them without exception and to issue from each and every one of them as members 
of the whole. Through direct, active involvement in the making of the laws to 
which they are subject, individuals can intend the general interest which forms the 
object of the general or universal will that each of them possesses. This requires 
exercising the capacity to engage in the mental and volitional acts involved in 
abstracting from all particular interests and identities. The demand that each 
individual engage directly in the legislative activity of a republic in which the 
general will finds expression in the form of law combines the requirement to think 
and to act independently with the requirement to abstract from all merely 
personal and social differences so as to adopt the standpoint of the public use of 
reason. Meeting this demand would therefore satisfy the following conditions of 
the realization of the concept of absolute freedom: 


1. The will of the individual must itself be the general or universal will, which 
means a will whose object is the general interest that finds expression in laws 
that are universal in terms of their applicability and their derivation. 

2. An individual must be able to recognize the legal form of the world that 
confronts him or her as his or her own work qua active citizen, as opposed 
to experiencing it as a world that is alien to him or her because its authority 
is a merely given one that is uncritically accepted. This requires that the 
world in question be viewed as something that the citizen actively produces 
in a way that accords with the self-conception and normative picture of the 
world to which he or she is committed. 


For Hegel, the violent acts and measures associated with the Terror are the 
result of a consistent attempt to realize the concept of absolute freedom by 
satisfying both conditions. The attempt to satisfy these conditions generates 
what might be described as a problem of collective legislative agency. 


3. Absolute Freedom and the Historical Necessity of the Terror 


This problem of collective legislative agency concerns the demand that all citizens 
give expression to their implicit general wills in the objective form of law. It is 
described in the following passage: 


Before the universal can perform a deed it must concentrate itself into the One of 
individuality [Individualitét] and put at the head an individual [einzelnes] self- 
consciousness; for the universal will is only an actual will in a self, which is a One. 
But thereby all other individuals [Einzelnen] are excluded from the entirety of 
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this deed and have only a limited share in it, so that the deed would not be a deed 
of the actual universal self-consciousness. (PhG, 389; PS 4589) 


Hegel’s analysis of the problem in question involves the following key claims, 
which, when taken together, are held to show how the concept of absolute 
freedom necessarily manifests itself in acts of political terror performed by 
historical actors who understand both themselves and how the world ought to 
be in terms of this concept of freedom: 


1. The general will must achieve objective existence through the activity of 
each citizen qua possessor of a general will, for otherwise (i) it would not be 
an actual general will and (ii) the relevant agents would not be able to 
recognize the objective existence of the general will (ie. the law that 
expresses the general will or, more fundamentally, the legislative act that 
produces this law) as their own work. 

2. The general will can achieve objective existence, however, only by means of 
actions performed by individuals who are discrete, singular entities. Each 
individual will assert that the object of his or her willing is the general interest, 
as opposed to any private or corporate interests connected with his or her 
particular circumstances and identities. Thus, whenever there is any disagree- 
ment about what the general will actually demands—and the need for its 
embodiment in laws implies there will be such disagreement—each individ- 
ual will defend his or her claim to interpret the general will correctly on the 
same grounds as others do. The different interpretations of the general will, in 
so far as they remain incompatible, will lead individuals to seek to exclude 
other individuals with whom they disagree from the legislative process. 

3. Given (2), a fundamental condition of absolute freedom remains unsatisfied. 
This is the demand that each and every citizen be directly and actively 
involved in realizing the general will. Instead, legislation will become the 
preserve of individuals who claim to be the true interpreters of the general will 
and possess sufficient political power to ensure the victory of their interpret- 
ation of the general will in the face of conflicting interpretations of it offered 
by others, who equally claim to be the true interpreters of the general will. 

4. Therefore, in violation of (1) above, some individuals will not be able to 
recognize the laws that embody the general will as their own work, even 
though this is required by the concept of absolute freedom, which is integral 
to the self-conception and normative picture of the world to which these 
individuals remain committed. 


Although, as we shall see, Hegel appears to associate the second claim, and thus 
the two further claims that follow from it, with the impossibility of all citizens 
jointly exercising executive power, it would equally apply to legislative acts. For in 
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the absence of spontaneous, universal agreement concerning those laws that are 
held to be truly expressive of the general will, some individuals will seek to prevent 
other individuals, whose interpretation of the general will differs from their own 
interpretation of it, playing a direct, active role in the actualization of the general 
will, on the grounds that these individuals are, in fact, seeking to legislate in 
accordance with particular ends and interests. Thus the absence of agreement 
concerning laws that are held to be truly expressive of the general will is attributed 
to the unwillingness of some individuals to abstract from the particularity asso- 
ciated with their determinate personal and social identities and situation, despite 
their claiming that they intend the general will and how they may genuinely 
believe this to be the case. This problem should not be regarded as merely a 
practical matter concerning the conditions of a stable and workable political 
community with an effective sovereign power and government, for this type of 
difficulty is not sufficient to explain the conceptual necessity that underpins the 
historical necessity of the Terror.” 

The problem instead concerns an opposition between the logical category of 
abstract universality and the logical category of individuality (Einzelnheit or 
Individualitat). This opposition falls within the practical self-consciousness 
which Hegel is describing, and it cannot be resolved at the level of absolute 
freedom because the repudiation of the self-conception and normative picture 
of the world that are integral to this concept of freedom would amount to the 
abandonment of this concept of freedom itself. This opposition between abstract 
universality and individuality cannot therefore be overcome as long as absolute 
freedom provides the standard in accordance with which actions, laws, and 
institutions are judged. This becomes evident once the attempt made to realize 
this concept of freedom in a way that satisfies the demands identified earlier 
assumes the purely negative form of the destruction of anything determinate, 
including individual human beings, because any form of determinacy is 


° The reduction of the problem to one that concerns the conditions of a stable and workable political 
community is not altogether avoided by claiming that although it is not ‘a matter of practicability’, ‘the 
problem of how the general will can take on a determinate form is tantamount to asking whether 
legitimate authority can be exercised at all. How can the general will direct the actions of the state if it is 
always real, flesh-and-blood individuals who must act and decide matters of common interest?’ 
(Hinchman, Hegel’s Critique of the Enlightenment, 147). Although this statement does not exclude 
the idea that the problem of the exercise of legitimate authority is more fundamentally a matter of 
explaining collective legislative agency in a way that satisfies the demands of absolute freedom, the 
problem is not explicitly stated in these terms. Charles Taylor also appears to reduce the problem to a 
matter of the conditions of a stable and workable political community, when he states that ‘to exist 
really in history, a human political community, even issuing from a general will, must be embodied in 
some institutions; but institutions mean differentiation, the inter-relationship of men who are differ- 
ently related to power’, and then explains this need for ‘a differentiated state structure’ in terms of ‘a 
fundamental ontological necessity for man as a vehicle of Geist’ (Taylor, Hegel, 185f.). My interpret- 
ation of the necessity at work does not require thinking of human beings as vehicles of an independent 
being that actualizes itself in the course of human history. Rather, the problem can be stated 
independently of any wider claims concerning Hegel’s philosophy. 
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incompatible with the abstract universality of the general will: “Universal 
freedom ...can produce neither a positive work nor a deed; there is left for it 
only negative action’ (PhG, 389; PS 4589). 

Hegel here speaks of the opposition between ‘simple, inflexible cold universal- 
ity’, on the one hand, and ‘the discrete, absolute hard rigidity and self-willed 
atomism [Punktualitdt] of actual self-consciousness’, on the other (PhG, 389-90; 
PS 4590). This opposition between abstract universality and determinate indi- 
viduality manifests itself not only within the revolutionary world qua shape of 
spirit (for example, between virtuous citizens who claim to think and to act in 
accordance with the general will and enemies of the people who are alleged to 
think and to act merely from private interest), but also within the consciousness of 
each individual. This is because each individual has a particular, determinate set of 
needs and a particular, determinate identity. In this respect, he or she is not 
someone with a general will that abstracts from all private or corporate interests 
and any other features that define one as this individual rather than that one, or as 
the member of this social group, which is itself an individual entity distinct from 
other such entities, as opposed to that social group. In this way, the world 
confronting individuals and these individuals themselves turn out to be self- 
alienated, in that they suffer an irreconcilable internal division between an 
abstractly universal aspect, on the one hand, and a particular, determinate aspect, 
on the other. Instead of reconciling these two aspects, absolute freedom requires 
the suppression of the second one, which is incompatible with its own abstract 
character. The concept of absolute freedom accordingly finds practical expression 
in attempts to annihilate other human beings who view themselves as abstract 
persons, making that which is negated purely abstract, but who appear to others as 
determinate individuals with particular interests and identities, and thus as some- 
thing opposed to the general will of absolute freedom: 


The relation... of these two, since each exists indivisibly and absolutely for itself, 
and thus cannot dispose of a middle term which would link them together, is one 
of wholly unmediated pure negation, a negation, moreover, of the individual as a 
being existing in the universal. The sole work and deed of universal freedom is 
therefore death, a death too which has no inner significance or filling, for what is 
negated is the empty point of the absolutely free self. It is thus the coldest and 
meanest of all deaths, with no more significance than cutting off a head of 
cabbage or swallowing a mouthful of water. (PhG, 390; PS €590) 


From this it is evident that Hegel views the Terror as the historical manifestation 
of an inadequate concept of freedom together with its corresponding conception 
of the self and normative picture of the world. He attempts to demonstrate the 
historical necessity of the events connected with this phase of the French 
Revolution by showing that they are the practical expression of this concept of 
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freedom. Thus the Terror reveals to consciousness the inadequacy of absolute 
freedom through the deeds of historical actors who are resolutely committed to 
this concept of freedom and think and act in perfect accordance with it: ‘In this its 
characteristic work, absolute freedom becomes explicitly objective to itself, and 
self-consciousness learns what absolute freedom in effect is’ (PhG, 391; PS 4592). 
Nowhere does Hegel suggest that these historical actors were not genuinely 
committed to the concept of absolute freedom together with its corresponding 
self-conception and normative picture of the world. Indeed, his demonstration of 
an essential connection between the concept of absolute freedom and the Terror 
depends on the assumption that these historical actors were committed to this 
concept of freedom to such an extent that it constrained them to perform acts of 
political terror in an attempt to actualize it. The concept of absolute freedom can 
in this way be understood as a fetter in the figurative sense of an idea from which 
agents cannot free themselves because of their deep, overriding commitment to it. 
In this regard, practical necessity forms the mediating link between conceptual 
necessity and historical necessity. There are, however, some reasons for doubting 
that Hegel truly succeeds in demonstrating the historical necessity of the Terror by 
using this approach. 

One such reason concerns the claim that the realization of the concept of 
absolute freedom through the actualization of the general will in the form of law 
can be achieved only by means of the actions of individuals who, as discrete 
entities, necessarily exclude others from playing a direct, active role in this process. 
Hegel changes the terms of the discussion by switching from the idea that absolute 
freedom requires direct engagement in legislative acts to the idea that it requires 
direct engagement in acts performed by the executive. He speaks of the govern- 
ment (Regierung) as ‘the self-established focus, or the individuality 
[Individualitat], of the universal will’ (PhG, 390; PS €591), and the same move 
can also be detected in a passage that I have already analysed, when Hegel claims 
that ‘Before the universal can perform a deed it must concentrate itself into the 
One of individuality and put at the head an individual self-consciousness’ (PhG, 
389; PS §589). Even earlier, he speaks not only of legislative acts but also of acts of 
state (Staatsaktionen) (PhG, 388; PS 4587). Yet even if it is granted that the 
actualization of the general will in the sense of the execution of its demands 
requires a functional division of labour and a determinate institutional frame- 
work,”° it is not self-evident that this requirement equally applies to the actual- 
ization of the general will in the form of legislative acts, notwithstanding the 


‘0 Even here, however, the matter is not clear-cut, for one might accept that the effective perform- 
ance of particular functions and roles within particular institutions requires the exclusion of some 
individuals from them, while allowing that active involvement in some institutional function or role will 
nevertheless be possible for every citizen, each of whom is thereby able to participate directly in the 
realization of the general will within a functional whole that he or she can recognize as partly his or her 
own ‘work’. 
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considerable difficulties faced by any attempt to identify a mechanism that would 
allow each and every citizen to be directly involved in the process of making laws. 

As we have seen, Hegel identifies direct involvement in the making of laws as 
sufficient when it comes to meeting the essential demands to which the concept of 
absolute freedom gives rise. For individuals would then directly intend the general 
interest that forms the object of the general will, which they themselves implicitly 
possess by virtue of their capacity to abstract from all particular interests and 
identities, at the same time as direct participation in the making of laws that 
embody the general will enables them to recognize the world that confronts them 
as genuinely their work. If direct involvement in the legislative process is sufficient 
to realize the concept of absolute freedom, why should direct involvement in 
government also be necessary? Could one not instead argue that the form of 
government is a secondary matter that pertains only to the application of law, and 
that direct participation in executive matters is not, therefore, required by the 
concept of absolute freedom?" Hegel’s argument would then depend on the claim 
that exclusion from legislative activity is a necessary consequence of lack of 
spontaneous, universal agreement concerning the actual content of law. Yet one 
might here insist on a distinction between active involvement in the process of 
making laws and correspondence between the particular laws that result from this 
process and each citizen’s individual judgements concerning what these laws 
should be. This distinction allows us to conceive of a situation in which individ- 
uals are able to recognize law as their own work in the weaker sense that they 
participate in the process through which it is created, if not in the stronger sense 
that the laws enacted always correspond to that which each of them thinks the 
general will demands. The idea of the general will could then function as a 
regulative idea to which the individuals concerned remain committed, but without 
any of them claiming infallibility with respect to the content of law, which is to be 
determined by a collective attempt to apply this regulative idea. 

One response to the objection that Hegel is unable to explain the historical 
necessity of the Terror in terms of how the concept of absolute freedom manifests 
itself in the actions of individuals and groups who are committed to it concerns 
the concept of the will. In the later Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel 
explicitly links the concept of the will to the Terror in a remark added to the 
paragraph in which he describes the first moment of this concept, which is the 
moment of ‘the limitless infinity of absolute abstraction or universality, the pure 


" According to Rousseau, for example, who is often taken to be the main reference point for Hegel’s 
criticisms of absolute freedom (for an overview, see Stern, The Routledge Guidebook to Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Spirit, 179ff.), the task of governing can be entrusted to an individual (monarchy) 
or to a select group of people (aristocracy), precisely because it concerns only particular acts that do not 
belong to the sphere of law, which is purely general in character, and which is the true object of the will 
of the sovereign people and must remain so if a people is to retain its freedom (OC 3 [SC]: 3.1.2-4; see 
also OC 3 [SC]: 3.4.2). 
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thinking of oneself’ (PR § 5).’” He speaks of the ‘absolute possibility of abstracting 
from every determination in which I find myself or which I have posited in myself, 
the flight from every content as a limitation’ (PR § 5R). As we have seen, the 
performance of such an act of abstraction is a necessary condition of an individ- 
ual’s conception of him- or herself as both a legal subject (or ‘person’) and a citizen 
with a general will. It is not surprising, therefore, that Hegel goes on to claim that 
there is a connection between the attempt to actualize this ‘negative’ freedom or 
‘freedom of the void’ and the Terror: 


[I]f it turns to actuality, it becomes in the realm of... politics... the fanaticism of 
destruction, demolishing the whole existing social order, eliminating all individ- 
uals regarded as suspect by a given order, and annihilating any organization 
which attempts to rise up anew. Only in destroying something does this negative 
will have a feeling of its own existence. It may well believe that it wills some 
positive condition, for instance the condition of universal equality... but it does 
not in fact will the positive actuality of this condition, for this at once gives rise to 
some kind of order, a particularization both of institutions and of individuals; but 
it is precisely through the annihilation of particularity and of objective deter- 
mination that the self-consciousness of this negative freedom arises. Thus, 
whatever such freedom believes that it wills can for itself [ftir sich] be no more 
than an abstract representation, and its actualization can only be the fury of 
destruction. (PR § 5R; translation modified) 


This passage can be read in such a way that the problem is reduced to a matter of 
how the concept of absolute freedom cannot tolerate any form of differentiation 
whatsoever, whether it be at the level of the political community viewed as a whole 
that possesses clearly defined institutional structures and roles, or at the level of 
the individual understood as the bearer of a particular social identity that is 
defined in functional terms with reference to such institutional structures and 
roles.'? The idea that absolute freedom is incompatible with any such differenti- 
ation, and thus requires the abolition of all differences, is certainty present in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit as well. We have seen, however, that the idea of the 
historical necessity of the Terror depends on the more specific claim that the 
general will cannot achieve a determinate existence through each citizen’s direct 


” To this moment of the will Hegel opposes the second moment of ‘the absolute moment of the 
finitude or particularization of the “I”’ (PR § 6). These two moments are unified in the third moment of 
‘individuality’ or ‘singularity’ (Einzelheit) (PR § 7). In the Phenomenology of Spirit, in contrast, 
individuality appears to stand opposed to abstract universality. This apparent difference can be 
explained by how Hegel here means individuality in the sense of a discrete entity that is different 
from other such entities by virtue of its particular properties as opposed to its having reconciled its 
particularity with those features of itself that it shares with all other entities of the same general type as 
itself. 

* Stern, The Routledge Guidebook to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit, 184ff. 
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participation in the making of laws that are held to be expressive of this will, 
whereas the question of a functional division of the powers of the state and the 
assignment of different roles to individuals is a secondary issue. 

Hegel cannot, therefore, claim to have demonstrated that the concept of 
absolute freedom excludes the possibility of any differentiation whatsoever unless 
he has also been able to show that direct participation in the process of making 
laws is incapable of realizing the concept of absolute freedom. If it can conceivably 
be realized by each citizen’s direct participation in the making of laws, then there 
would already be some differentiation in the shape of the laws enacted. These laws 
would be determinate in the sense that each of them states a specific legal 
requirement and thereby gives rise to a corresponding obligation, despite being 
formal by virtue of their universal applicability. The laws would then represent a 
way in which absolute freedom makes itself ‘into an object and into an enduring 
being’ (PhG, 388; PS 588). Although this implies the stronger requirement that 
the laws enacted always correspond to that which individuals think the general will 
demands, direct participation in the process of making laws would be sufficient to 
facilitate the development of a distinct self-conception, namely, that of an active 
citizen. This self-conception and the formal character of law might lack sufficient 
determinacy, and overcoming this deficiency may require the adoption of an 
alternative concept of freedom. Yet this is a weaker claim than the one that the 
concept of absolute freedom is incompatible with any kind of legal or political 
determinacy whatsoever, so that the self-conception and normative picture of the 
world associated with it can express themselves only in the negative act of destroy- 
ing existing legal, social, and political structures. Thus Hegel arguably goes too far 
when he claims that it is in a logical sense (‘[i]t follows from this [[e]s folgt daraus]’) 
that absolute freedom ‘cannot achieve anything positive, either universal works of 
language or of reality, either of laws and general institutions of conscious freedom, or 
of deeds and works of a freedom that wills them’ (PhG, 388; PS 4588). 

I now intend to show how Marx reproduces a key feature of Hegel’s explanation 
of the historical necessity of the Terror by identifying an irreconcilable opposition 
between abstract universality and individuality within the modern state as such. 
This opposition between abstract universality and individuality again assumes 
the form of an opposition between a ‘universal’ self, which is associated with the 
general will of the citizen and the political state, and an individual self that 
possesses a determinate social identity and is motivated by particular interests. 
This opposition also manifests itself in the deeds of historical actors who are 
committed to, and act in perfect accordance with, the corresponding self- 
conception and normative picture of the world. Marx describes this opposition 
with the intention of demonstrating how the modern state is an alienated form of 
life. The alienation is explained in terms of the separation of the political state 
from civil society and the separation of the citizen, whose reference point is the 
political state, from the determinate individual found at the level of civil society. 
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The opposition and separation of which Marx speaks find their purest and most 
radical practical expression in the Terror, during which the political state sought 
to assert its independence of, and power over, civil society. Marx will here be 
shown to help make sense of Hegel’s claim concerning absolute freedom that 
‘[o]nly in destroying something does this negative will have a feeling of its own 
existence’ (PR § 5R). Marx, however, applies the ideas of opposition and separ- 
ation also to Hegel’s own theory of the modern state. 


4. Marx on the Historical Necessity of the Terror 


In the following passage from ‘On the Jewish Question’, Marx implies that the 
Terror was historically necessary because the repressive and violent measures 
associated with it were the practical expression of the genuinely political form 
that the state had now achieved: 


Of course, in periods when the political state as political state comes violently 
into being out of civil society and when human self-liberation [menschliche 
Selbstbefreiung] attempts to realize itself in the form of political self-liberation 
[politische Selbstbefreiung], the state can and must proceed to the abolition 
[Aufhebung] of religion, to the destruction of religion; but only in the same way 
as it proceeds to the abolition of private property (by imposing a maximum, by 
confiscation, by progressive taxation) and the abolition of life (by the guillotine). 
At those times when it is particularly self-confident, political life attempts to 
suppress its presupposition, civil society and its elements, and to constitute itself 
as the real, harmonious species-life of man. But it only manages to do this in 
violent contradiction to the conditions of its own existence, by declaring the 
revolution permanent, and for that reason the political drama necessarily ends up 
with the restoration of religion, private property and all the elements of civil 
society, just as war ends with peace. (MEGA 1/2: 150-1; EW, 222) 


A collective attempt to achieve freedom (‘human self-liberation’) here takes a 
particular form (‘political self-liberation’) and employs a particular instrument. 
This instrument is the political state, which has become confident enough to assert 
its independence of civil society. Yet it can demonstrate this independence only by 
means of coercive acts and measures, such as the attempt to abolish religion. This 
example, which corresponds to the process of dechristianization initiated by 
certain political actors during the French Revolution, is only one among other 
repressive actions. Others include ones that target private property and even 
human life. Each of these acts and measures is expressive of the political state’s 
need to assert its absolute independence of its material presuppositions found in 
civil society. Thus certain actions and events associated with the Terror had to be 
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performed and had to happen because the political state had to adopt a purely 
hostile stance towards civil society if it was to demonstrate its independence of, 
and power over, its material presuppositions. 

Since, however, the political state can assert its independence and power only in 
this antagonistic way, it turns out to be dependent on that which it regards and 
treats as its other, namely, civil society and the private interests that govern it. The 
political state cannot, therefore, completely destroy the conditions of its own 
existence and meaning without destroying itself, and so it is condemned to engage 
in a futile process whereby that which it seeks to suppress and even to destroy 
must continually re-emerge and assert its interests in opposition to those of the 
state. The revolution is accordingly declared to be ‘permanent’ and ‘the political 
drama necessarily ends up with the restoration of religion, private property and all 
the elements of civil society’. This invites the question as to what ultimately 
explains this idea that the political state must seek to assert its independence of 
civil society by means of coercive acts and measures at the same time as it can 
never truly achieve this independence. 

In ‘On the Jewish Question’, Marx describes the state that has emancipated 
itself from religion, that is, the modern state as it emerged with the French 
Revolution, as one that ‘abolishes [hebt... auf] distinctions based on birth, rank 
[Stand], education and occupation when it declares birth, rank, education and 
occupation to be non-political distinctions, when it proclaims that every member 
of the people is an equal participant in popular sovereignty regardless of these 
distinctions (MEGA I/2: 148; EW, 219). This abolition of all natural and social 
distinctions consists in treating them as politically irrelevant in such a way that the 
individual becomes ‘simply abstract, artificial man, man as an allegorical, moral 
person’ in contrast to ‘the real man, homme as distinct from citoyen...man in his 
sensuous, individual and immediate existence’ (MEGA I/2: 162; EW, 234; trans- 
lation modified). In other words, it is through the act of abstracting from all 
natural and social features or qualities that serve to distinguish one human being 
from another human being that the artificial entity designated by the terms 
‘person’ and ‘citizen’ is produced. On a practical level, this abolition of all natural 
and social differences requires a political revolution through which the political 
state’s independence of civil society, in which such differences are relevant, is 
established. The state that emerged was therefore one that ‘necessarily destroyed 
all the estates [Stande], corporations, guilds and privileges which expressed the 
separation of the people from its community [Gemeinwesen]’ (MEGA 1/2: 161; 
EW, 232; emphasis added and translation modified). For Marx, the state that 
emerged with the French Revolution and engaged in acts of political terror 
represents the purest and most consistent practical expression of this attempt 
on the part of the state to assert its independence of society. 

The state’s attempt to assert its independence presupposes some way in which it 
essentially differs from civil society and that requires the kind of abstraction 
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described above. The essential difference concerns how the object of the state’s 
activity is one of universal concern as opposed to the private and corporate 
interests that govern civil society. Correspondingly, individuals undergo a division 
which represents a form of self-alienation. On the one hand, as citizens with a 
general will, they must conceive of themselves in such a way that they lack 
particular or corporate identities and interests. On the other hand, these same 
identities and interests make them determinate individuals who are distinct from 
other individuals. The individual as member of society, as opposed to member of 
the political state, is thereby reduced to an egoistic being who is motivated by 
particular or corporate interests, so that ‘the perfection [Vollendung] of the 
idealism of the state was at the same time the perfection of the materialism of 
civil society’ (MEGA I/2: 161; EW, 233). Each individual is also the possessor of 
certain inalienable ‘rights of man’, which establish the boundaries of the freedom 
enjoyed by each ‘isolated monad who is withdrawn into himself’, and who is 
concerned only with his material needs, with the result that each individual 
encounters in others only a limit to his or her freedom, rather than the realization 
of this freedom (MEGA I/2: 157-8; EW, 229-30). Thus, as with Hegel’s account of 
the necessity of the Terror, we are presented with an absolute opposition between 
that which is held to be purely universal and that which is individual by virtue of 
having particular features, qualities, and interests. This absolute opposition 
between abstract universality and individuality is present both within the modern 
state viewed as a whole, in the form of the opposition between the political state 
and civil society, and within the consciousness of each agent, in the form of the 
opposition between one and the same individual as citizen, on the one hand, and a 
human being, on the other. 

Given this absolute opposition between abstract universality and individuality, 
the political state’s attempts to assert its independence of civil society will neces- 
sarily take the form of coercive acts and measures whose aim is to suppress or 
destroy particular interests and identities. Thus the state ‘experiences itself as 
political state and asserts its universality only in its opposition to civil society 
(MEGA 1/2: 148; EW, 219). The universality concerns how the end or object of the 
political state is a purely formal one, while the claim that the state ‘asserts’ this 
universality concerns the way in which the state nevertheless finds its material 
content in civil society. The political state relates to this content that it itself lacks 
by seeking to organize it, in the sense of making it conform to requirements that 
are, by virtue of their generality, compatible with purely formal principles that can 
be expressed in a legal form. In particular, the political state seeks to make this 
material content conform to the legal form that it establishes by means of 
legislative acts. Thus there is once again a connection between Marx’s claims 
and Hegel’s account of the necessity of the Terror, which this time has to do with 
the idea that law is the most adequate form in which the relevant concept of 
political freedom finds expression. 
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This relation between the political state and civil society manifests the following 
contradiction found within the modern state, a contradiction that finds its purest 
practical expression in the revolutionary world view. On the one hand, the end of 
the political state, the common good or interest, is held to be essentially different 
from, and higher than, the particular ends and interests of civil society. On the 
other hand, given that it lacks any determinate content of its own, the political 
state is reduced to an instrument that guarantees the rights and security of the 
legal person of civil society. This subordination of the state to the ends of civil 
society reduces that which in theory is meant to be the highest end of human 
activity and endeavour, that is, political life, to a means of guaranteeing the 
freedom of isolated individuals and the particular interests and identities that 
characterize civil society. In an attempt to avoid this contradiction, the revolu- 
tionary state is compelled to engage in an ultimately futile attempt to demonstrate 
its independence of civil society by means of acts of political terror whose aim is to 
suppress and even to destroy the particular interests and identities that charac- 
terize civil society. Thus practical necessity plays a key role in explaining the 
historical necessity of the Terror. 

We are now in a better position to understand Marx’s claim that political life 
necessarily seeks to suppress its own material presuppositions, which are found in 
civil society, so as to make itself ‘the real, harmonious [widerspruchslose] species- 
life’ of human beings, and how there arises a ‘violent contradiction | Widerspruch] 
to the conditions of its own existence’ (MEGA I/2: 151; EW, 222). The political 
state can assert its independence of civil society only by suppressing the particular 
interests and identities that characterize the latter. Yet the same interests and 
identities are essential to that which provides the political state with its material 
content. The political state’s attempt to assert its independence of civil society and 
its power over it must, therefore, manifest itself in an ultimately futile attempt to 
suppress its material conditions by violent means. For these material conditions 
must continue to exist and to assert themselves if the political state is to have a 
determinate content towards which it can direct its activity, which would other- 
wise be reduced to the purely formal one of making laws that are held to apply to 
all its citizens. As Marx himself puts it, ‘If the modern state desired to abolish 
[aufheben] the impotence of its administration it would have to abolish contem- 
porary private life. And to abolish private life it would have to abolish itself, since it 
exists only as the antithesis of private life’ (MEGA I/2: 456; EW, 412). 

From what has been said, although it is a matter of the state’s need to survive and 
reproduce itself, self-preservation must here be thought to involve the maintenance 
of the state’s own conception of itself, which in effect means the conception of the 
state characteristic of those agents who are committed to the relevant idea of 
political freedom and the corresponding notion of citizenship. This contradiction 
found at the heart of the modern state became evident during the Terror and had to 
do so, not only because the state had achieved a truly political form as a 
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consequence of the French Revolution, but also because key historical actors acted 
consistently, given their purely formal understanding of themselves and of how the 
world ought to be. In this respect, the state’s attempt to preserve itself by asserting 
its universality in opposition to the particularity characteristic of civil society can 
be explained in terms of a political conception of freedom that is very close to the 
absolute freedom to which agents are committed in Hegel’s account of the historical 
necessity of the Terror. This would also help to explain the scepticism concerning a 
certain understanding of political will expressed in the following passage: 


The principle of politics is the will. The more one-sided, ie. the more perfect 
[vollendeter], political understanding is, the more completely it puts its faith in 
the omnipotence of the will; the blinder it is towards the natural and spiritual 
limitations of the will, the more incapable it becomes of discovering the real 
source of the evils of society. (MEGA I/2: 457; EW, 413) 


Faith in the effectiveness of acts of political will is illusory not only because such 
acts aim at the abolition of that which they themselves presuppose. They must also 
prove ineffective when it comes to eliminating social evils because the agents 
concerned remain blind to the true sources of these evils, one of which is the 
political state itself. For despite its hostile relation to the material content of civil 
society, the state must nevertheless preserve this content, and thus the social evils 
to which it gives rise, so as to assert itself in opposition to it. I now intend to argue 
that although the Terror constitutes the purest and most consistent expression of 
the opposition between the political state and civil society, this opposition and the 
tensions that it generates are for Marx features of the modern state as such. This is 
evident from his assessment of the achievements of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. 

In the introduction to his unfinished critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, 
Marx claims that the ‘German philosophy of right and the state’ (die deutsche 
Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie) comprehends what other nations, in particular the 
French nation, have already achieved in practical terms, and it thereby reflects 
modern developments in a way that existing political conditions in Germany, 
given their backwardness, fail to do (MEGA I/2: 175; EW, 249). This philosophical 
comprehension of the modern state can therefore serve as the object of a thor- 
oughgoing critique of the modern state as such: 


The criticism of the German philosophy of the state and right, which received its 
most consistent, thorough and final formulation from Hegel, is both...a critical 
analysis of the modern state and of the reality connected with it and a decisive 
negation of all previous forms of political and juridical consciousness in Germany, 
whose most refined and universal expression, elevated to the level of a science, is 
precisely the speculative philosophy of right. 

(MEGA I/2: 176; EW, 250; translation modified) 
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From this positive evaluation of the achievements and critical potential of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, the following puzzle emerges: if the opposition between 
abstract universality and determinate individuality is a defining feature of the 
modern state as such, and if, moreover, political terror is for Marx, as it is for 
Hegel, the most consistent practical expression of this opposition, then why is the 
modern state that emerged in the wake of the French Revolution not the site of 
repeated acts of political terror? 

One possible answer to this question is to be found in Marx’s unfinished 
critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. It concerns an inconsistent account of 
the modern state that aims to remove the opposition in question, despite how it 
belongs to the logic of the modern state. On the one hand, Marx seeks to highlight 
how Hegel’s Philosophy of Right is itself an expression of the absolute opposition 
between the political state and civil society, an opposition which can itself be 
understood in terms of the opposition between abstract universality and deter- 
minate individuality (MEGA I/2: 86-7; EW 143). On the other hand, Marx seeks 
to draw attention to how Hegel’s attempt to overcome this opposition between the 
political state and civil society appeals to institutions that represent pre-modern 
elements that have been removed from the historical context in which they once 
performed an intelligible role. There is, in effect, an uncritical interpretation of an 
older world view in terms of a newer one (MEGA I/2: 92; EW, 149). 

One example of this interpretation of an older world view in terms of a newer 
one concerns the legislative function performed by estates that are made up of 
representatives of different key social groups. Each estate is characterized by a 
shared identity that derives as much, if not more so, from a shared form of life 
than from common socio-economic conditions. The way in which the legislature 
consists of different estates is designed to root political life in the concrete, 
material spheres of the family and civil society (PR $§ 302-3), thereby overcoming 
the opposition between abstract universality and determinate individuality at the 
level of the political state itself. Marx argues that Hegel in this way introduces class 
distinctions, and thus particular interests, at the level of the political state, whereas 
it is precisely its transcendence of all such distinctions and interests that is meant 
to constitute the essence of the political state. Thus the idea of the unity of the state 
turns out to be an illusion that amounts to nothing more than the ‘romanticism’ 
(Romantik) of the political state (MEGA I/2: 102; EW, 160-1). To recognize this 
illusion, however, Hegel would have needed to grasp that with the French 
Revolution the estates had been reduced to social classes whose differences in 
themselves lack any political significance. Rather, these differences are held to 
concern only the private sphere and material life, with the result that the separ- 
ation of political life and civil society has been completed (vollendet) (MEGA 1/2: 
89; EW, 146). Although this argument may support Marx’s claim that ‘the status 
quo of German political thought [Staatswissen] is an expression of the imperfection 
[Unvollendung] of the modern state, the damaged condition of the flesh itself’ 
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(MEGA I/2: 176-7; EW, 250-1), is the specific claim that Hegel fails to overcome 
the opposition between civil society and the political state itself valid? 

In the introduction to his critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right, Marx writes 
that ‘the German conception [Gedankenbild] of the modern state, which abstracts 
from real man, was only possible because and in so far as the modern state itself 
abstracts from real man or satisfies the whole man in a purely imaginary way’ 
(MEGA I/2: 176; EW, 250). In other words, this conception of the state compre- 
hends the essential nature of the modern state because it itself reflects how abstract 
universality characterizes a political sphere that has detached itself from a society 
made up of individuals with determinate identities, ends, and interests. Marx must 
be said to misrepresent Hegel’s own position if his theory of the modern state as 
presented in the Elements of the Philosophy of Right is intended. This is because 
Hegel develops a concept of freedom that requires reconciling the material life of 
individuals together with the associated self-conceptions, ends, and interests with 
their membership of the political state. Moreover, this reconciliation is held to be 
achieved partly within civil society, for Hegel attempts to explain how the two 
principles that characterize civil society, the principle of particularity and the 
principle of universality (PR § 182), become bound up with each other in such a 
way that individuals can be thought to adopt a more universal standpoint through 
the mediation of particular identities and interests that relate to the material 
conditions of their lives.’* Individuals are, in fact, constrained by a form of 
practical necessity whose ultimate source is these material conditions to adopt a 
more universal standpoint in such a way that freedom and practical necessity are 
reconciled. In the next chapter, I shall examine this attempt to explain how the 
opposition between the universality of the political state and the citizen, on the 
one hand, and the particularity of civil society and its members, on the other, is to 
a large extent already overcome within civil society. I shall nevertheless identify a 
problem with Hegel’s attempt to explain how this opposition is overcome. This 
problem concerns a view of world history that implies a different concept of 
freedom to the one which otherwise informs Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. This 
concept of freedom reveals how individuals are at the mercy of a type of historical 
necessity and the practical constraints that it generates. 


‘ Marx’s own solution is to abolish the distinction between civil society and the political state 
altogether, as opposed to preserving these distinct spheres within an articulated whole in which they are 
reconciled, as Hegel intends. This is to be done by abolishing the political state and incorporating the 
desire for a communal form of life within the material sphere, which would then lose the character of a 
society made up of isolated individuals who cooperate purely on the basis of self-interest. Rather, social 
cooperation would become both the expression and fulfilment of the human being’s communal nature 
or ‘species-life’ (MEGA I/2: 391-2; EW, 350-1). 


5 


Practical Necessity, Ethical 
Freedom, and History 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Right 


1. Freedom, Right, and History 


In the last chapter, we saw that Hegel presents certain historical experiences as 
necessarily connected with an attempt to put into practice the concept of absolute 
freedom. This attempt is made by agents who are committed to a self-conception 
and normative picture of the world that derive from this concept of freedom. The 
historical experiences in question generate consciousness of the inadequacy of the 
concept of absolute freedom and motivate the adoption of a different concept of 
freedom. A necessary relation between the concept of freedom and history is also a 
feature of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right. I shall begin by saying something about this 
relation between freedom and history before going on to explain Hegel’s own 
alternative to the concept of absolute freedom and his account of how it is 
actualized in the form of right. I shall refer to Hegel’s concept of freedom as 
‘ethical freedom’ (sittliche Freiheit), which is a term that Hegel himself uses 
(VPW1: 25; LPWH, 147). Practical necessity will be shown to play a key role in 
Hegel’s account of how this concept of freedom is actualized in the form of right in 
such a way that freedom and necessity are reconciled within the modern state. 
Hegel’s use of the notion of practical necessity will then be shown to imply the 
existence of a form of historical necessity which proves incompatible with the 
concept of freedom that otherwise informs his theory of ‘ethical life’ (Sittlichkeit). 

There are two modes of ordering the legal, moral, social, and political content of 
Hegel’s ‘philosophical science of right’ (PR § 1). The first mode of ordering this 
content concerns the logical order of the various moments of the concept of right,’ 


* From some of Hegel’s statements it might seem that his Philosophy of Right is purely a matter of 
logical necessity. Hegel states, for example, that although he has ‘omitted to demonstrate and bring out 
the logical progression in each and every detail’, it can be seen that ‘the work as a whole, like the 
construction of its parts, is based on the logical spirit’ (PR Preface 12-13[10]). Such statements indicate 
a close relationship between the logical order of the moments of the concept of right and Hegel’s Science 
of Logic, in which he describes, and seeks to demonstrate the necessity of, the basic logical determin- 
ations that govern rational thought as such and form the object of pure thought. The precise nature of 
this relationship is, however, left unclear. For a start, how exactly does and can the atemporal logical 
order relate to the moments of the concept of right when, as we shall see, these moments are concepts 
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that is, the order in which these moments appear as necessary moments of the 
science of right, with each of them emerging from the previous one. I shall refer to 
this logical order as the ‘ethical order’ in accordance with how the concept of 
ethical life incorporates and unifies the various moments of the concept of right, 
which are themselves necessary ways in which the concept of freedom is actual- 
ized. The term ‘ethical’ will therefore refer not only to moral concepts and norms 
together with attitudes and practices that can be described as ethical in character, 
but also to legal, social, and political concepts and norms. The second mode of 
ordering the content of the science of right concerns the historical order in which 
this ethical order appears. Given these two distinct modes of ordering the same 
content, the relation between the ethical order and the historical order of the 
moments of the concept of right needs to be explained. In what follows, I shall be 
concerned with this relation only in so far as it is directly relevant to Hegel’s 
attempt to explain how the concept of freedom actualizes itself in the form of right 
in such a way that the gap between civil society and the political state is closed and 
freedom is reconciled with the practical necessity that plays a key role in his 
account of how this gap is closed. 

As regards the ethical order, the importance that Hegel attaches to the task of 
showing how the concept of freedom actualizes itself in the form of right is evident 
from the following statement concerning the relation between the concept of right 
and the concept of the free will: 


The basis of right is the realm of spirit in general and its precise location and 
point of departure is the will; the will is free, so that freedom constitutes its 
substance and destiny and the system of right is the realm of actualized freedom, 
the world of spirit produced from within itself as a second nature. (PR § 4) 


From this passage we can see that for something to count as an instance of the 
concept of right, it must represent a distinctive way in which the concept of the free 
will is actualized. This actualization of the concept of the free will involves some way 
in which the free will achieves an objective existence. This is evident from Hegel’s 


that possess a historical dimension in that they concern specific attitudes, norms, practices, laws, and 
institutions that appear and develop in the course of history and must first do so if they are to be 
comprehended philosophically? One approach is to seek to avoid any appeal to Hegel’s speculative 
logic, on the grounds that it is unfit to perform the foundational role that Hegel assigns to it. See Wood, 
Hegel’s Ethical Thought, 4f. At the opposite end of the spectrum is the claim that Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right can be fully understood only with reference to the logical grounding and legitimation found in his 
speculative metaphysics, and the claim that any anti- or post-metaphysical interpretation of his 
practical philosophy is therefore directly at odds with Hegel’s intentions and must ultimately fail to 
comprehend the content of his theory of a distinctively modern form of ethical life. See Vieweg, Das 
Denken der Freiheit. For the purposes of the argument that I develop in this chapter, it is not necessary 
for me to address this issue. Rather, for the sake of argument, I shall assume that the ethical order 
somehow maps on to the logical order, while dealing only with the question of the relationship between 
this ethical order and the historical order. 
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definition of right as ‘any existence [Dasein] in general which is the existence of the 
free wil? (PR § 29). Thus the concept of right possesses a normative dimension, in 
that for something to count as a genuine instance of this concept, it must represent a 
distinctive way in which the free will exists and is thereby actualized. Right cannot, 
therefore, be identified with whatever norms, practices, laws, and institutions 
happen to exist, in which case Hegel’s science of right would be a more or less 
purely descriptive enterprise that presupposes the legitimacy of existing social and 
political conditions, and thus that of the associated norms and practices. Rather, if 
any norm, practice, law, or institution is to count as a legitimate one that generates 
genuine obligations on the part of moral, social, and political agents, it must be 
shown to be a way in which the free will actualizes itself in the relevant sense. 

Since it is a matter of establishing a ‘system of right’, the science of right must 
aim to present all the ethical, legal, social, and political forms in which the free will 
exists as essential parts of a unified whole. This requires showing how each 
moment of right stands in an essential relation to the other moments of right. 
Demonstrating the necessity of each moment of right and its necessary relation to 
other moments of right consists in showing how it overcomes problems generated 
by the moment of right that immediately precedes it. From this we can see that the 
science of right will, in terms of its content, form an interconnected, hierarchically 
ordered set of concepts, each of which would have to be thought simultaneously 
for the system of right to be genuinely comprehended as a single conceptual 
system. Yet the need of the human mind to present even purely logical categories 
in temporal succession prevents comprehension of this kind. In the case of the 
concept of right, this difficulty is increased by how the purely conceptual ethical 
order must realize itself in time, that is to say, in the course of history. The precise 
nature of the relationship between this conceptual order composed of the 
moments of right and the historical order in which these same moments appear 
in time must therefore be explained. 

One way of understanding this relationship is that the historical order replicates 
the ethical order. In other words, there is a historical progression that corresponds 
to the conceptual ethical order in which the various moments of the concept of 
right are presented. This correspondence between these two orders would not only 
satisfy the need of the human mind to present concepts in a temporal sequence 
but also represent the actualization of the concept of right itself, for this concept, 
like the concept of the free will, must achieve objective existence if it is to be, to use 
Hegel’s own terminology, an ‘idea’.? The requirement that the ethical order be 


? Hegel speaks of the ‘Idea of right’ and he defines it as ‘the concept of right and its actualization’ (PR 
§ 1), while the logical Idea ‘is what is true in and for itself, the absolute unity of Concept and objectivity 
(EL § 213). Right is therefore an instance of a logical structure in which the concept that is the truth of 
something in that it specifies what it essentially is, if only implicitly (‘in itself’), manifests itself in 
something objective in such a way that this concept is made explicit through becoming an object of 
consciousness (‘for itself’). 
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grasped as an interconnected, hierarchically ordered set of concepts could then be 
satisfied retrospectively by comprehending how the historical order has reached 
completion, in the sense that it is now possible to see how the moments of 
this ethical order have been realized in time as a single, interconnected whole. 
History and the various self-conceptions and normative pictures of their 
social and political worlds to which human beings have been committed, and in 
some cases remain committed, would then have been shown to correspond to an 
ethical order which is valid independently of them. It is therefore a matter of 
showing how the historical order conforms to the ethical order, rather than the 
other way round. 

This interpretation of how the ethical order relates to the historical order is 
compatible with Hegel’s claim that “To comprehend what is is the task of phil- 
osophy, for what is is reason’ (PR Preface, 26 [21]). It is also compatible with the 
following statement, provided it is understood in the right way: “What is rational is 
actual; and what is actual is rational’ (PR Preface, 24 [20]).? Given the retrospect- 
ive character of philosophy, it must be assumed that the basic structure of the 
ethical order has by and large already been realized in the course of history. Yet 
Hegel warns against thinking that there is any straightforward correspondence 
between the ethical order and the historical order, as when he points out that the 
first moment of his system of right, abstract right, cannot be thought to be 
historically earlier than the family, which is presented only later as the first 
moment of the concept of ethical life (PR § 32A). Similarly, the second moment 
of the concept of ethical life, civil society, cannot be viewed as historically earlier 
than the state, which is presented as the third and final moment of this concept. 
Retrospective comprehension of how the ethical order has now been sufficiently, if 
imperfectly, realized in the course of history can accommodate this kind of 
divergence between the ethical order and the historical order, because it requires 
only that all the moments of the concept of right are present, but not that they also 
appear in a definite historical order which exactly corresponds to the conceptual 
ethical order of Hegel’s system of right. For example, the fact that civil society is 


> This statement has been taken to mean that whatever exists must, merely by virtue of the fact that 
it exists, be considered rational and in this respect good. Thus the Prussian state, in which Hegel 
happened to be living at the time, must be considered rational and good, inviting the description of 
Hegel as ‘the official Prussian philosopher of the Restoration and of the state’ (Haym, ‘Extract from 
Hegel and his Times’, 221). This type of interpretation came, in the wake of the two World Wars, to 
characterize the twentieth-century Anglophone reception of Hegel’s political philosophy. Hegel 
became, in fact, not only a reactionary figure and apologist for the Prussian state, but also an advocate 
of unlimited state power in general and the historicist doctrine that the rightness of something is 
determined by its historical success, making him a forerunner of modern totalitarianism. See, for 
example, Karl Popper’s denunciation of Hegel’s philosophy, which also accuses Hegel of being a 
nationalist (The Open Society and its Enemies, Vol. 2: The High Tide of Prophecy, 25ff.). 
Interpretations of this kind can be challenged, however, on the grounds that they ignore Hegel’s 
technical use of the terms ‘actual’ (wirklich) and ‘actuality’ (Wirklichkeit), along with the way in which 
he carefully distinguishes them from factual being (Dasein) and existence (Existenz) (EL § 6R). See 
Hardimon, Hegel’s Social Philosophy, 52ff. 
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historically later than the state is irrelevant so long as a civil society of the relevant 
type has developed within the state and stands in an appropriate relation to the 
other main moments of the concept of ethical life, which are the family on the one 
side and the political state on the other. 

Hegel’s claim that civil society is historically later than the state relates to a 
question to which his account of how the limitations of the concept of absolute 
freedom become manifest in the Terror was seen to give rise. This is the question 
of how the concept of freedom can be realized in the course of history without 
generating an unbridgeable gulf between the universal and the particular which 
expresses itself in an opposition between the state and civil society and an 
opposition within each member of the modern state as citizen, on the one hand, 
and as an individual with a particular identity and interests, on the other. We shall 
see that civil society plays a key role in Hegel’s account of how the opposition 
between the universal and the particular is bridged within the modern state. 
Although the ethical order and the historical order would then broadly corres- 
pond, the role that Hegel assigns to practical necessity in his account of how this 
opposition is overcome and the gap between civil society and the political state 
closed will be shown to produce a disruption of the conceptual ethical order of his 
system of right that he cannot have intended. This disruption of the ethical order 
of Hegel’s system of right concerns how he is led to introduce colonization as a 
solution to economic and social problems that are generated within civil society 
and threaten to undermine the reconciliation of freedom and practical necessity 
which occurs within the material and social sphere of work and is integral to 
Hegel’s account of how modern ethical life overcomes the opposition between 
universality and particularity to which the concept of absolute freedom gives rise. 
We shall see that this disruption of the ethical order prematurely introduces 
world history into Hegel’s science of right in such a way as to privilege a form 
of freedom that is essentially different from the one that explains and underlies 
ethical life itself. 

While ethical freedom explains and underlies ethical life, I shall call the form of 
freedom that disrupts the ethical order of Hegel’s system of right ‘global freedom’ 
for reasons that will be made clearer in due course. Two features of this type 
of freedom can already be identified, both of which recall Hobbes’s understanding 
of freedom once it is viewed in conjunction with his remarks on power. The first 
feature concerns how it is an essentially negative form of freedom because it 
consists in an absence of constraints on the state’s freedom of action. The second 
feature concerns the inherently expansionary nature of this freedom, in that the 
state’s freedom of action depends on its ability to remove existing or potential 
constraints on it. This freedom would therefore be maximized if the state were to 
achieve complete world domination, and so any increase in global freedom can be 
measured in terms of the extent to which a state approaches this goal. The 
disruption of the ethical order of Hegel’s system of right brought about by this 
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type of freedom is not, however, accompanied by a divergence between this ethical 
order and the historical order. Rather, these two orders can be thought to converge 
in Hegel’s account of colonization because the disruption of the ethical order 
reflects identifiable historical tendencies. Yet what is the ‘ethical’ freedom that 
finds its actualization in the various moments of right only to be displaced by 
‘global’ freedom? I shall now attempt to answer this question and show how the 
concept of ethical freedom relates to Hegel’s explanation of how the opposition 
between the universal and the particular is overcome within civil society in such a 
way that freedom and practical necessity are reconciled. 


2. Ethical Freedom 


In the introduction to the Elements of the Philosophy of Right, Hegel sets out to 
show how the self-determining activity of the will manifests itself in increasingly 
explicit and adequate ways.* The will is subject to constraints but these constraints 
come to lose their external character because the willing agent can be understood 
to impose these constraints upon him- or herself. The self-determining character 
of the will is hardly evident at all in the case of ‘the immediate or natural will (PR 
§ 11), because the content of the will is here encountered as something given by 
nature (for example, the natural desire to eat when hungry or to sleep when tired). 
The power to choose implies some degree of independence of natural drives and it 
represents an act of self-determination in that the content of the will is one that 
the will to some extent gives itself. At the same time, however, Hegel describes this 
act of self-determination as a ‘purely formal one, in which the content of the will 
is not yet ‘the content and product of its freedom’ (PR § 13). The purely formal 
nature of the will becomes explicit in the arbitrary will (Willkiir), where ‘the self- 
reflecting infinite “T” which is with itself... stands above its content’, which it views 


* The concept of the will is the unity of the two moments of ‘universality’ and ‘particularity’, while 
the third moment, the moment of unity, is ‘individuality (PR §§ 5-7). Hegel here explicates the 
structure of the will in terms of the moments of the logical concept (EL § 163). He describes the logical 
as such as having three essential moments with respect to its form (EL § 79). First, there is the moment 
of abstraction performed by the understanding, whereby a concept, such as universality or particularity, 
is fixed by being taken as logically independent of, and opposed to, other concepts (EL § 80). In the case 
of the concept of the will, this moment of non-identity requires specifying what the universality of the 
will and the particularity of the will are independently of each other. Second, there is the dialectical 
moment in which the seemingly fixed nature and independence of opposing determinations of thought 
are undermined by showing how each of them is bound up with its other, although at this stage the 
ground of the necessary relation that exists between these opposing determinations of thought has not 
been comprehended (EL § 81). Universality and particularity, for example, are essentially related to 
each other in that the one is the opposite of the other, so that by knowing what universality is, we 
already know what particularity is not and vice versa. Third, there is the ‘speculative’ moment in which 
the necessary relation that exists between opposing determinations of thought is fully comprehended 
without their opposition to each other being denied. Instead, both concepts are unified in a higher 
determination of thought (EL § 82). This is the logical category of individuality or singularity. 
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as something ‘external’ to itself (PR § 14). Genuine self-determination, however, 
consists not only in willing something but also in willing the right type of content. 
It is not, therefore, simply a matter of choosing but also a matter of what one 
chooses and why one chooses it. Thus the question of the grounds that determine 
an act of willing arises. Hegel points out that at this stage the grounds must be 
regarded as essentially contingent ones, for the act of choosing is not governed by 
any consistent principle of action, which is why it remains arbitrary. 

A principle of action is supplied by the concept of happiness. By happiness 
Hegel does not mean a momentary feeling of pleasure or temporary sense of well- 
being. He means instead a more lasting condition in which various desires are 
made to harmonize with one another by means of a process of reflection. This 
process is guided by a general idea of what would make one happy in the long 
term. The general idea of happiness provides a ‘formal’ universality in that it 
serves to organize particular desires in such a way that they come to forms parts of 
a coherent, harmonious whole (PR § 20). The idea of happiness in this way 
constitutes a higher-order principle that guides action by enabling an agent to 
order desires according to their compatibility and the relative importance attached 
to the satisfaction of each of them. The application of this principle of action may 
well require postponing the satisfaction of some of these desires and even forgoing 
their satisfaction for the sake of the satisfaction of others that possess greater 
relative value according to the general idea of happiness which an agent has 
formed. The action-guiding principle provided by the idea of happiness does 
not, however, sufficiently rid the act of willing of contingency and its dependence 
on a given content, for there is no overriding reason for adopting one conception 
of happiness rather than another one. The content of happiness is therefore 
ultimately determined by the given desires whose satisfaction the agent in ques- 
tion happens to value the most, but may come to value less in the future. These 
limitations of the idea of happiness viewed as an action-guiding principle are 
made more explicit in some of the student transcripts of Hegel’s lectures on right. 
Hegel describes the content of happiness as being always ‘particular, subjective, 
and contingent’, and he claims that the principle of happiness contradicts the 
higher principle of freedom because an individual who acts according to it alone 
finds him- or herself in a ‘circle of dependency in general, in a condition subject to 
change, a change that comes from outside’ (VPR 4: 138). 

A truly self-determining will, in contrast, would be one that has itself as its 
content or object without this content or object being a merely contingent and 
particular one. Hegel identifies the required content or object of such a will with 
‘the principle of right, of morality, and of all ethics’ (PR § 21R).° This is precisely 


° See also Hegel’s claim in his lectures on the philosophy of world history that ‘Freedom amounts to 
knowing and willing such universal and substantial objects as law and right, and producing an actuality 
[eine Wirklichkeit] that corresponds to them—the state’ (VPW2: 191; LPWH, 114). 
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the type of content whose rational necessity he seeks to demonstrate in the course 
of the development of his science of right. This content is necessary and universal 
in that it possesses an unconditional validity in relation to the will of each legal, 
moral, social, or political agent. Thus ethical freedom involves normative con- 
straints that assume the form of principles of action which derive from the various 
moments of the concept of right. Since these constraints accord with the nature of 
reason as such, and thus with the agent’s own essential nature as a rational being, 
they can be said to derive from the rational will.* Moreover, the moments of right 
are enabling conditions of free agency in that they constitute the moral, legal, 
social, and political conditions under which agents can effectively exercise their 
capacity for self-determination. An agent who is subject to the constraints that the 
moments of the concept of right generate can therefore be said to will his or her 
own freedom when acting in accordance with them and in this regard one can 
speak of the will in general as ‘the free will which wills the free wil? (PR § 27). 
This ethical freedom corresponds to Rousseau’s idea of moral freedom in that it 
involves an act of self-constraint, which presupposes that moral, social, and 
political agents are not determined by their immediate desires, whatever they 
happen to be. Rather, through a process of reflection, they exercise a form of self- 
control that enables them to determine which of their given desires they should act 
upon. This requires the adoption of some kind of higher-order principle of action. 
Although the concept of happiness constitutes one such principle, the principles 
in accordance with which individuals ought to act derive from the various 
moments of ethical life. These principles concern interests that all individuals 
can be thought to share, including ones that relate to their material needs and their 
need for some kind of determinate social identity whose validity is recognized by 
others. At the most general level, there is the common interest in their own 
freedom. Since these principles of action are expressive of a common interest, 
their content is an appropriate object of a general will that is nevertheless not 
purely abstract like the general will of absolute freedom. This ethical freedom 
becomes more explicit in the course of the unfolding of Hegel’s system of right. 
The idea that the concept of right incorporates this moment of rational self- 
determination requires showing how the normative constraints that derive from 
the essential moments of the concept of right are rationally justifiable. One way of 


° Thus the object of the will is the will itself ‘and therefore not something which it sees as other or as 
a limitation’ (PR § 22). In the case of this form of freedom, the will is “completely with itself [bei sich], 
because it has reference to nothing but itself, so that every relationship of dependence on something 
other than itself is thereby eliminated’ (PR § 23). The object of the will is not literally itself, however, 
and there is no complete absence of dependence on the object. The object of the will is instead 
something whose authority and validity are independent of whatever individual agents happen to 
desire, as is required by the idea of an objective ethical content, and individuals must act in conformity 
with this content if there is to be ethical freedom. This content is nevertheless something in which the 
relevant type of agent can recognize him- or herself because it concerns norms that are expressive of 
this agent’s own rational will. 
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doing this would be to show that these constraints prevent the emergence of other 
constraints that would make it impossible or at least very difficult for agents to 
exercise their capacity for self-determination. Hegel accordingly identifies a sphere 
of right in which freedom from coercion, including unjustifiable state coercion, is 
legally recognized and protected. This is the sphere of abstract right. 

Abstract right is ‘abstract’ or ‘formal’ because ‘it is not a question of particular 
interests, of my advantage or welfare, and just as little of the particular ground by 
which my will is determined, i.e. of my insight and intention’ (PR § 37). Rather, as 
with the absolute freedom that explains the historical necessity of the Terror, all 
‘particularity is ignored, making it possible to view individuals as equal, identical 
legal subjects, each of whom has the right to be treated as a person, that is to say, as 
an ‘abstract and free “I”’ (PR § 35R). The rights of a person include the right to 
private property and the right to enter freely into contractual relations with other 
persons. The actualization of abstract right presupposes a legal system, an agency 
concerned with law enforcement along with the detection, investigation, and 
prevention of crime, and certain administrative and legislative bodies that operate 
at the level of the political state. In the previous chapter, we saw that Marx 
associates this form of right with an opposition between the state and the citizen, 
on the one side, and civil society and the individual viewed as a member of it, on 
the other. We here encounter another reason for this opposition: abstract right 
produces a situation in which individuals who enjoy the right to pursue their own 
arbitrary ends, provided they do not thereby violate the rights of other persons, are 
confronted by the abstract universality of law and coercive institutions charged 
with its application. Thus, although the constraints associated with abstract right 
are rational because of how they secure the freedom of persons, they ‘appear only 
as a limitation on... freedom...and not as an immanent rationality, but only as 
an external and formal universal’ (PR § 29R). This shows that even when abstract 
right achieves adequate legal and institutional embodiment, this cannot by itself 
prevent the alienation produced by a situation in which abstract universality and 
determinate individuality stand opposed to each other.’ Ethical freedom is Hegel’s 
response to this alienation. 

Yet is it really possible to combine the idea that the will is subject to normative 
constraints with the idea that the will remains free because these constraints lose 
their external, purely formal character? Although Hegel thinks that it is possible to 
conceive of a form of freedom that satisfies this demand, this ‘substantial’ freedom 


” For this reason, Hegel associates abstract right with a historical period, the Roman world, in which 
individuals qua property-owning persons with equal legal status lack any positive connection to an 
‘ethical substance’ that unifies them and provides them with a common end and interest. Rather, the 
only relations that exist between them are legal ones that abstract from all concrete differences, while an 
all-powerful person, the ‘lord of the world’ in the shape of the Roman emperor, forcibly unites these 
‘personal atoms’ in a purely external fashion and thus remains alien to them, just as each person stands 
in a purely external relation to other persons who remain alien to him or her (PhG 316-20; 
PS §§477-83; see also PR § 357). 
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becomes possible only at the level of ethical life and within the state (PR § 149, PR 
§ 257). The individual is here viewed as part of a larger whole which shapes his or 
her self-conception and normative picture of the world, whether it be as family 
member, economic and social agent, or citizen. As the member of a larger whole, 
the individual stands in an essential relation to others and is dependent on them, 
regardless of whether or not he or she acknowledges this fact. He or she is thereby 
subject to constraints that can be classed as universal, in the sense that they derive 
from principles of action that apply to all relevant agents. 

The sources of these constraints include the necessity of cooperating with 
others in order to satisfy one’s own material needs. An explanation of how the 
will can remain free at the same time as it is subject to such constraints must 
therefore be provided. In the next section, I shall focus on Hegel’s attempt to 
provide such an explanation in connection with the practical necessity that 
characterizes civil society. As we shall see, Hegel associates this sphere of ethical 
life with forms of practical necessity that track the conceptual necessity of the 
ethical order of his system of right. Since agents are initially constrained to do 
something that they might otherwise have chosen not to do, it is not assumed that 
they initially subject themselves freely to the norms of this ethical order. Rather, 
practical necessity at first ensures the conformity of their actions with these 
norms. It also explains, however, the emergence of the disposition required of 
an individual who consciously and freely subjects him- or herself to the norms of 
ethical freedom. 


3. The Role of Practical Necessity in Civil Society 


Among the constraints to which agents are subject in civil society Hegel includes 
social norms and practices that arise in connection with how individuals must 
engage in acts of production and exchange in order to satisfy their needs in a 
condition of material interdependence. This material interdependence increases 
in proportion to the social division of labour, while the means of satisfying needs 
become more numerous and varied as a result of the productive possibilities 
facilitated by an increasing division of labour: ‘this abstraction of skill and 
means makes the dependence and reciprocity of human beings in the satisfaction 
of their... needs complete and entirely necessary’ (PR § 198). Hegel’s recognition 
of how material interdependence limits the extent to which human beings are free 
even in the negative sense of an absence of constraints that allows individuals to 
act in accordance with their given beliefs and desires enables him to explain the 
relation between the universal and the particular in civil society in terms of 
practical necessity. This is not to say that the constraints in question are ones 
that individuals could not reflectively endorse. Indeed, Hegel attempts to explain 
how the constraints to which social agents are subject in a condition of material 
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interdependence are compatible with their ethical freedom because they concern 
conditions of the communal form of life, that is to say, ‘ethical life’, in which this 
freedom is embodied. 

Civil society is determined by two distinct principles: the principle of univer- 
sality and the principle of particularity. The principle of universality is initially 
identified with what might be described as the basic norms of social cooperation 
and peaceful coexistence. These norms are either unconsciously obeyed in the 
shape of informal social norms or consciously obeyed, as when institutional rules 
and procedures are explicitly stated. The principle of particularity is associated 
with the ‘concrete person who, as a particular person, as a totality of needs and a 
mixture of natural necessity and arbitrariness, is his own end’ (PR § 182). 
Individuals are here viewed as distinct, independent economic and social agents 
with various natural and artificial needs, not all of which are necessarily shared 
by other individuals or not in the same way. These agents are capable of 
identifying and willing the appropriate means of satisfying the particular desires 
that these needs generate, and having to match means to ends is already a form 
of constraint. The means include the norms which structure and govern civil 
society in such a way that individuals are able to pursue their own ends 
effectively by cooperating with others and by entering into acts of exchange 
with them: 


Individuals ...are private persons who have their own interest as their end. Since 
this end is mediated through the universal, which thus appears to the individuals 
as a means, they can attain their end only in so far as they themselves determine 
their knowledge, volition, and action in a universal way and make themselves 
links in the chain of this continuum. (PR § 187) 


The way in which the principle of particularity animates civil society relates to 
how this sphere of ethical life must be considered later than the state in historical 
terms, although it precedes the political state in the conceptual ethical order of 
Hegel’s science of right. The incorporation of the principle of particularity into 
ethical life, which happens in civil society, is designed to accommodate the 
‘subjective’ freedom that Hegel associates with a wide range of historical shapes, 
including ‘love, the romantic, the eternal salvation of the individual as an end... 
morality [Moralitdt] and conscience’ (PR § 124R). The consciousness of the 
principle of subjective freedom first arose in an ‘inward’ form with the Christian 
religion, while it achieved an ‘external’ form in the equal legal recognition and 
status accorded to citizens (but not to slaves, women, and children) in the Roman 
Empire (PR § 185R). Full consciousness of the principle of subjective freedom and 
the consistent application of it, both of which require the adequate embodiment of 
this principle in norms, practices, laws, and institutions, are, however, modern 
developments. 
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Although the mode of presentation adopted by Hegel suggests that we begin 
with isolated individual agents, it is clear that this is only a matter of presentation, 
and that the principle of universality and the principle of particularity are con- 
ceptually and practically bound up with each other from the beginning, even if the 
essential relation that exists between them becomes explicit only later. In order to 
avoid assuming the unity of these principles and the overcoming of the opposition 
between them, Hegel attempts to show how the members of civil society are 
constrained to act in certain ways and obey certain norms by their individual 
and common interest in securing the means to satisfy their existing needs. In this 
way, Hegel’s theory of civil society can be seen to operate on two distinct levels. On 
the one hand, there is the normative level of the conceptual ethical order, which 
concerns the increasingly adequate objectification of ethical freedom in the form 
of right. In the “system of needs’, however, the true grounds of the normative 
necessity whose source is this ethical order have yet to become explicit to the 
agents who are subject to it. On the other hand, there is the standpoint of the 
individual agent who is subject to the practical necessity whose source is his or her 
needs along with the material and social conditions of their satisfaction. This other 
level is vital in at least two respects. First, it explains how individuals would be 
motivated to accept the normative constraints that civil society imposes on them 
even when they do not positively endorse these constraints by identifying them- 
selves with them. Second, it explains how individuals develop the attitudes and the 
capabilities required to participate in the social and political institutions that form 
later moments of right and how they become sufficiently motivated to be active, 
committed members of these institutions. Thus Hegel can be seen to incorporate a 
first-person standpoint in much the same way as Kant does in his account of the 
historical process through which freedom and practical necessity come to be 
reconciled within a legal and political framework. 

The capabilities that individuals develop in civil society as a result of social 
interaction based on their material interdependence fall into two main groups. 
One of these groups concerns capabilities that are developed by means of ‘prac- 
tical education’ (praktische Bildung). This form of education fosters the habit of 
being active and the kind of self-discipline that comes from having to adjust one’s 
activity to suit the nature of the object upon which one is working or the task in 
hand. It also concerns the development, through repetition, of particular skills that 
can be applied to a variety of objects, and which are socially recognized conditions 
of the entitlement to engage in a specific type of productive or commercial activity 
(PR § 197). The other group concerns such capabilities as the exercise of self- 
constraint. This capability is fostered by obedience to social conventions and other 
norms that arise spontaneously as a result of the practical necessity of cooperating 
with others in order to satisfy one’s needs (PR § 187). In the case of this group of 
capabilities, one might even say that active participation in civil society is a 
condition of obedience to social norms. Thus the practical constraints that arise 
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in connection with the satisfaction of needs provide the initial conditions of 
ethical freedom, in that people become used to restraining their immediate 
desires, thereby enabling them to gain control over themselves and exercise the 
capacity for self-determination. Hegel is therefore hostile to the idea of a primitive 
condition in which human beings had simple needs that could easily be satisfied. 
This would, for him, represent a condition ‘in which spirituality was immersed in 
nature, and hence a condition of savagery and unfreedom; whereas freedom 
consists solely in the reflection of the spiritual into itself, its distinction from the 
natural, and its reflection upon the latter’ (PR § 194R).® 

Individuals also come to form conceptions of themselves and an understanding 
of their relations to others that motivate them to act in specific ways. Given how at 
this stage social interaction is still a matter of practical necessity, the self- 
conceptions and understanding of their relations to others do not imply a form 
of sociality which presupposes that individuals are directly motivated by a desire 
to associate with others that is somehow independent of other desires. 
Nevertheless, Hegel proceeds to describe a formative process through which 
ethical freedom becomes increasingly transparent in the attitudes, dispositions, 
and actions of individuals and in their social relations. Subjection to norms then 
becomes less a matter of practical necessity, for individuals come to subject 
themselves to norms in a genuinely voluntary way, as when they choose to enter 
a particular trade or profession rather than another one, thereby subjecting 
themselves to the norms of this trade or profession: “Thus, what happens in this 
sphere through inner necessity is at the same time mediated by the arbitrary will, 
and for the subjective consciousness, it has the shape of being the product of its 
own will (PR § 206). An element of practical necessity remains, however, because 
the choice is each time made with a view to securing the material conditions of 
life and the material conditions of effective social agency. On the one hand, 
‘[e]ducation [Bildung], in its absolute determination, is...liberation and work 
towards a higher liberation; it is the absolute transition to the infinitely subjective 
substantiality of ethical life, which is no longer immediate and natural, but 
spiritual and at the same time raised to the shape of universality (PR § 187R). 
On the other hand, the unity of universality and particularity achieved ‘is present 
not as freedom, but as the necessity whereby the particular must rise to the form of 
universality and seek and find its subsistence in this form’ (PR § 186). 

The idea of a unity of universality and particularity that is a matter of freedom 
points in the direction of a higher stage of right, where individuals are no longer 
constrained by practical necessity to act in accordance with the norms of ethical 
life. Rather, they consciously and freely adopt the ‘universal’ itself as their end 


. Hegel identifies Rousseau as someone who advocates a return to a primitive condition of this kind, 
when he claims that Rousseau, as a result of having seen the miseries of civil society, ‘advised human 
beings to go into the woods and to reject everything else’ (PR 1821/22, § 185). 
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instead of willing it merely as the means to an end. They are now constrained by 
something with which they identify themselves, and so they are no longer subject 
to external constraints even if they are subject to objective ethical norms. This 
universal end is embodied in the political state, which is no longer viewed only as 
that which secures and protects the interests of individuals.'® Instead, individuals 
qua citizens freely make (or ought to make) the common good or interest of the 
political whole the direct object of their willing. As Hegel puts it: “Union 
[Vereinigung] as such is itself the true content and end, and the destiny of 
individuals is to lead a universal life [ein allgemeines Leben] (PR § 258R). The 
common good or interest is here viewed as valid and of value in its own right. This 
further stage in the development of ethical freedom explains Hegel’s claim that 
although the type of education brought about by practical necessity represents a 
form of liberation, it is only a stage on the way towards a ‘higher’ form of 
liberation. 

The subordination of civil society to the state and the latter’s status as a more 
adequate expression of the concept of ethical freedom does not mean that this 
concept of freedom is not to some extent already manifest in civil society in such a 
way that the gap between civil society and the political state is significantly 
narrowed. To begin with, individuals recognize (or could recognize) that obedi- 
ence to the norms to which they are subject in civil society facilitates the satisfac- 
tion of their needs. The way in which obedience to norms is a condition of their 
own happiness and welfare provides individuals with good reasons for accepting 
and complying with that which civil society and the state demands of them, so that 
the constraints to which agents are subject need not be viewed as purely external 
ones. Secondly, subjection to these constraints contributes towards the formation 
of agents capable of engaging in the acts of self-determination required by ethical 
freedom. Thirdly, there emerges within civil society itself a form of association in 
which the universal becomes more than a means to the effective pursuit of 
individual interests. This is the trade or professional association that Hegel 
terms ‘the corporation’. This institution is therefore integral to Hegel’s account 
of how the opposition between universality and particularity is overcome within 
the modern state. 


° Hegel accordingly claims that the state constitutes the ‘ultimate’ end that ‘possesses the highest 
right in relation to individuals, whose highest duty is to be members of the state’ (PR § 258), and that ‘it 
is only through being a member of the state that the individual himself has objectivity, truth, and ethical 
life’ (PR § 258R). 

‘© This instrumental view of the state corresponds to ‘the state of necessity’ (Notstaat) (PR § 183). 
This view of the state is made especially clear in Hegel’s lectures. Individuals are said to regard living in 
a state as a matter of necessity (als Sache der Noth) only. The universal then appears to them as a merely 
external power (VRP4: 474-5), in that although individuals are aware that their security and welfare 
depend on the existence of the state, they do not identify themselves with the state and its institutions. 
This is shown by how they would accept an alternative arrangement if it promised to secure their 
interests at least equally as well as the state while not generating as many obligations. See also PR 1821/ 
22, § 187. 
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The corporation comprises people who pursue the same trade, business, or 
profession. Although corporations come into being because individuals recognize 
that the effective pursuit of their own ends and interests requires that they join 
forces with others with the same or similar ends and interests, a closer identifica- 
tion with this social whole may then arise. For the social ties that develop on the 
basis of the practical necessity that explains what originally motivates individuals 
to become members of a corporation can come to be valued for their own sake, in 
the sense that the need for them is experienced by the individuals concerned as a 
fundamental one that can be satisfied only through active participation in the 
corporation of which they are members. The generation and the satisfaction of 
this need are in this way inextricably bound up with voluntary subjection to, and 
identification with, norms that derive from the practices and values of this social 
whole. Membership of this social whole is therefore capable of bringing about a 
fundamental change in people’s attitudes and that which motivates them to accept 
and act in accordance with the relevant norms.’’ With this stronger identification 
with the social whole of which one is a member in mind, Hegel speaks of how 
‘particularity itself makes this universal, which is present in its immanent inter- 
ests, the end and object of its will and activity, with the result that the ethical 
returns to civil society as an immanent principle’ (PR § 249). Civil society already 
expresses, then, if only imperfectly, the ethical freedom that forms both the object 
and the end of Hegel’s science of right. Civil society can also be said to reconcile 
freedom and practical necessity in that ethical freedom is present within the 
sphere of ethical life in which human beings remain concerned with the satisfac- 
tion of their material needs. 

If the ethical freedom that is characteristic of ethical life is already present in 
civil society, then we would not expect it to be displaced by an essentially different 
form of freedom within the realm of ethical life. I shall now argue that a 
displacement of this kind is implicit in Hegel’s theory of civil society in connection 
with how he introduces colonization as a solution to certain problems that emerge 
within this sphere of ethical life. The ultimate source of these problems is to be 
located in Hegel’s attempt to explain how ethical freedom can be secured in the 


1 The idea of such a change and that it occurs on the basis of practical necessity can be detected in 
the following description of a form of association that resembles Hegel’s corporation provided by 
Adam Smith, who appeals to the idea of practical necessity in the intended sense when explaining what 
originally motivates individuals to become members of this form of association and then proceeds to 
speak of an identification with it that transcends the initial motivation: 


Among well-disposed people, the necessity or conveniency of mutual accommodation, very 
frequently produces a friendship not unlike that which takes place among those who are 
born to live in the same family. Colleagues in office, partners in trade, call one another 
brothers; and frequently feel towards one another as if they really were so. Their good 
agreement is an advantage to all; and, if they are tolerably reasonable people, they are 
naturally disposed to agree... The Romans expressed this sort of attachment by the word 
necessitudo, which, from the etymology, seems to denote that it was imposed by the 
necessity of the situation. (The Theory of Moral Sentiments, 223f.) 
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face of challenges posed to the modern state by its own material conditions and 
the practical necessity to which they give rise. At this stage it is enough to say that 
this other form of freedom, which I call ‘global freedom’, lacks an essential feature 
of ethical freedom, namely, subjection to normative constraints that a free and 
rational agent could reflectively endorse and in this sense impose upon him- or 
herself. On the one hand, this displacement of ethical freedom by global freedom 
amounts to a disruption of the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s system of right, 
for it is only at the level of world history that this global freedom is accorded the 
status of a necessary moment of right. On the other hand, this displacement of 
ethical freedom by global freedom will be shown to represent a way in which the 
ethical order as presented by Hegel converges with the historical order of things. 


4. Colonization, Global Freedom, and the (Premature) 
Transition to World History 


Colonization forms part of Hegel’s explanation of the necessity of the transition 
from civil society to the state. It concerns the limited extent to which the 
corporation, under modern economic conditions, can close the gap between 
civil society and the political state by fostering the type of identification with the 
general will and commitment to the common interest demanded of the citizen. 
The requirement that individuals possess the skills or capabilities necessary to 
carry out a specific trade or profession, or at least exhibit the potential to acquire 
or develop them, means that unskilled and even semi-skilled workers are excluded 
from the corporation. It is therefore not only the unemployed who cannot be 
members of this institution.'* Since membership of a corporation enables indi- 
viduals to develop a sense of themselves as members of a greater whole, the 
exclusion of certain economic groups from this institution produces a situation 
in which some members of society do not undergo the formative process that 
facilitates the transition from the standpoint of a particular economic and social 
agent to the standpoint of the citizen for whom the general interest as such, or 
‘universal’ as Hegel calls it, has become an end. Moreover, not being the member 
of a corporation has material and psychological consequences for the individuals 
concerned, because they are then denied certain benefits that membership of this 
institution brings. These benefits include a secure livelihood and material support 
during times of illness or underemployment. These individuals will also lack the 
social recognition or ‘honour’ that comes from others viewing them as 


* Tn addition to the unemployed and unskilled workers who simply fail to meet the requirements of 
membership of a corporation, the rich person experiences no need to become part of a corporation, 
because he or she enjoys a sense of independence and detachment from society founded on the belief 
that he or she can buy anything he or she needs or wants (PR 1819/20, 196; PR 1821/22, § 244). 
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independent, productive members of society who can be depended upon (PR § 
253). Thus these members of civil society are individuals whose relation to the 
political state remains unmediated by any genuine social form of life in which 
ethical freedom manifests itself at the same time as their fundamental material and 
psychological needs remain unsatisfied. They are therefore unlikely to develop the 
right attitudes and dispositions, resulting in the loss of ‘that feeling of right, 
integrity, and honour which comes from supporting oneself by one’s own activity 
and work’ that Hegel associates with the ‘rabble’ (Pdbel) (PR § 244). The members 
of this social group are also likely to experience a deep sense of alienation and 
frustration. 

This failure to integrate a whole social group within ethical life has the potential 
to undermine ethical life itself. Indeed, the rabble can be said to constitute an 
explosive element within Hegel’s theory of ethical life.‘* Colonization represents a 
potential solution to the threat to ethical life posed by the existence of the rabble 
because it provides civil society with ‘a new field for its industriousness 
[Arbeitsfleif|)’ (PR 1821/22, § 248). Given how Hegel thinks that there is an 
essential connection between work and a sense of independence and self-worth, 
this can be taken to mean that colonization would provide the members of the 
relevant social group with the opportunity to satisfy not only their material needs 
but also certain psychological ones, such as their need to be recognized by others 
as independent and useful members of society. This solution to the threat posed to 
ethical life by the rabble also does not suffer from the defect which leads Hegel to 
reject the idea that some form of welfare provision would provide a solution to it, 
namely, that the recipient of money or goods would not then engage in the kind of 
self-activity that is required of a member of civil society and is essential to the 
development of the right kind of ethical disposition (PR § 245). 

Hegel implies that colonization is a matter of practical necessity for the state 
because the threat posed to ethical life by the rabble will compel it to colonize 
other lands. In the Elements of the Philosophy of Right, colonization is said not 
only to provide ‘part of its population with a return to the family principle in a 
new country, and itself with a new market and sphere of industrial activity’, but 
also to be something ‘to which the fully developed civil society is driven [getrie- 
ben]’ (PR § 248). The idea of ‘a return to the family principle in a new country’ 
concerns the possibility of the kind of independent existence characteristic of a 
simpler mode of life, that is to say, one in which the material needs of individuals 
and their families can be satisfied without the complex process of social mediation 
characteristic of a society in which there is a fully developed division of labour and 
correspondingly high levels of material interdependence. In the addition to the 
relevant paragraph of the Elements of the Philosophy of Right based on student 


13 See Ruda, ‘That Which Makes Itself’. 
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transcripts of Hegel’s lectures, the necessity of this return to a simpler mode of life 
in a new country is explained in terms of ‘the emergence of a mass of people who 
cannot gain satisfaction for their needs by their work when production exceeds the 
needs of consumers’ (PR § 248A). Thus colonization is explained in terms of the 
specific economic problem of overproduction, which arises when an increase in 
the volume of goods produced is unaccompanied by ‘a proportionate number of 
consumers who are themselves productive’ (PR § 245).'* The imbalance in the 
relation between supply and demand that results from this then forces the relevant 
economic actors to reduce production levels, whereas they had previously been 
raised in response to an increased demand for certain goods, given the normal 
tendency of such actors to enter into areas of trade or industry in which there is 
both a high demand for the goods produced and the opportunity to make a large 
profit. This increase in production levels has the unintended consequence of 
bringing about a situation in which there is an insufficient number of consumers 
for the relevant goods. The reduction in production levels that this situation 
demands means that the same economic actors will come to employ fewer people 
than before, resulting in a corresponding increase in the number of unemployed 
people. 

From this we can see how the material conditions of a particular social group 
become increasingly precarious the more complex and extensive the economic 
system becomes. The members of this social group will tend to develop the 
attitudes and dispositions characteristic of the rabble, whose size, and thus the 
threat that it poses to society, can be viewed as a function of economic and social 
laws governing civil society. The size of the rabble is also influenced by the 
increasing extent to which material production requires unskilled labour and 
how it can even dispense with human labour altogether now that ‘the abstraction 
of production makes work increasingly mechanical, so that the human being is 
eventually able to step aside and let a machine take his place’ (PR § 198). The state 


* The type of productive consumer that Hegel has in mind has been identified with someone who 
does not consume his or her capital but instead invests it in a way that increases and extends 
production, rather than with the consumer only in the sense of the purchaser of goods. The problem 
of overproduction described by Hegel would then have to be understood as primarily a matter of lack of 
demand for goods in which to invest. This lack of investment can be related to Hegel’s concerns about 
wealth inequality, in that the rich come to consume luxury goods instead of creating jobs by investing 
their capital productively. See Priddat, Hegel als Okonom, 63f., 127f. The author admits, however, that 
there is no explicit statement that supports this claim. One passage that indirectly supports it is found 
in Hegel’s lectures from the academic year 1819/20: “The poverty of those who work consists precisely 
in the fact that what they produce finds no consumers [Abnehmer]. Too much capital is available, and 
more is produced than the nation can consume’ (PR 1819/20, 196). Since the problem to which 
colonization is presented as a solution concerns unemployment or underemployment brought about by 
the laws of a market economy, the issue can be thought to be essentially the same irrespective of 
whether the problem is directly attributable to lack of investment or to lack of demand for consumer 
goods that has resulted from too much capital being invested in a particular branch of trade or industry. 
I shall therefore not seek to determine precisely who Hegel has in mind when he speaks of productive 
consumers. 
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must then act to prevent the formation of a rabble by seeking to provide people 
with a sphere of activity in which they may satisfy their fundamental material and 
psychological needs at the same time as they develop the right ethical attitudes and 
dispositions. This will ultimately require the founding of colonies in which the 
unemployed and others who seek a better life are able to engage in independent 
productive activity. Thus there is a causal connection between the normal oper- 
ations of a market economy and the practical necessity of colonization. 

It is therefore civil society itself, or, to be more precise, the economic and social 
laws governing it, that compel the state to engage in the kind of state-directed 
‘systematic’ colonization which Hegel contrasts with more haphazard, sporadic 
forms of colonization. Although this causal connection between the relevant 
material and social factors and state-directed acts of colonization helps to explain 
the necessity of the political state as that which overcomes problems that civil 
society generates but cannot itself solve, it implies that the state is, as Marx argues, 
determined by civil society rather than the other way round. This would violate 
the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s science of right, in which the political 
state’s position as a higher stage of right than civil society is signalled by how it is a 
later moment of the concept of right. This reversal of the true ethical order of 
Hegel’s science of right is accompanied by the premature appearance of a form of 
freedom that is essentially different from, and incompatible with, the ethical 
freedom that otherwise forms the object and end of ethical life. To see how this 
is so, we first need to situate the necessity of colonization within Hegel’s account of 
world history and make explicit the type of freedom found within this account of 
world history in so far as it concerns the actions of independent states. 

In Hegel’s system of right, ethical life gives way to a situation in which sovereign 
states confront one another (PR §§ 321-2). This situation contains the seeds of 
international conflict, for no state can expect other states automatically to recog- 
nize its independence (PR § 331). Each state must, therefore, be able to command 
recognition of its independence by force if necessary, so that there will inevitably 
be cases of conflict between states that ‘can be settled only by war (PR § 334). Yet 
war has an ‘ethical moment’, which consists in how it demonstrates the primacy of 
the state in relation to its citizens and their particular interests (PR §§ 324R), 
whereas it earlier appeared as if the political state was reduced to a means in 
relation to the interests of civil society. 

It is difficult to discern in this description of international relations anything 
resembling ethical freedom, which involves subjecting oneself to norms. When 
applied to states and their relations to one another, ethical freedom implies the 
possibility of each state voluntarily limiting its freedom of action in relation to 
other states by subjecting itself to moral or legal constraints that are conditions of 
global peace. The kind of political freedom that we encounter at the level of 
relations between states in Hegel’s system of right, in contrast, concerns each 
state’s need to preserve its freedom of action as far as possible, which requires 
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maintaining its independence by compelling other states to recognize it as a 
sovereign state. For Hegel, such a state must seek to preserve its right to act 
according to its own sovereign judgements concerning how best to secure itself 
and its interests. States will then have an incentive to increase their freedom of 
action rather than merely preserving it, given how this will help to secure their 
independence by limiting the freedom of actions of other states. This entails the 
desirability of removing, as far as possible, any constraints on its freedom of 
action. The expansionary implications of this negative conception of freedom 
become more evident in connection with Hegel’s claim that it is possible from the 
vantage point of world history to discern a process through which nations, each of 
which is characterized by a single ‘spirit’ and governed by a particular principle, 
rise and fall according to whether their time has come or is past. Hegel here speaks 
of the ‘absolute’ right enjoyed by the particular nation that represents the 
most advanced stage of spirit at any point in world history (PR § 345). This 
right is transmitted to those world-historical individuals who actualize this spirit 
through their actions (PR § 348). The existence of this right implies the absence of 
any moral obligations that limit such a nation’s freedom of action. This absence 
of moral obligations would extend to any political entity founded on this nation 
as well as to the individuals who embody the spirit of this nation in their persons 
and actions. 

Although the claim that spirit advances in the course of history suggests some 
kind of progressive historical narrative, it is evident that this narrative does not 
concern ethical freedom alone. One may in fact accuse Hegel of having introduced 
a serious ambiguity with regard to the type of freedom with which world history is 
primarily concerned, that is to say, whether it is ethical freedom or the kind of 
negative freedom associated with the independence of sovereign states. I shall call 
this negative freedom ‘global freedom’ because of how it implies the desirability of 
removing any constraints on the state’s freedom of action, with the result that the 
optimal, if unrealizable, state of affairs for any state would be one in which it did 
not suffer any constraints on its freedom of action whatsoever. A state may strive 
to bring about this optimal state of affairs by extending itself and its power 
spatially as when it seeks to found colonies, in which case one might think of 
this optimal state of affairs as one in which the state’s extension of its freedom of 
action takes on global dimensions. 

The transition from one form of freedom (that is, ethical freedom) to another 
form of freedom (that is, global freedom) is compatible with Hegel’s theory of 
‘objective spirit’, which comprises his science of right and philosophy of world 
history, because this theory itself contains the transition from the sphere of right 
in so far as it is concerned only with the internal organization of the rational state 
to the sphere of world history and the absolute right of the nation which 
represents the most advanced form of spirit. I am claiming that the form of 
freedom that becomes manifest at the level of world history is already implicitly 
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present at the level of ethical life in Hegel’s account of colonization in such a way 
as to displace the ethical freedom which defines ethical life. This is because 
colonization represents the point at which we encounter not only a conceptual 
expansion which consists in the emergence of a distinct moment of right, that is to 
say, the political state, but also a spatial expansion which presupposes an absolute 
right on the part of the state to occupy lands beyond its present borders. This right 
entails the absence of any moral or legal constraints in relation to the state’s need 
to expand its territory in response to social tensions that emerge within civil 
society as a consequence of economic laws governing this sphere of ethical life. 

The practical necessity to which the state is here subject implies that any state 
with a ‘fully developed’ civil society will eventually seek to found colonies. Yet 
states cannot continue to expand in this way without coming into conflict with 
one another, for the space in which they seek to expand is not the purely 
conceptual one of Hegel’s system of right. Rather, it is also a material one which 
is essentially finite. Thus, on the one hand, each state will exhibit the tendency to 
expand spatially once its civil society has sufficiently developed, while, on the 
other hand, it will be impossible for all or even only several states to expand 
without generating a situation of international conflict, given that the amount of 
land available to colonize is finite. In relation to this point, it should be noted that 
the process of colonization is almost bound to accelerate in the course of history, 
because new colonies will benefit from the increasingly advanced technological 
knowledge and developments present in the home countries. A fully developed 
civil society will therefore emerge more quickly and in more places the more 
history unfolds, producing on an increasingly global scale the same economic and 
social problems that made colonization necessary in the first place. Under such 
conditions, each state’s capacity to expand whenever it needs to do so will depend 
on its power to remove the obstacles presented to its freedom of action by other 
states, some of which will be equally driven to expand their territory by the 
economic and social laws governing their own civil societies. 

The main stages of the argument developed in this section can be summarized 
as follows: 


1. In civil society individuals can satisfy their needs only by engaging in acts of 
production and exchange within a condition of material interdependence. 

2. Since having something to exchange has now become a condition of satis- 
fying their needs, economic actors will be motivated to produce things that 
they can easily and profitably exchange with one another. 

3. Given (2), if they are in the position to do so, economic actors will tend to 
enter those spheres of production that are generally recognized at the time 
as the most profitable ones or have the potential to become so: ‘A branch of 
industry flourishes, many people seize on it, a large volume of sales [der 
starke Absatz] brings about a strong influx of producers’ (VPR 4: 625). 
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4. This will eventually result in too many economic actors entering the same 
sphere of production and thus in the production of too many of the same or 
similar goods in the absence of sufficient demand for these goods.”° 

5. In the absence of sufficient demand for the goods currently being produced, 
production levels will eventually have to be reduced, at least until such time 
as an equilibrium between supply and demand is re-established. 

6. Asa consequence of the reduction in production levels, unemployment and 
job insecurity will increase, resulting in the formation of an underclass 
whose members cannot satisfy their material and social needs through 
their own productive activity, nor develop the attitudes and dispositions 
required of a respectable member of civil society and a citizen. 

7. As a result of these developments, a serious threat to social order and 
political stability emerges within the state. 

8. Colonization is a solution to the problems associated with (6) and (7), 
because it provides the members of the growing underclass with the oppor- 
tunity to engage in some form of productive activity in a new land and in 
such a way as to develop a sense of independence and dignity, and/or 
because it provides a market for those goods and products for which there 
is insufficient demand in the home country.’® 

9. Thus any state with a fully developed civil society will eventually be com- 
pelled to found colonies, and it will have both a compelling reason and 
sufficient motivation to do so, even if its government might have preferred 
to pursue a different course of action if another, more attractive option had 
been available to it, or the potential costs of pursuing another option had 
not been too high. 

10. If each state with a fully developed civil society acts in the same way, as it is 
likely to do as a matter of practical necessity, then there will in time be no land 
left on earth to colonize, given that the amount of land available is finite. 

11. Therefore, states will eventually become embroiled in a zero-sum game, 
whose outcomes will depend on the amount of power that each of them 
possesses vis-a-vis the others. This power can be measured in terms of the 
extent to which a state is capable of overcoming or removing altogether the 
constraints that other states impose or seek to impose on its freedom of 
action. 


‘> Hegel’s economic thinking can here be said to suffer from significant limitations in that he fails to 
consider other ways in which the problem that he is describing might be avoided. The possibilities 
include how an increase in productive activity within a society may eventually result in an increase in 
wages and thus in more purchasing power leading to a corresponding increase in the demand for 
goods. Hegel, in contrast, presupposes a relatively constant average income. Another possibility 
concerns the demand created by capital accumulation and the investment of capital in the form of 
an increased need for machinery and materials. See Priddat, Hegel als Okonom, 77f., 135, 200. 

*6 See the next footnote for more on the second way in which colonization provides a solution to the 
problem of overproduction. 
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Ultimately, then, colonization does not provide a viable long-term solution to 
the problem that it is meant to solve, for it would create a situation of global 
conflict that is arguably as bad or even worse. The conclusion (11) is nevertheless 
compatible with the view of international relations that informs Hegel’s account of 
world history. This view of international relations is implicit in civil society 
because of how colonization is presented as a solution to a problem that arises 
within this sphere of ethical life as a result of the economic and social laws 
governing it. Civil society can therefore be held to anticipate the ‘global’ freedom 
that becomes explicit in the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s system of right 
only with the transition from ethical life to world history. This freedom is of a 
purely negative kind in that it consists in the absence of impediments to territorial 
expansion and the absence of any legal or moral obligations. It implies that a 
particular entity, the state, will be freer if there are fewer impediments to its 
attempts to expand its territory, turning the freedom possessed by states into a 
function of the power that they possess relative to one another. The freest possible 
state would then be the state that had managed to achieve global dominion. 

Ethical freedom, in contrast, incorporates a moment of self-constraint, which 
consists in the voluntary acceptance of norms and the obligations that they 
generate, so that freedom is not reduced to a matter of how much freedom of 
action an agent enjoys. Rather, it is also a matter of limiting one’s freedom of 
action with the aim of securing benefits that include the establishment and 
maintenance of stable legal, social, and political conditions of free agency. Thus 
there is a disruption of the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s science of right not 
only because of the premature appearance of global freedom, but also because this 
freedom displaces the ethical freedom which otherwise defines ethical life. This 
disruption of the ethical order is nevertheless compatible with the idea of the 
convergence of this same order in so far as it suffers such disruption with the 
historical order of things. This is not simply for the obvious reason that Hegel is 
writing about colonization during a time of European imperialism.’’ This 


7 Since I am concerned with identifying a problem that is internal to Hegel’s system of right, I shall 
not engage with the issue of whether or not Hegel’s account of colonization rests on Eurocentric and 
even racist assumptions. For more on this issue, see Stone, “Hegel and Colonialism’. The absence of any 
account of the circumstances and the status of the original inhabitants of the colonized lands in the 
relevant paragraphs of the Elements of the Philosophy of Right suggests that Hegel, unlike Hobbes, is 
assuming that these lands are uninhabited. Yet one of the reasons presented for the claim that 
colonization provides a solution to the problem of overproduction and its social consequences, is 
that it creates ‘a new market’. This presupposes that the colonized lands are inhabited by potential 
consumers of goods produced in the home country, unless we take Hegel to mean that the colonizers 
themselves will become the consumers of those goods that they themselves are unable to produce, given 
the undeveloped state of the colonies. This second way of understanding who the consumers are is 
suggested by Hegel’s claim in his lectures that through colonization a new market for the mother 
country will be formed at the same time as the poor attain some property (PR 1819/20, 198). The 
inhabitants of the colony appear, in fact, to have little choice but to buy goods produced in the mother 
country, for in one of his lectures Hegel is recorded as saying that ‘in more recent times’ the colonies 
find themselves in a situation in which they can trade only with the mother country (PR 1819/20, 198; 
see also PR 1821/22, § 248). 
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disruption of the ethical order also anticipates the way in which more general 
expansionary tendencies came to be attributed to the modern state by some of its 
best-known nineteenth-century critics. This is illustrated by Bakunin’s analogy 
between how capitalists are compelled by competition to expand at the expense of 
other capitalists and how modern states are compelled by their fear of other states 
and their rivalry with them to expand their global reach and power, to the point 
that international conflict becomes inevitable: 


The modern state is analogous to capitalist production and bank speculation 
(which ultimately swallows up even capitalist production). For fear of bank- 
ruptcy, the latter must constantly broaden their scope at the expense of the small- 
scale production and speculation which they swallow up; they must strive to 
become unique, universal, world-wide. In just the same way the modern state, of 
necessity a military state, bears within itself the inevitable ambition to become a 
world-wide state. But a world-wide state, which obviously is unrealizable, could 
in any event exist only in the singular; two such states, side by side, are a logical 
impossibility.* 


This analogy is, however, in one important respect misleading if directly applied 
to Hegel’s account of the state’s role in initiating and overseeing acts of coloniza- 
tion. For the analogy between capitalist expansion and the expansion of the state 
suggests that the state necessarily possesses an independent drive to expand by 
military means if necessary, just as the drive to accumulate capital is a necessary 
feature of the economic system known as capitalism. Although I have argued that 
there is a causal connection between certain economic factors and the territorial 
expansion associated with state-directed colonization in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, it is not a matter of an independent drive to expand on the part of the 
state. Instead, expansion is a matter of practical necessity. It is therefore possible to 
conceive of a situation in which states lack any such drive but are nevertheless 
compelled by economic factors and their social effects to seek to expand their 
territory through the founding of colonies. From this it follows that the govern- 
ment of a state might, in fact, prefer to exercise the type of self-constraint that is 
integral to the concept of ethical freedom, but without being in a position to do so, 
given the practical necessity to which it is subject. This shows how it is not only 
individuals who are powerless in the face of the forces of world history. Individual 
states are equally subject to these forces in so far as they manifest themselves in 
their own civil societies and in the conflict with other states to which the practical 
necessity of colonization gives rise. 


8 Bakunin, Statism and Anarchy, 13f. 
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One possible objection to the argument presented above is that I rely too 
heavily on a single economic problem and how it relates to Hegel’s remarks on 
colonization, while ignoring key elements of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right that can 
be detached from his claims concerning the practical necessity of colonization. An 
objection of this kind might, for example, appeal to the way in which the concept 
of freedom that informs Hegel’s theory of ethical life can be understood inde- 
pendently of his attempt to explain the embodiment of this concept in specific 
norms, practices, laws, institutions, and other social or political arrangements. 
This concept of freedom might then be accorded a normative status that allows it 
to be detached from the question of its institutional realization.” Given that the 
system of right concerns ‘the realm of actualized freedom’, however, some account 
of how this concept of freedom is embodied in norms, practices, laws, and 
institutions is needed if a fundamental feature of Hegel’s concept of right is not 
to be ignored. As we have seen, civil society forms an essential part of such an 
account, for it concerns certain conditions of the development and effective 
exercise of the capacity for ethical freedom and features at least one institution 
that directly embodies this freedom, namely the corporation. Moreover, it is 
precisely in connection with material and social conditions factors located within 
civil society, which pose a threat to ethical freedom, that Hegel introduces the 
claim that colonization will become a matter of practical necessity for any state 
with a fully developed civil society. Thus the demand to show that colonization 
does not result in the kind of disruption of the conceptual ethical order that I have 
identified, or that there is an alternative solution to the problem that motivates 
Hegel’s appeal to colonization, cannot be so easily dismissed. 

I shall now consider an alternative solution that has been proposed in order to 
show not only that the proposed solution is not a valid one but also why the 
disruption of the ethical order that I have identified cannot be avoided. My 
discussion of this solution will highlight the essential role played by practical 
necessity in Hegel’s science of right, especially how it leads individuals to develop 
and exercise their capacity for ethical freedom. I shall argue that the essential role 
played by practical necessity in Hegel’s theory of ethical life is incompatible with 
this solution because of how it requires a dynamic view of civil society, whereas 
the solution in question implies a more static view of society. This solution 
concerns the corporation, which forms the final moment of civil society. 

The corporation’s place and mediating function within Hegel’s system of right 
are compatible with the idea that the corporation, rather than colonization, 


See, for example, Frederick Neuhouser’s attempt in his Foundations of Hegel’s Social Theory to 
explain how the concept of ‘social’ freedom provides the normative standards of Hegel’s vision of a 
rational social order in such a way that it is made independent of Hegel’s claim that the existing social 
order meets these standards. I assume that by the ‘existing’ social order is meant the social order 
presented in the Elements of the Philosophy of Right as a result of comprehending the extent to which 
the normative standards in question have already been historically realized. 
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provides the real solution to the relevant problem. The corporation is said to 
provide this solution because of how it can limit the quantity of goods produced, 
thereby preventing the problem of overproduction arising in the first place or re- 
establishing an equilibrium between supply and demand if it has been upset.” 
I assume that this means reducing the number of people who may belong to a 
particular corporation at any one time, which is indeed one of the rights that the 
corporation possesses (PR § 252), or reducing the quantity of goods or number of 
items produced by each member of a corporation, with the number of its members 
remaining constant. The way in which the corporation is said at the same time to 
ensure an equitable distribution of production opportunities suggests the latter 
rather than the former, for only it would explain how a reduction in production 
levels does not automatically result in an increase in unemployment by demand- 
ing a reduction in the number of people employed as members of a corporation. 
This measure requires that people work less than before, so that the number of 
workers employed remains constant while production levels are reduced. 

Since Hegel presents the problem of overproduction as the primary cause of the 
social ills to which colonization is the solution, this alternative solution, if valid, 
would undermine the idea of the practical necessity of colonization. This solution 
presupposes, moreover, the exercise of self-constraint on the part of the corpor- 
ation in relation to its own economic activity, instead of external regulation by a 
coercive state, making it compatible with the concept of ethical freedom. Yet even 
if we assume that the corporation is in a position to introduce the relevant 
measures and make them work, this solution conflicts with other essential features 
of Hegel’s theory of civil society that I have highlighted. This can be shown with 
reference to Hegel’s dynamic account of human needs and certain unintended 
consequences of the practical necessity to which individuals in a condition of 
material and social interdependence are subject. 

We have seen that civil society is the sphere of ethical life in which human 
beings cooperate in order to satisfy their needs and thereby exercise latent 
capacities, develop and satisfy the desire for social recognition, and begin to 
identify themselves with a greater whole, with all of this being a consequence of 
the practical necessity to which they are subject. Although the corporation is an 
institution in which these features of civil society are present, it itself presupposes 
the prior development of certain capacities and attitudes. In short, it presupposes 
the earlier stages of the process through which ‘subjectivity is educated in its 
particularity’ (PR § 187). In the course of this process, individuals come to exercise 
the relevant capacities and develop the required attitudes in a way that benefits 
society as a whole, though initially only as a result of their attempts to satisfy their 
own needs in a condition of material and social interdependence: ‘In this 


?° See Houlgate, An Introduction to Hegel, 205. 
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dependence and reciprocity of work and the satisfaction of needs, subjective 
selfishness turns into a contribution towards the satisfaction of the needs of 
everyone else’ (PR § 199). Hegel refers to the role of practical necessity in this 
process when he makes the following claim: 


This social moment accordingly contains the aspect of liberation [Befreiung], 
because the strict natural necessity of need is concealed and man’s relation is to 
his own opinion, which is universal, and to a necessity imposed by himself alone, 
instead of simply to an external necessity, to inner contingency, and to arbitrari- 
ness [Willkiir]. (PR § 194) 


Liberation from natural necessity is here identified with a self-imposed constraint 
(‘a necessity imposed by himself alone’) and, in particular, with opinion, which is 
counterintuitively described as universal as opposed to particular. The fact that 
Hegel speaks of opinion implies that he has in mind non-natural needs rather than 
basic material needs. There appears, then, to be some kind of connection between 
the generation of needs whose basis is, strictly speaking, not natural necessity and 
opinions that somehow transcend a purely personal standpoint. How can this 
connection between needs and opinion and the way in which it brings about a 
liberation from natural necessity be explained? 

Shortly before in the same paragraph, Hegel speaks of ‘the spiritual needs of 
representational thought’. These needs are a matter of representational thought 
(Vorstellung) because they depend on ideas about what is desirable. Since these 
ideas are ones to which natural necessity by itself cannot be thought to give rise, 
they cannot be explained in purely natural terms. Hegel here refers to how human 
beings can extend their needs by conceiving new means of satisfying existing ones, 
whereas instinct fixes and limits the needs of non-human animals in terms of both 
their number and their scope. He speaks of a process of ‘refinement’ (die 
Verfeinerung), which presupposes a heightened ability to judge the suitability of 
means in relation to ends (PR § 191). For example, human beings share the need 
for clothing. This existing need is particularized when individuals come to believe 
that one specific item of clothing is required to satisfy this need, even though, 
judged in terms of its basic functionality, the desired item of clothing enjoys no 
obvious advantages relative to other items of clothing. Aesthetic judgements, for 
example, may here play a role, in that an object that possesses certain distinctive 
properties is preferred to another one that could perform the same basic function 
equally well but lacks these properties. The preferred object, that is to say, the 
object that in the opinion of the agent concerned promises to satisfy not only a 
natural desire but also the desire to possess aesthetically pleasing objects, may then 
itself become an object of need, in that individuals develop a habitual desire for 
objects of the relevant kind. Although these needs are artificial ones, their basis 
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remains natural necessity. This natural basis is nevertheless concealed by the way 
in which opinion determines the precise form that needs assume. 

The opinions concerning such needs are not, however, purely subjective ones. 
For they can be explained in social terms in so far as they are founded on beliefs 
determined by society’s views concerning what it is desirable to possess and how it 
is appropriate to behave, with social pressures constraining individuals to think, 
desire, and act in certain ways. Moreover, the material dependence on others to 
which individuals are subject in civil society means that each of them must take 
into consideration the needs of others and their opinions concerning the means of 
satisfying these needs (PR § 192, PR § 192A). Despite this practical necessity, 
whose source is social norms and expectations, there is also a kind of liberation 
because human beings thereby come to transcend the natural necessity charac- 
teristic of purely instinctual forms of behaviour. This is a liberation from ‘external’ 
necessity in the sense that behaviour of this kind does not conform to the agent’s 
free and rational nature. Thus freedom and practical necessity are already to some 
extent reconciled within the “system of needs’. The genuine reconciliation of them, 
however, requires explaining how the norms governing social interaction can be 
understood as ones that agents impose upon themselves. 

As we have seen, Hegel’s explanation of the increasingly adequate reconcili- 
ation of freedom and necessity achieved in the modern state involves the idea that 
individuals are initially motivated by self-interest to accept the normative con- 
straints that civil society imposes on them, rather than already positively endors- 
ing these constraints. Practical necessity here merely tracks normative necessity. 
Freedom and necessity are genuinely reconciled only when individuals identify 
themselves with the constraints to which they are subject because they experience 
and regard these constraints as expressions of what they themselves essentially are 
and take themselves to be. Yet this presupposes that these individuals have already 
developed the capacity for ethical freedom and understand both themselves and 
their relations to others in terms of it, at the same time as they find this freedom 
embodied in social norms and practices, laws, and institutions in such a way that 
this self-conception and view of their relations to others find an external confirm- 
ation. The central role that practical necessity plays in explaining how individuals 
come to develop the capacity for ethical freedom and understand both themselves 
and their relations to others in terms of it shows that active participation in civil 
society is a necessary, if not sufficient, condition of this freedom. This is the same 
sphere of ethical life in which there is an expansion and refinement of needs and 
the means of satisfying them. This brings us back to the solution to the problem of 
overproduction and its consequences mentioned above. 

The way in which civil society functions as a necessary condition of ethical 
freedom relies on the idea that human needs and the means of satisfying them do 
not remain static. Instead, there is a dynamic process in which the particulariza- 
tion of existing needs and the emergence of new needs is facilitated by a 
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corresponding division of labour that makes human beings more and more 
materially and socially dependent on one another. Hegel portrays this dynamic 
process in a positive light, despite his awareness of the harmful effects of luxury, 
which produces an ‘infinite increase in dependence and want [Not]’ (PR § 195). 
For it is only through active involvement in this dynamic process that individuals 
come to exercise and thereby develop their capacity for ethical freedom. They also 
begin to develop the attitudes and dispositions associated with later moments of 
the concept of right that directly manifest ethical freedom. In this way, one of the 
expansionary tendencies of civil society, its spontaneous generation of new needs 
and the means of satisfying them, proves to be integral to Hegel’s account of the 
formation of individuals who are capable of ethical freedom. It is within this same 
dynamic process that economic agents exhibit the tendency to produce for others 
according to their judgements concerning what it would be most profitable for 
them to produce. These judgements are influenced by opinions that happen to 
prevail in civil society at any given time. As we have seen, this same tendency plays 
a key role in Hegel’s explanation of the problem of overproduction and its social 
consequences, to which colonization is then presented as a solution. Thus the 
practical necessity of colonization turns out to be intimately bound up with civil 
society’s function of educating subjectivity ‘in its particularity’. This implies that 
even if, in accordance with the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s science of right, 
the satisfaction of needs ought to be mediated by membership of a corporation, 
this mediation must nevertheless be achieved in such a way that the dynamic, and 
thus potentially highly disruptive, character of civil society is not suppressed. The 
solution to the problem of overproduction under consideration, however, requires 
the suppression of features of civil society that render it sufficiently dynamic. 

If a corporation is to regulate the productive activity of its members with a view 
to establishing or maintaining an equilibrium between the supply of those goods 
that it produces and the demand for them in society as a whole, then it will need to 
possess reliable knowledge concerning such matters as whether or not current 
levels of production correspond to the existing and likely future needs of con- 
sumers of the relevant goods. Otherwise, a corporation will risk generating the 
problem of overproduction within its own specific sphere of economic activity. 
This would also be true in relation to this corporation’s task of determining how 
many members it should have at any given time, for this presupposes knowledge 
of the true extent of the demand for the goods that it produces. The need for 
knowledge of the relevant kind would for the same reason apply in the case of the 
corporation’s task of ensuring an effective and equitable distribution of produc- 
tion opportunities, because the distribution of them would have to be determined 
by whether or not enough consumers can eventually be found for the goods 
produced. Even if, for the sake of argument, we assume that it is in principle 
possible to acquire such knowledge and apply it effectively, this would arguably 
require prior regulation of the production of each type of good. This is because 
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knowledge of the relevant kind can be thought to presuppose the existence of a set 
of stable economic relations at the level of society as a whole, whose effects can be 
predicated with sufficient accuracy. It might then be argued that some kind of 
centrally planned, state-controlled economy will be necessary if each corporation 
is to perform the function assigned to it, because only an economy of this kind can 
ensure the existence of a set of economic relations of the right kind.** Close and 
extensive regulation of the economic life of society is not, however, compatible 
with Hegel’s dynamic view of civil society, according to which the corporation 
limits the expansion of needs only by providing its members with social recogni- 
tion, thus preventing them from seeking to satisfy their desire for such recognition 
by means of ostentatious forms of consumption and a display of wealth to which 
they attach a symbolic value. 

Hegel himself acknowledges that individuals who are restricted to a single 
occupational sphere, which would include the members of corporations, cannot 
achieve knowledge of the productive activity of society as a whole. The role of 
regulating economic life is instead the responsibility of the state (PR § 236). 
Despite his acceptance of some role for state regulation, we already know why 
Hegel would nevertheless want to reject the idea of a centrally planned, state- 
controlled economy, namely, that it would hinder the spontaneous generation of 
new needs and means of satisfying them that is central to his account of the 
formative process that individuals undergo in civil society. This formative process, 
whose instrument is practical necessity, explains how individuals become capable 
of adopting the standpoint of ethical freedom. Thus, even if an alternative solution 
to colonization that preserves the conceptual ethical order of Hegel’s system of 
right cannot be ruled out,” the solution that we are now considering is not it, for it 
entails an irreconcilable tension between the dynamic, disruptive elements of civil 
society and a static, traditional model of society, which is not to say that a tension 
of this kind is not in fact present within Hegel’s system of right. 


>} This conclusion is drawn and its implications spelt out by Johann Gottlieb Fichte, for whom the 
state determines how many people can belong to each of the main economic groups in society in 
accordance with a carefully worked-out and detailed plan whose aim is to ensure that each individual is 
able to live from his or her labour. The fulfilment of this aim requires the near-total regulation of 
economic life by the state and the severing of any commercial ties between states. See Der geschlofsne 
Handelsstaat/The Closed Commercial State. 

2 Hegel does not consider two other possible solutions that would avoid exacerbating the problem 
of overproduction while creating jobs: stimulation of the economy by the funding of public works 
projects and a welfare state based on some kind of insurance principle. See Plant, Hegel, 227f. Hegel 
explicitly rejects the idea of creating jobs for the unemployed because he thinks that this measure would 
exacerbate the problem of overproduction (PR § 245), and he does not appear to consider the second 
one. It may be asked whether either of these solutions would have been possible under the historical 
conditions with which Hegel himself was confronted, in that they both require a developed economy 
capable of producing a sufficient surplus that can then be distributed in such a way as to fund public 
infrastructure projects or enable workers to contribute towards an insurance scheme through an 
increase in wages. In short, these solutions might not have been possible solutions for Hegel and his 
claims concerning the necessity of colonization might then be thought to hold true under the relevant 
historical conditions. 
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I have so far focused on some of the central concepts of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right in such a way as to show how his presentation of colonization as a solution 
to the problem of overproduction and its social consequences undermines the 
conceptual ethical order of his system of right by introducing prematurely a type 
of freedom other than the freedom that is meant to characterize ethical life. I shall 
conclude this chapter with a discussion of certain implications of the argument 
already developed that concern the conceptual necessity which, according to 
Hegel, underlies world history. One issue that I shall discuss concerns whether 
or not Hegel’s account of world history can be viewed in essentially progressive 
terms, as he himself intends. Once again, a tension between the global freedom 
that becomes manifest at the level of world history and the ethical freedom that 
characterizes ethical life will be identified. 


5. Freedom and World History 


For Hegel, it is possible to discover a purpose in history. This purpose is not, 
however, to be understood in merely regulative terms as with Kant’s plan of 
nature. Rather, there is a rational necessity at work in history. This rational 
necessity underlies and explains great historical events such as the French 
Revolution, which cannot, therefore, be fully explained in terms of the ‘external’ 
causal necessity that relates events to one another (VPW2: 137; LPWH, 76). 
A philosophical universal history of the world must accordingly begin with the 
assumption that reason rules the world and then seek to justify this claim by 
demonstrating how reason does indeed govern and manifest itself in history, 
thereby making explicit the rational grounds of the religious ideas of providence 
and theodicy (VPW2: 140-50; LPWH, 79-86). The rational necessity concerns a 
form of conceptual necessity because the concept of freedom actualizes itself in the 
course of history which it also determines. How, though, does reason govern and 
shape history in accordance with a final end which consists in the complete 
realization of the concept of freedom? And what exactly is this concept of 
freedom? Does it concern ethical freedom or the global freedom that becomes 
explicit at the level of world history? 

The answer to the first question is that reason rules the world in the form of 
‘spirit’, which, by its very nature, seeks to become conscious of what it itself 
essentially is. This consciousness is achieved by means of the actualization of spirit’s 
essence (or concept) in the world. Spirit here makes itself into its own object and thus 
achieves a form of self-consciousness in which it becomes transparent to itself. The 
essence of spirit is freedom and ‘it is precisely freedom within itself that contains the 
infinite necessity within itself to bring itself to consciousness and to actuality—for its 
very concept is to know itself. Freedom is itself the end or purpose [Zweck] of its own 
operation, the sole end of spirit? (VPW2: 154; LPWH, 89). In short, a historical 
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process through which spirit becomes conscious of its own freedom is demanded by 
the concept of spirit itself and is, in this sense, necessary: “World history is the 
progress of the consciousness of freedom—a progress whose necessity we have to 
recognize’ (VPW2: 153; LPWH, 88). 

The necessity of this historical process consists in the application of the 
principle of freedom whereby legal, social, and political conditions are gradually 
transformed until they fully correspond to this principle. Once this process has 
been completed, the ‘individual’ spirit will be ‘at home not with another but with 
itself, with its essence, not with something contingent but rather in absolute 
freedom’ (VPW1: 59; LPWH, 168). This freedom is ‘absolute’ in that spirit is no 
longer determined by anything external to itself, although this time, unlike the 
absolute freedom that explains the Terror, in such a way that it has a determinate 
content which is its own product, namely, the norms, practices, laws, and insti- 
tutions in which spirit has with increasing adequacy objectified itself in the course 
of history. In other words, the content of spirit is now the various moments of the 
concept of right in which the free will achieves existence. Hence Hegel’s claim that 
it is in the state that ‘freedom becomes objective to itself? (VPW1: 72; LPWH, 
177). This claim corresponds to Hegel’s understanding of the relation between the 
conceptual ethical order of his system of right and the historical order which the 
philosopher must comprehend retrospectively so as to demonstrate how it already 
manifests, if only imperfectly, this ethical order. 

With regard to the second question, there is an ambiguity in Hegel’s account of 
world history. From what has been said above, the relevant concept of freedom 
would appear to be that of ‘ethical’ freedom. ‘Global’ freedom, however, charac- 
terizes world history in so far as it concerns politically independent states and 
their relations to one another. This is not in itself a problem, since such states, or 
the nations that form them, can be understood as the instruments through which 
the moral, legal, social, and political conditions of ethical freedom are gradually 
established by and within these states and nations. A philosophical account of 
world history would then have to describe and explain retrospectively the process 
through which this occurred, with one nation being shown to be superior to 
another one by virtue of how it more adequately comprehends and manifests in its 
practices, laws, and institutions the principle of ethical freedom. Yet, as we have 
seen, even within ethical life itself global freedom becomes increasingly explicit in 
the course of history through the way in which states are eventually compelled by 
the economic and social laws governing civil society to seek to found colonies, 
with the result that there is a disruption of the conceptual ethical order that 
nevertheless marks the convergence of this order with the historical order, in 
that the expansionary implications of global freedom find their practical expres- 
sion in the behaviour of modern states. If global freedom is already present at the 
level of ethical life because of how civil society generates problems that make 
colonization practically necessary, then world history would not be about the 
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actualization of ethical freedom only, even though this freedom is the essence of 
spirit. One might then argue that Hegel fails in his own terms to demonstrate that 
historical agents who are subject to the forces of world history in such a way as to 
become the instruments through which the concept of freedom is progressively 
realized could identify themselves with these forces by understanding their own 
actions as contributing to the realization of a final end that concerns the ethical 
freedom which constitutes their essence. In order to explain and develop this 
potential objection to Hegel’s philosophy of world history, I shall now turn to his 
account of the means by which the end of history is gradually realized. 

The individuals with which world history is concerned are ‘peoples, totalities, 
states’ (VPW2: 148; LPWH, 84). The actions performed by individual agents 
within the context provided by these larger entities must nevertheless be regarded 
as the direct means by which the end of history is gradually accomplished. These 
agents do not act with the conscious aim of realizing this end, however, and in this 
respect, they resemble the economic actors of civil society’s ‘system of needs’, who 
unconsciously contribute to the general welfare by pursuing their particular ends 
and interests within a condition of material and social interdependence. There is 
nevertheless one important difference, for these historical agents are motivated 
not only by their particular ends and interests but also, and more importantly, by 
their ideas of how the world ought to be, as we saw in Hegel’s explanation of the 
historical necessity of the Terror. Hegel invokes the notion of practical necessity 
when explaining how these agents are constrained to bring about an end of which 
they themselves are unaware, and to which they may even have been indifferent if 
they had been aware of it. Caesar, for example, was compelled by his own ends and 
interests, in conjunction with the actions of his enemies, to march upon Rome, 
thereby initiating a chain of events that eventually resulted in the emergence of the 
Roman Empire (VPW2: 164-5; LPWH, 95-6). 

From the modern standpoint shaped by Christianity, from which Hegel himself 
seeks to comprehend world history, the way in which individuals serve as means 
to an end that they do not consciously and freely adopt presents a problem. For 
these individuals then appear to act in a way that is incompatible with their 
subjective freedom, which requires making an end their own end and identifying 
themselves with this end by consciously and freely adopting it. This is demanded 
by the right of the subjective will to ‘recognize something or be something only in 
so far as that thing is its own, and in so far as the will is present to itself in it as 
subjectivity’ (PR § 107). Yet individuals are described as furthering an end that 
they do not directly will, the pursuit of which, moreover, requires the sacrifice of 
their own happiness. This would be true not only of a world-historical individual 
such as Caesar, but also of those individuals whom these world-historical indi- 
viduals employ in connection with their own ends, such as the soldiers who fought 
in Caesar’s armies. Kant expresses a worry of this kind in ‘Idea for a Universal 
History with a Cosmopolitan Aim’, when he remarks that 
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[I]t remains strange that the older generations appear to carry on their toilsome 
concerns only for the sake of the later ones, namely so as to prepare the steps on 
which the latter may bring up higher the edifice which was nature’s aim, and that 
only the latest should have the good fortune to dwell in the building on which a 
long series of their ancestors (to be sure, without this being their aim) had 
labored, without being able to partake of the good fortune which they prepared. 

(AA 8 [IUH]: 20) 


It looks, then, as if the right of the subjective will is not honoured because 
individuals are subject to an end and to historical forces with which they cannot 
directly identify themselves because they cannot conceive of this end and these 
forces as expressive of their own selves. At the same time, these individuals 
contribute to a historical process from which they do not derive benefits that 
outweigh the suffering they experience, so that not even self-interest would 
provide sufficient grounds for identifying themselves with the end in question 
and the outcomes produced by these historical forces. Individuals are in this way 
reduced to the status of mere means, whereas Hegel himself speaks of ‘the just 
demand not to have served as mere means’ (VPWI1: 61; LPWH, 169; translation 
modified). Given how it refers to the past, this claim suggests that it is not so much 
a matter of actually identifying oneself with the end to which one serves as means 
at the time in question, but a matter of some kind of hypothetical identification 
with this end that is achieved retrospectively, either by oneself or by someone else. 
This is also suggested by the following response to this apparent violation of 
subjective freedom and the rights associated with it: 


[T]he relationship of human beings to rational ends is least of all that of a means 
in this wholly external sense. For in fulfilling rational ends, they not only 
simultaneously fulfill their own particular ends (whose content is quite different 
from that [of the universal end]) but also participate in that rational end itself, 
and are thereby ends in themselves. (VPW2: 166; LPWH, 97) 


The argument seems to be that there would be a problem only if human beings 
served as means to an end that is purely external to them, in the sense that it bears 
no essential relation to them whatsoever. This is not the case, however, because 
even if individuals do not consciously adopt the end of history and do not act with 
the direct intention of fulfilling it, this end nevertheless concerns that by virtue of 
which they possess the status of beings with an intrinsic, unconditional value, 
namely, reason. Moreover, the end in question encompasses morality and ethical 
life, both of which are expressive of ethical freedom. Thus, in having acted in ways 
that helped realize the end of history, irrespective of their actual intentions and 
motivations, individuals have acted in a manner that is compatible with the 
freedom that constitutes the essence of what they themselves are. Therefore, 
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even though they may not have consciously and freely adopted this end, they 
could have reflectively done so. 

If, for the sake of argument, one accepts the validity of these claims,”’ the 
following objection suggests itself. If a form of freedom that is different from, and 
potentially incompatible with, ethical freedom is present within ethical life itself, 
even though it becomes explicit only at the level of world history, then is it really 
the case that the historical agents in question act as means to an end that is not 
external to them because it accords with their own essential nature as free and 
rational beings, which demands the pursuit of this end? On the basis of what has 
previously been argued, the answer to this question would have to be that these 
agents do not act as means to an end that is completely internal to their own free 
and rational agency. This is because this end includes global freedom, which is a 
purely negative form of freedom with expansionary implications. Although this 
global freedom accords with Hegel’s description of ‘the universal spirit, the spirit 
of the world as something which ‘produces itself in its freedom from all limits’ (PR 
§ 340), it is essentially different from the ethical freedom which is meant to form 
the end of history, and that constitutes the essence of those historical agents whose 
duty is to realize this freedom through their actions. It is even opposed to the self- 
determining and self-limiting nature of ethical freedom, which finds expression in 
subjection to, and identification with, the norms, practices, laws, and institutions 
of modern ethical life. From this it follows that individuals will be confronted by 
historical forces that constrain them to serve as means to an end that they could 
not reflectively endorse in so far as global freedom, not ethical freedom, charac- 
terizes world history. This makes it difficult to see how the ‘reconciliation’ 
(Ausséhnung) that comes from recognizing the affirmative element in history, as 
opposed to the negative one which ‘passes away into something that is subordin- 
ate and overcome’ (VPW2: 150; LPWH, 86), represents the most appropriate 
response to the ‘slaughterhouse in which the happiness of peoples, the wisdom of 
states, and the virtues of individuals are sacrificed’ (VPW2: 157; LPWH, 90). 

In addition to this, there are the potential outcomes of a historical process in 
which global freedom, rather than ethical freedom, manifests itself. As we have 
seen, Hegel’s account of the practical necessity of colonization implies that every 
state with a fully developed civil society will eventually seek to establish colonies. 
In this way, practical necessity threatens to generate a historical process whose 
final outcome is a situation in which states inevitably come into conflict with one 
another, given that each of them will be seeking to expand its territory at the same 
time as the amount of land available to colonize is finite. It is not clear why the 


> This is not to say that one should accept their validity. The question of whether the kind of 
theodicy that Hegel develops can justify past suffering and give history meaning in the face of it is 
certainly a valid one to ask. For a discussion of this question based on Adorno’s criticisms of Hegel’s 


»> 


appeal to the idea of theodicy, see Bernstein, “Our Amphibian Problem”’. 
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most likely outcome of a historical process of this kind would not correspond to 
Hobbes’s vision of global war rather than a condition in which ethical freedom is 
fully realized in norms, practices, laws, and institutions, unless it is assumed, as 
Kant argues, that the practical necessity generated by a situation of international 
conflict would compel states to establish a global legal order.** Yet Hegel appears 
to reject such an idea when he claims that there cannot be any independent 
authority capable of upholding a global legal order. Then there is his claim that 
a condition of global peace is undesirable because of how it would suppress the 
ethical moment that he alleges is to be found in war (PR § 324R). 

It is difficult, however, to see how a condition of global war represents an end 
that historical agents could reflectively endorse. The only comfort that Hegel 
appears to provide is that the ‘simple region of the right of subjective freedom’, 
that is to say, the inner emotional and moral life of an individual, ‘remains 
untouched by the noisy clamor of world history, untouched not only by external 
and temporal changes but also by the changes brought about by the absolute 
necessity of the concept of freedom itself’ (VPW2: 170; LPWH, 99). As edifying as 
such claims may sound, this particular one is surely incompatible with Hegel’s 
account of how dynamic social and historical processes shape the needs and the 
attitudes of individuals by subjecting them to practical constraints. For if this is the 
case, how could there be an inner world that remains immune from the influences 
of the social and historical processes in which individuals are caught up and that 
shape their beliefs and influence their actions? 

In Marx’s writings we encounter an attempt to explain how freedom and 
practical necessity can be reconciled in such a way that human beings gain control 
over the material conditions of their lives and are thereby no longer at the mercy 
of blind, spontaneously generated economic, social, and historical forces. This 
attempt to reconcile freedom and practical necessity will form the topic of the next 
chapter, in which I seek to explain Marx’s claim that communism is ‘the true 
resolution of the conflict ... between freedom and necessity’ (MEGA I/2: 389; EW, 
348). Marx locates the emergence of the material and social conditions of a society 


4 An argument that seeks to avoid this conclusion is suggested by the claim that Hegel welcomed 
the prospect of each colony in time becoming politically independent, resulting in the demise of the 
whole colonial system and reducing colonization itself to an instrument by means of which the end of 
history is realized. See McCarney, Routledge Philosophy Guide to Hegel on History, 149. One might then 
argue that once these newly independent states and all other states had achieved the form of the rational 
state envisaged by Hegel, they would behave peaceably in relation to one another. According to the 
student transcriptions of his lectures, Hegel does indeed speak of how colonies have gone on to achieve 
independence and how its members have been granted the same rights as the inhabitants of the mother 
country (PR § 248A; see also PR 1821/22, § 248). He suggests, moreover, that this can have beneficial 
consequences with regard to the relations between states, when he claims that trading relations between 
states will lead those who enter into commercial relations to recognize one another as legal persons, 
though it is not entirely clear whether this involves the legal recognition of individuals or of states (PR 
1819/20, 199). Even if such legal recognition were achieved, however, an account of how a global legal 
order could be maintained in the face of the pressures that form a key part of Hegel’s explanation of the 
practical necessity of colonization would still be needed. 
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in which freedom and practical necessity can be reconciled at the end of a 
historical process during which individuals are at the mercy of blind, spontan- 
eously generated economic, social, and historical forces that constrain them to act 
in certain ways independently of what they might otherwise have preferred to do. 
Like Hegel’s modern state in so far as it is a manifestation of global freedom 
instead of ethical freedom, one of these forces, capital, exhibits expansionary 
tendencies and correspondingly seeks to remove any obstacles to its own expan- 
sion. In the historical process dominated by capital and its attempt to expand as 
much as possible, individuals are constrained to act in ways that bring about the 
material and social conditions of a society in which freedom and practical 
necessity can be reconciled. In this respect, the practical necessity to which 
human beings are subject is viewed in progressive terms. The role of practical 
necessity in historical materialism will form the topic of the final chapter of this 
book. I shall here argue that there is a tension between Marx’s commitment to the 
idea of the possibility of a society in which freedom and practical necessity are 
reconciled and his commitment to a historical necessity which, in important ways, 
is explained in terms of practical necessity. 


6 
The Compatibility of Freedom 


and Necessity in Marx’s Idea 


of Communist Society 


1. Freedom, Necessity, and Self-Realization 


The realm of freedom really begins only where labour determined by 
necessity [Noth] and external expediency [dufere Zweckmdafigkeit] 
ends; it lies by its very nature beyond the sphere of material produc- 
tion proper. Just as the savage must wrestle with nature to satisfy his 
needs, to maintain and reproduce his life, so must civilized man, and 
he must do so in all forms of society and under all possible modes of 
production. This realm of natural necessity [Naturnothwendigkeit] 
expands with his development because his needs do too; but the 
productive forces to satisfy these expand at the same time. Freedom, 
in this sphere, can consist only in this, that socialized [vergesellschaf- 
tete] man, the associated producers, govern the human metabolism 
with nature in a rational way, bringing it under their collective control 
instead of being dominated by it as a blind power; accomplishing it 
with the least expenditure of energy and in conditions most worthy 
and appropriate for their human nature. But this always remains a 
realm of necessity. The true realm of freedom, the development of 
human powers as an end in itself [Selbstzweck], begins beyond it, 
though it can only flourish with this realm of necessity as its basis. The 
reduction of the working day is the basic prerequisite. 

(MEGA II/15: 794-5; Cap. 3: 958-9) 


In this passage from the third volume of Capital, Marx opposes the ‘true realm of 
freedom’ to the ‘realm of necessity’. In the latter human beings are subject to 
practical constraints generated by how they must labour in order to satisfy their 
material needs irrespective of whether or not they desire to work. This opposition 
between freedom and practical necessity applies to modern industrial societies 
even though machinery has made it easier to produce the means of satisfying the 
material needs of society. At the same time, the restricted, mechanical forms of 
labour that many people have to perform make it difficult to see how individuals 
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would choose to work in the absence of ends that remain external to their 
productive activity, thereby reducing this activity to a means to an end. The fact 
that Marx himself views labour that is performed under such conditions as 
incompatible with genuine freedom, is suggested by his claim that the shortening 
of the working day is the fundamental condition of the true realm of freedom, 
whose basis is nevertheless the realm of material necessity. 

As we shall see, Marx describes productive activity that individuals are com- 
pelled to perform as alienated labour in his early writings. He contrasts this 
alienated labour with a situation in which ‘man produces even when he is free 
from physical need and truly produces only in freedom from such need’ (MEGA I/ 
2: 369; EW, 329). This statement implies that productive activity is most unalien- 
ated when it is most freely performed, and that it is most freely performed when 
human beings are not compelled to work by their own material needs and those of 
society. Yet this is not to say that material labour is by its very nature unfree and 
thus alienated labour. Rather, under the right conditions, this labour can possess 
some intrinsic value, as opposed to having only instrumental value. Individuals 
would then be partially motivated to engage in the relevant form of activity 
independently of the practical necessity to which they are subject and, in this 
respect, there would be a fundamental difference between the ‘realm of necessity’ 
in capitalist society and this same realm in communist society. 

From this it can be seen that the question of the extent to which individuals are 
compelled to work in such a way that their productive activity possesses a merely 
instrumental value for them is key to determining whether or not freedom and 
practical necessity could be made compatible in communist society. The idea of 
the possibility of reconciling freedom and practical necessity is consistent with 
claims found in Marx’s early writings that imply that it is only under certain 
conditions that labour aimed at meeting material needs is essentially unfree. 
Moreover, in the later Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx claims that in a 
higher phase of communist society labour becomes ‘not merely a means to live but 
the foremost need in life’ (MEGA I/25: 15; LPW, 214). Labour is here clearly held 
to possess an intrinsic value. In the passage from the third volume of Capital 
quoted above, however, the distinction between freedom in the realm of necessity 
and the true realm of freedom signals that there are limits to the extent to which 
materially and socially necessary labour can be classed as free activity. In this 
chapter, I shall attempt to explain this distinction and how for Marx freedom and 
practical necessary are nevertheless compatible in communist society. 

One explanation of how ‘necessary’ labour in the sphere of material production 
can be regarded as free activity through which self-realization becomes possible is 
as follows. Human practical activity, unlike the instinctive behaviour of non- 
human animals, is always to some extent free activity. Any act of working upon 
an object, irrespective of the particular form of labour involved, will therefore 
represent a manifestation of freedom when compared to acts of consumption that 
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are a matter of instinct.’ This argument has the virtue of making sense of Marx’s 
claim that even in the realm of necessity there is some freedom. It is, however, 
susceptible to the objection that one could grant that human labour, whatever its 
particular form, is essentially different from the instinctive behaviour of non- 
human animals, while denying that the difference in question is significant 
enough in the case of certain forms of labour to warrant speaking of degrees of 
freedom rather than degrees of necessity. In other words, even if human beings are 
free in the sense that they do not obey instinct alone, we may still think of them as 
being compelled to work as a matter of natural and practical necessity, given that 
the existence of material needs sufficiently explains why they agree to labour and it 
may also be assumed that they would prefer not to work, and would not do so, if 
other meaningful, and more attractive, options were available to them. I shall 
argue that there is nevertheless a sense in which labour performed in the realm of 
necessity might come to be valued for its own sake, despite how it ultimately 
remains a matter of natural and practical necessity. 

For Marx, there could not be a society and mode of production that did not in 
some way require human interaction with nature whose immediate aim is the 
satisfaction of material needs. The relevant type of labour is therefore described as 
‘an eternal natural necessity’ (MEGA II/8: 74; Cap. 1: 133). Although human 
beings have become less subject to a purely natural necessity because of how their 
needs have come to assume an artificial and social character in the ways identified 
by Rousseau and Hegel, their material interdependence remains and, in fact, 
increases with the expansion of needs and the correspondingly more complex 
social division of labour. At the same time, the development of more effective 
technological means of satisfying these needs and the more extensive application 
of these means enable human beings to exercise increasing control over nature. 
Major historical differences in how and to what extent human beings exercise 
control over nature are also to be explained in terms of how the production 
process itself has been organized in fundamentally different ways and will con- 
tinue to be so, given how, according to historical materialism, the relations of 
production of a society will in each case ‘correspond to a specific stage of 
development’ of this society’s material productive forces (MEGA II/2: 100; 
LPW, 159-60). I shall argue that Marx’s explanation of how productive activity 
aimed at meeting society’s material needs can be transformed into a free, self- 
realizing activity, though only once the means of production have been sufficiently 
developed, concerns how in communist society the production process will be 
organized in a way that is fundamentally different from how it is organized in 
capitalist society. This does not require, however, treating human labour as such 
as a free activity through which individuals realize themselves. Instead, it becomes 
such an activity only under the right conditions. 


* Sayers, Marx and Alienation, 65ff. 
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The compatibility of freedom and practical necessity in communist society 
accordingly rests on the idea of ‘the associated producers’ regulating material 
production in such a way as to bring both nature and the productive forces under 
their collective control, so that they are, as workers, no longer dominated by blind, 
spontaneous forces that operate in the interests of others. Essentially, it is the way 
in which the production process is collectively organized by the workers them- 
selves that makes freedom possible despite how natural necessity and human 
needs more generally generate practical constraints. It is in this way, moreover, 
that individuals labour in conditions that are the most appropriate to, and worthy 
of, their human nature. This explanation of how freedom and practical necessity 
are compatible in the ‘realm of necessity’ will also enable us to understand how 
labour comes to possess the intrinsic value that it previously lacked, at the same 
time as it continues to possess an instrumental value because of how it is 
performed in order to satisfy the material needs of society. I shall now situate 
this explanation in relation to other ones that rely on distinctions that are helpful 
but too clear-cut. 

One way of explaining the difference between the freedom that individuals 
enjoy in the communist realm of necessity and the freedom that they enjoy 
beyond the sphere of work is that the former concerns collective  self- 
determination and the latter concerns self-realization understood in a broadly 
Aristotelian way.” Although I agree that collective self-determination character- 
izes the freedom that human beings enjoy in the communist realm of necessity, 
I shall argue that the way in which this type of freedom is accommodated within 
this realm explains how self-realization is to some extent also possible within it. 
Another way of explaining the difference is to claim that productive activity 
within the realm of necessity, although not without value, is not an end in itself, 
whereas in the ‘true realm of freedom’ individuals engage in activities that possess 
an intrinsic value for them.’ I shall argue that the freedom and self-realization that 
individuals enjoy in the communist realm of necessity enable these same individ- 
uals to experience certain activities in which they engage within this same realm as 
ones that possess some intrinsic value for them. It is not, therefore, a matter of 
either collective self-determination or individual self-realization, either engage- 
ment in activities that have a purely instrumental value or engagement in activities 
that possess an intrinsic value. Rather, self-determination and self-realization, 
instrumental value and intrinsic value, are all possible within the realm of neces- 
sity as it will be organized in communist society. Moreover, I shall indicate at least 
one good reason that Marx has for not wanting to distinguish the realm of 
necessity from the true realm of freedom in a way that would exclude from the 
former both the possibility of self-realization and the possibility of activities that 


> Kandiyali, ‘Freedom and Necessity in Marx’s Account of Communism’, 108ff. 
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possess an intrinsic value for the individuals who engage in them. The two 
interpretations outlined above nevertheless command some strong textual sup- 
port in the passage from the third volume of Capital quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter. For Marx states that the realm of freedom ‘by its very nature’ lies 
beyond the sphere of material production and thus beyond the realm of necessity. 
This implies the existence of an essential qualitative difference that the distinction 
between collective self-determination, on the one hand, and individual self- 
realization, on the other, promises to capture. Marx also states that the develop- 
ment of human powers ‘as an end in itself’ characterizes the true realm of 
freedom. This suggests that it is only beyond the realm of necessity that human 
beings engage in activities that possess an intrinsic value for them. 

Given that the term ‘freedom’ can signify different things, and that Marx claims 
that freedom is present within the realm of necessity, we must determine what he 
actually means by the term ‘freedom’. In particular, we need to ask whether Marx 
treats the realm of necessity as it will be in communist society and the realm of 
true freedom as separate spheres because of how each of them involves the 
exercise or enjoyment of a different type of freedom or because of how the second 
realm exhibits the same type of freedom more adequately than the first realm does. 
I shall argue that, despite his claim that the realm of freedom ‘by its very nature’ 
lies beyond the sphere of material production, Marx adopts the second position by 
employing a concept of freedom that incorporates and unifies various aspects of 
freedom, each of which can be present to a greater or lesser extent. This concept of 
freedom cannot be reduced to any of its constituent parts, nor can it be separated 
from any of them. Thus it is not a matter of a strict hierarchy of different types of 
freedom, even if one aspect of freedom can be viewed as lower than another one in 
the sense that it is reduced to a condition of the exercise of this other aspect of 
freedom. Any condition or situation in which freedom is present, as Marx claims 
it will be in the communist realm of necessity, must therefore in some way 
embody and manifest all the essential aspects of this concept of freedom. I shall 
begin, then, with an attempt to reconstruct Marx’s account of freedom and relate 
it to the practical constraints generated by a situation in which human beings 
must labour in order to satisfy their material needs. I shall focus on constraints 
that concern the worker’s position in capitalist society, so as to show how freedom 
and practical necessity are not compatible in this society. 


2. The Incompatibility of Freedom and Necessity 
in Capitalist Society 


Three interrelated types of freedom are central to Marx’s account of why 
freedom and practical necessity are incompatible in capitalist society. They are 
as follows: 
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1. Negative freedom. This is freedom understood as the absence of constraints. 
These constraints concern not only obvious direct forms of interference, such 
as physical coercion, but also avoidable constraints that, in effect, compel 
human beings to do something independently of what they would choose to 
do if other meaningful and more attractive options were available to them. 

2. Expressive freedom. This form of freedom is negative in character in so far as 
it consists in encountering no obstacles to the exercise and development of 
distinctively human powers through practical engagement with the natural 
and human environments in which individuals act, whether this practical 
engagement concerns individuals acting alone or in association with others. 
Although the obstacles presented by both types of environment are object- 
ive ones, they do not in themselves prevent the exercise and development of 
the relevant powers. Indeed, they may even represent conditions of their 
exercise and development. The kind of obstacle that matters is instead an 
avoidable one that represents an instance of surplus practical necessity and 
prevents the proper or full exercise and development of human powers. At 
the same time, this expressive freedom has a positive dimension in that 
human beings who enjoy it are able to realize their potential by developing 
latent capacities through the effective exercise of them. As we shall see, these 
capacities are associated with free agency in particular. If an individual is 
conscious of possessing these capacities, he or she is likely to experience a 
deep sense of frustration when encountering unnecessary obstacles to their 
exercise and development. Even if an individual is not conscious of pos- 
sessing these capacities, as may well happen if he or she lacks the oppor- 
tunity to exercise and thereby develop them, we can still speak of a waste of 
human potential that is likely to produce a sense of frustration, though the 
individuals who experience this sense of frustration remain unaware of the 
true grounds of it. For Marx, alienated labour is precisely a form of activity 
that does not facilitate the proper exercise and development of essential 
human powers because of unnecessary constraints to which human beings 
are subject, although, as we shall see, it is only at a certain stage in history 
that these constraints become a matter of genuine surplus practical neces- 
sity. There is, then, an essential connection between alienation and lack of 
expressive freedom. Marx himself indicates such a connection when he 
describes alienated labour as an activity that is ‘alien to the human being 
and to nature, and hence also to consciousness and to the expression of life 
[Lebensdusserung]’ (MEGA I/2: 377; EW, 336; translation modified). 

3. Autonomy or rational self-determination.* This is freedom in the sense 
captured by Rousseau in his description of moral freedom. As we have 


* The importance of this form of freedom in Marx’s philosophy is rightly stressed by Allen 
W. Wood. See Karl Marx, 50ff. 
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seen, this freedom involves a form of self-mastery that consists in subjecting 
oneself to a law or principle of action of one’s own making, in the absence of 
which an individual’s actions would be determined unreflectively by his or 
her immediate desires, whatever they or the beliefs on which they rest 
happen to be. The exercise of the capacity for self-determination is a 
condition of gaining effective control over the material and social conditions 
of one’s own life and agency, as opposed to being subject to blind forces. 


Although freedom in sense (1) implies that freedom and constraint are incom- 
patible, this is already less evident in the case of freedom in sense (2), since some 
constraints may have to be introduced in order to explain how all individuals can 
have the opportunity to enjoy a sufficient degree of expressive freedom. Freedom 
in sense (3) requires thinking of freedom and constraint as somehow compatible. 
Absence of constraint, and thus freedom in sense (1), is nevertheless a condition of 
autonomy, for one could not act autonomously if one’s actions were determined 
by purely external constraints. Moreover, as we shall see, self-realization in the 
sphere of material production as it will be organized in communist society, and 
thus freedom in sense (2), must be thought to depend on the exercise of 
the capacity for self-determination. Indeed, there is an internal connection 
between self-realization and self-determination, because the capacity for self- 
determination is an essentially human one whose exercise explains how human 
beings can realize themselves at the same time as they achieve rational control 
over the material and social conditions of their own lives and agency. This rational 
control includes structuring their lives in terms of the amount of time that they 
spend performing necessary labour, on the one hand, and the amount of time that 
they spend engaged in activities of their own choosing, on the other. Given this 
internal connection between self-realization and self-determination, the claim that 
even if self-determination is possible within the communist realm of necessity, 
self-realization itself occurs only in the ‘true realm of freedom’, which lies beyond 
the sphere of material production, begins to look problematic. If the capacity for 
self-determination can be exercised in the sphere of material production, then this 
sphere will be one in which individuals are also able to realize themselves to some 
extent. Moreover, in so far as the constraints to which individuals are subject can 
be viewed as products of the exercise of their capacity for self-determination, these 
constraints will be compatible with the idea of expressive freedom, since they 
would then be an expression of what these individuals essentially are. 

The negative aspect of Marx’s account of freedom concerns the absence of 
constraints whose ultimate source is located in economic and social forces that 
operate independently of the wills of individuals and the control of society as a 
whole, or, to be more precise, are believed to do so. The way in which these forces 
exhibit law-like, quasi-natural regularities generates an appearance of necessity 
that can serve the ideological purpose of preventing awareness of alternatives to 
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the existing way in which society is organized, thereby allowing some agents to 
maintain their advantageous position vis-a-vis other agents. This ideological 
purpose is identified by Marx in his criticisms of the ‘vulgar’ political economy 
which treats historically contingent economic and social forms as naturally given 
facts. He claims, for example, that the way in which it understands the so-called 
trinity formula, which concerns the factors of production—capital, land, and 
labour—together with their respective forms of revenue—interest, rent, and 
wages— ‘corresponds to the self-interest of the dominant classes, since it preaches 
the natural necessity and perpetual justification of their sources of income and 
erects this into a dogma’ (MEGA II/15: 805; Cap. 3: 969). Marx here implies that 
the necessity in question is, in fact, illusory, for these economic categories and 
phenomena are necessary only in relation to a particular economic system that 
belongs to a specific historical stage, whereas the possibility of abolishing this 
system reveals their essentially contingent character. In short, these economic 
categories and phenomena may well be necessary relative to the economic system 
to which they belong at the same time as they are contingent by virtue of this 
system’s historical contingency. There are, however, people who have an interest 
in the continued existence of this economic and social system, leading them to 
present it and its fundamental categories as something natural to which human 
thought and agency must simply accommodate themselves. 

One such interest concerns the way in which certain agents enjoy greater 
freedom of action than other agents within the capitalist economic and social 
system, even if they are also subject to practical constraints generated by the same 
impersonal forces. These practical constraints may be explicit ones, such as legal 
norms that stabilize and maintain an economic and social system over time. They 
may equally, however, possess an informal character that can be explained in 
terms of interpersonal or intergroup relations based on differences in economic 
and social power. Subjection to practical necessity here places one social group in 
a disadvantageous position in relation to another social group whose members 
enjoy greater freedom of action. One of Marx’s own examples of how a social 
group enjoys greater freedom of action than another one by virtue of its posses- 
sion of greater economic and social power illustrates how negative freedom 
expands with the removal of impediments or other constraints. This example 
concerns the removal of trade barriers that would otherwise restrict the ‘freedom 
of capital’ (MEW 4: 455; QFT, 463). For Marx, this increase in freedom of action is 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the social power that capital already 
enjoys in relation to labour. The use of the abstract word ‘freedom’ in this context 
does not, therefore, signal any kind of reciprocal freedom. Rather, it concerns the 
freedom of capital to ‘crush’ the worker (MEW 4: 456; QFT, 463). We shall shortly 
see how the connection between the capitalist’s freedom of action and the increase 
in the social power that capital enjoys in relation to labour concerns how workers 
are subjected to informal constraints that are generated by differences in 
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bargaining power in a free market, whereas the capitalist is not subject to these 
constraints to the same degree. 

The fact that workers are subject to practical constraints whose source is the 
capitalist mode of production explains Marx’s description of their labour as ‘not 
voluntary [nicht freiwillig] but... forced labour [Zwangsarbeit]’, which is to say, 
alienated labour that is ‘not the satisfaction of a need but a mere means to satisfy 
needs outside itself? (MEGA I/2: 367; EW, 326). In other words, the worker’s 
productive activity remains ‘external’ to him or her, even though it is his or her 
own activity, because he or she works simply in order to survive, whereas no 
human being would, or so it is assumed, willingly work for this reason alone if 
another meaningful and more attractive option were available to him or her. This 
productive activity will then lack the intrinsic value that it would possess if 
individuals were disposed to engage in it for its own sake. Instead, the worker 
engages in productive activity only as a matter of natural and practical necessity, 
whereas ‘as soon as no physical or other compulsion [Zwang] exists it is shunned 
like the plague’ (MEGA 1/2: 367; EW, 326). In this situation, however, the only 
other option available to the worker is starvation. Marx suggests that when one’s 
own needs are the source of compulsion, the compulsion does not represent an 
entirely alien form of determination, since it is then “only my own nature, this 
totality of needs and drives, which exerts a force upon me [mir Gewalt anthut]’ 
(MEGA II/1.1: 169; G, 245). Nevertheless, he immediately goes on to speak of 
compulsion in connection with how one individual may exercise an influence 
upon another individual by means of this individual’s needs in such a way as to 
constrain him or her to engage in an act of exchange. This would correspond to 
what happens when the worker is constrained by natural necessity, in conjunction 
with the situation in which he or she finds him- or herself, to sell his or her labour 
in order to earn a wage that is sufficient to purchase the means of subsistence. The 
alien source of determination is here not the dominated agent’s needs as such but 
the way in which another agent exploits these needs in order to get him or her to 
act in certain ways, whereas if another meaningful and more attractive option had 
been available to him or her, the dominated agent would not have chosen to 
exchange his or her labour for a wage. 

We may therefore assume that a genuinely voluntary act for Marx requires the 
availability of other meaningful and suitably attractive options in relation to the 
satisfaction of an agent’s material needs, unless, as with a habitual desire for luxury 
goods, the ‘need’ is such that having to forgo its satisfaction would not result in the 
harming of a fundamental human interest. For only the availability of options of 
this kind can ensure that the needs of one agent will not be employed by another 


° Marx appears to argue that the needs associated with luxury goods are in fact incompatible with 
true human interests because they generate relations of dependence that result in the domination and 
exploitation of others. See MEGA I/2: 418-19; EW, 358-9. 
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agent as an instrument of domination. None of this requires, however, the absence 
of any antecedent cause which determines the will of an agent, nor that the 
available options are extensive, both in terms of their number and in terms of 
their range, a requirement that may, in fact, reduce the actual choices made to 
purely arbitrary ones. The fundamental requirement is only that an agent’s 
choices are not constrained to such an extent that no other meaningful and 
suitably attractive options are available to him or her when it comes to securing 
a fundamental human interest, such as having sufficient access to the material 
conditions of life and the social conditions of effective exercise of the capacity for 
self-determination. The element of negative freedom found in Marx’s more 
general account of freedom would then consist in the absence of objective 
conditions that constrain an individual’s will, in the sense that they produce a 
situation in which no other meaningful and suitably attractive options are 
available to him or her, and other agents can instrumentalize this individual’s 
needs in a way that allows them to dominate him or her. Given how this 
negative freedom facilitates the exercise of the capacity for self-determination, 
it can be thought to possess an instrumental value in relation to the expressive 
freedom described earlier. 

The importance of this expressive freedom is evident from key elements in 
Marx’s account of alienation, which is based on the idea of a subject—-object 
relation that is held to be a feature of all productive activity. When the subject is 
able to identify itself with the object and thus recognize itself in it, despite the 
object’s independence, there is a form of self-objectification through which the 
subject becomes fully conscious of its powers. For Marx, genuine self- 
objectification is achieved when the subject gives objective expression to essential 
human powers that would have otherwise remained merely latent, such as the 
power to conceive of an object in purely mental terms and then provide this 
mental representation (Vorstellung) with objective existence by means of one’s 
labour (MEGA II/8: 192-3; Cap. 1: 283-4). In this way, an individual’s conscious, 
purposive activity and that which results from this activity serve as an external 
confirmation of the human essence. The individual here realizes him- or herself by 
exercising and developing certain powers that form part of this essence through 
engagement in productive activity that is free because of how it is determined by 
ends that he or she has formed and chosen to actualize. The possibility of self- 
objectification and self-realization is denied to workers in capitalist society, 
however, with the result that ‘the object that labour produces, its product, stands 
opposed to it as an alien being [ein fremdes Wesen], as a power independent of the 
producer’ (MEGA I/2: 364-5; EW, 324; translation modified). This statement tells 
us that alienation occurs not only when that which the worker produces has an 
alien appearance but also when it assumes the shape of a force or power that has 
become entirely independent of its creator. These features of Marx’s account of 
alienation are, in fact, interconnected. 
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The alien appearance of the object does not concern the way in which this 
object confronts its creator as something external in the literal sense that it exists 
separately in space, for this state of affairs does not in itself exclude the possibility 
of self-objectification and self-realization. Marx claims that labour ‘is external to 
the worker, i.e. does not belong to his essential being [ Wesen]; that he therefore 
does not confirm himself in his work, but denies himself, feels miserable and not 
happy, does not develop free mental and physical energy, but mortifies his flesh 
and ruins his mind’ (MEGA I/2: 367; EW, 326). Labour is ‘external’, therefore, in 
the figurative sense that it is not expressive of what the worker essentially is. We 
have also seen how labour is external to the worker in the sense that his or her 
productive activity is reduced to a means to an end, so that it lacks any intrinsic 
value for the worker. The object produced then becomes external in a more literal 
sense by taking on the appearance of an independent power that dominates its 
creator: 


The externalization [Entdusserung] of the worker in his product means not only 
that his labour becomes an object, an external existence, but that it exists outside 
him, independently of him and alien to him, and begins to confront him as an 
autonomous power; that the life which he has bestowed on the object confronts 
him as hostile and alien. (MEGA I/2: 365; EW, 324) 


This way in which the object has become purely ‘external’, and thus something 
‘alien’ to the worker, has to do with the worker’s lack of control over both the 
production process as a whole and the particular activities that he or she performs 
within this process. This lack of control can be explained in terms of how the 
capitalist owns the means of production and thereby determines the conditions of 
the worker’s access to them. Even the worker’s own activity becomes the capital- 
ist’s private property once he or she agrees to sell his or her labour power to the 
capitalist in return for a wage. For the capitalist then possesses the right to dispose 
freely of this labour power by determining what the worker does during the period 
of time specified in the labour contract. Thus the creative power of labour 
becomes the alien power of capital, which appropriates it and makes it serve its 
ends and interests (MEGA II/1.1: 226; G, 307). 

This lack of control over his or her productive activity means that the worker’s 
activity will not be an expression of his or her own ideas and projects unless by 
some improbable happy coincidence. This state of affairs helps to explain such 
symptoms of alienation as the worker’s complete indifference both to the product 
of his or her labour, which is likewise the private property of the capitalist, and to 
his or her own productive activity, over which he or she lacks any effective control. 
The worker could, in fact, be producing anything or doing anything. All that 
matters to him or her is that he or she is earning a wage. This lack of control over 
one’s own life and agency takes the immediate form of constraints generated by 
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impersonal economic and social forces over which even the capitalist lacks 
effective control. The situation is nevertheless worse for the worker because he 
or she is compelled to engage in productive activity that contributes towards the 
production and maintenance of the objective forces that dominate him or her, 
including the alien power which appropriates his or her activity for its own ends, 
that is to say, capital. Thus the worker can be considered essentially unfree in 
capitalist society in two distinct but interrelated ways: he or she lacks the oppor- 
tunity to engage in genuinely expressive forms of productive activity and he or she 
is dominated by impersonal economic and social forces that he or she unwillingly 
helps to produce and maintain through his or her own productive activity. These 
impersonal economic and social forces are the sources of constraints that deny the 
worker the opportunity to enjoy expressive freedom, because they compel him or 
her, in the face of a lack of other meaningful and suitably attractive options, to sell 
his or her labour power to the capitalist, who then decides how it will be employed. 

If, in contrast, the workers were to decide among themselves how the produc- 
tion process is organized and their roles within it, their productive activity and the 
results of it would become less ‘alien’ and ‘external’ to them. The workers would 
then also realize their human essence by exercising their capacity for self- 
determination and their productive activity would to this extent become an 
instance of expressive freedom. The enjoyment of expressive freedom here 
requires engagement in the relevant type of activity. Engagement in the produc- 
tion process may then come to possess an intrinsic value by being in itself a 
fulfilling and rewarding activity by virtue of how it involves the exercise of a 
distinctive human capacity. Moreover, since control of the production process will 
require a collective effort on the part of the workers, individual self-determination 
can be achieved only as a result of acts of collective self-determination that lessen, 
even if they do not entirely remove, the practical constraints to which human 
beings are subject within the realm of necessity. In this way, collective self- 
determination proves to be a condition of the negative freedom that consists in 
the absence of constraints. To this it might be objected that Marx illegitimately 
extends the notion of what counts as an unjustifiable constraint on freedom. This 
would be true, however, only if negative freedom is defined as nothing more than 
the absence of coercive acts that involve deliberate interference in the lives of 
others and thus entail the existence of an agent that consciously acts in the 
relevant way.° Marx could respond by claiming that there are in fact good reasons 
for extending the notion of constraint to include constraints generated by imper- 
sonal economic and social forces, even though conscious agency cannot be 


° This understanding of negative freedom is found in Isaiah Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty, where 
it is said to represent the only genuine idea of freedom, and we are warned not to confuse freedom with 
the lack of opportunity to do something because of economic or social causes. My point is that such 
causes can themselves be explained in terms of conscious decisions and actions that result in 
interference in the lives of others. 
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directly attributed to these forces themselves. I shall now attempt to reconstruct 
the kind of argument that he could offer in defence of this claim. 

Although the absence of the practical constraints generated by impersonal 
economic and social forces is what ultimately matters, the abolition or regulation 
of the impersonal economic and social forces themselves will be required to 
remove these constraints or to reduce the extent of them. It then becomes possible 
to talk of human intention in relation to the constraints in question, despite the 
difficulties involved in identifying a conscious agent that deliberately coerces 
others or directly interferes in their lives in some other unjustifiable way. For 
individuals or social groups may be viewed as such agents in so far as they intend 
the existence and maintenance of the capitalist economic and social system or one 
or more of its fundamental conditions, including a state of affairs in which some 
people have no real choice but to sell their labour power to others because their 
lack of economic and social power effectively rules out the possibility of pursuing 
other, more attractive options. This would not require large-scale conscious 
planning and careful coordination of their actions on the part of these individuals 
or groups. Nor does the element of intentional action need to be identified with 
state action in particular.’ Shared class interests would instead be enough to 
produce common objectives and largely spontaneous modes of cooperation and 
coordination that serve to realize these objectives. 

Members of the capitalist class can then be thought to act in accordance with a 
tacitly agreed, informal policy whose aim is to maintain the capitalist economic 
and social system without, however, any member of this class directly intending 
that any single member of the proletariat is prevented by constraint x from doing 
y. The capitalist class may pursue this policy in association with others, such as the 
proponents of ‘vulgar’ political economy, who present historically contingent 
economic categories and relations as something natural to which human thought 
and agency must accommodate themselves. By encouraging widespread accept- 
ance of an economic and social system that favours their interests and making 
others think that they are powerless to change this system, let alone abolish it, the 
members of this class and their apologists nevertheless intend to prevent the 
proletariat viewed as a class from doing, or from believing that it is able to do, 
certain things.* There would then exist a causal relation between that which an 


” As it is in Cohen, History, Labour, and Freedom, 258. The type of explanation that I have in mind is 
closer to the same author’s account of how conspiracy ‘is a natural effect when men of like insight into 
the requirements of continued class domination get together ... Ruling class persons meet and instruct 
one another in overlapping milieux of governments, recreation, and practical affairs, and a collective 
policy emerges even when they were never all in one place at one time’ (Karl Marx’s Theory of 
History, 290). 

* The capitalist class is also subject to constraints. For example, although the existence of a 
benevolent capitalist class is conceivable, the capitalist system depends on the existence of people 
who have only their labour power to sell and have little choice but to sell it. The members of the 
capitalist class could not, therefore, collectively intend to bring about the freedom of every member of 
the proletariat unless they at the same time intended to abolish the capitalist mode of production and 
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individual or collective agent intends and a state of affairs in which other agents 
find themselves subject to constraints to which they might not, in fact, be subject. 
One may therefore speak of an element of surplus practical necessity. This causal 
relation supports the claim that the agents in question unjustifiably interfere in the 
lives of other agents by subjecting them to constraints in a way that is incompat- 
ible with one or more of their fundamental interests. 

If, as I have argued, the workers’ lack of control over the material conditions of 
their lives and agency constitutes subjection to avoidable practical constraints that 
are incompatible with their freedom even in a purely negative sense, then gaining 
control over these same conditions will be necessary if they are to secure this 
negative freedom. By securing this freedom, it will become possible for the 
workers as individuals to enjoy some degree of expressive freedom within the 
sphere of material production, in which they nevertheless remain subject to 
natural and practical necessity. Given that the act of exercising effective control 
over these material conditions implies the capacity for self-determination and the 
need to exercise this capacity, freedom in the negative sense must be thought to 
depend on freedom understood as autonomy. 

I shall now show how the compatibility of freedom and necessity mentioned in 
the passage from the third volume of Capital quoted at the beginning of this 
chapter can be explained in terms of the workers’ effective control over the 
conditions in which they labour in the communist realm of necessity. My argu- 
ment will bring out the crucial, if largely implicit, role played by freedom under- 
stood as self-determination, both in Marx’s critical theory of capitalist society and 
in his account of the possibility of a society in which there will no longer be the 
kind of alienation to which the capitalist mode of production necessarily gives rise. 
This argument will also help to show how the three aspects of Marx’s concept of 
freedom, negative freedom, expressive freedom, and autonomy, are all to some 
extent present in the communist realm of necessity. Human beings here labour in 
conditions that are ‘most worthy and appropriate for their human nature’ pre- 
cisely because these conditions allow individuals to exercise the capacity for self- 
determination within the production process and thereby realize their human 
essence. This means that the communist realm of necessity is also a sphere in 
which labour to some extent possesses an intrinsic value, given how self- 
realization is not possible independently of engagement in activities through 
which individuals exercise their capacity for self-determination. 


thus the class to which they themselves belong. This helps explain Marx’s claim that closer examination 
of social relations and conditions determined by a system of exchange that operates independently of 
the wills of individuals demonstrates that ‘it is impossible for the individuals of a class etc. to overcome 
them en masse without destroying them [ohne sie aufzuheben]. A particular individual may by chance 
get on top of these relations, but the mass of those under their rule cannot, since their mere existence 
expresses subordination, the necessary subordination of the mass of individuals’ (MEGA II/1.1: 96; 
G, 164). 
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3. Freedom in the Communist Realm of Necessity 


When Rousseau claims that moral freedom ‘alone makes man truly the master of 
himself’, and that ‘the impulsion of mere appetite is slavery’ (OC 3 [SC]: 1.8.3), he 
can be thought to have in mind a type of freedom whose essential character is as 
follows. Acting in accordance with brute desires is the opposite of freedom 
because human beings then obey given natural impulses alone and they do not, 
therefore, engage in acts of willing at all. To will something requires exercising 
effective control over oneself, so that one is no longer at the mercy of immediate 
impulses that determine one to act in a purely instinctual way. Given their 
capacity to achieve a reflective distance between themselves and their given 
desires, human beings can evaluate these desires and choose whether or not to 
allow them to determine their actions. Such choices are made in accordance with 
higher-order principles of action that they adopt. Although the choice of a higher- 
order principle of action may be determined by given features of the individual 
who adopts it, such as his or her character, the way in which obedience to such a 
principle requires not allowing immediate desires to determine one’s actions 
implies that there is already an element of self-determination which presupposes 
the capacity for self-mastery. Freedom and constraint are compatible, therefore, in 
the sense that an agent is subject to restrictions whose source is this agent’s will. 
The attribution of the capacities presupposed by this type of freedom to human 
beings is implicit in certain concepts that Marx employs, especially the concept of 
species-being (Gattungswesen), which he describes as follows: 


Man is a species-being, not only because he practically and theoretically makes 
the species—both his own and those of other things—his object, but also—and 
this is simply another way of saying the same thing—because he looks upon 
himself as the present, living species, because he looks upon himself as a universal 
and therefore free being. (MEGA I/2: 368; EW, 327) 


I take this to mean that the capacity to become conscious of the defining attributes 
of the human species, as well as those of other species, is itself an essential human 
attribute. This capacity makes it possible for human beings not only to reflect on 
their own essential nature but also to act in accordance with those attributes that 
characterize the human essence. Human interaction with the material world 
forms the background to any act performed in accordance with this understand- 
ing of the human essence and the norms that it is held to generate. This material 
world includes other species whose essential nature human beings can compre- 
hend, thereby providing them with theoretical knowledge that aids their practical 
engagement with this world. In so far as human beings act in accordance with the 
conception of the human essence which provides the standard according to which 
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they judge their own actions and those of other human beings, they think and act 
as a ‘universal’ by making that which is common to humankind the object of their 
theoretical and practical activity. Thus human beings are held to possess the 
capacity to think and to act in accordance with a normative understanding of 
what it means to be a human being, and when they exercise this capacity, they 
think and act in ways that correspond to their species-being. 

Workers in capitalist society are alienated because the way in which they are 
compelled to work is incompatible with the kind of conscious, free activity implied 
by Marx’s account of how their species-being requires the exercise of their 
capacity to subject themselves to norms of action. Instead of having the oppor- 
tunity to exercise this capacity, these workers find themselves in a situation in 
which they labour as a matter of natural necessity only, that is to say, purely in 
order to survive. In this way, they become subject to other practical constraints 
that include a strict division of labour in which the productive activity of each of 
them is not understood as forming part of a common project. Rather, each worker 
remains indifferent both to the limited tasks that the other workers perform in the 
same production process and to the final products of this process. For this reason, 
Marx claims that until now the union (Vereinigung) of individuals has not been 
the kind of voluntary union described in Rousseau’s Social Contract. It has instead 
been a merely necessary one founded on the material conditions of human life and 
a division of labour in which individuals are united only by an ‘alien bond’ 
(MEGA I/5: 100; GI, 85). When Marx speaks of a union based on necessity, he 
can be taken to mean that individuals unite only in order to survive and for no 
other reason. This invites the question as to how the ‘realm of necessity’ could 
accommodate the idea of a genuinely voluntary form of association. Rousseau’s 
idea that moral freedom involves subjection to constraints that derive from one’s 
own will provides a possible answer to this question. Although in Rousseau’s 
Social Contract this moral freedom assumes a distinctively political form, I shall 
now argue that the idea that individuals are the authors of the laws they are 
obliged to obey can be applied to Marx’s account of how freedom and necessity 
are compatible within the production process as it will be organized in communist 
society, provided the word ‘law’ is understood to mean a general rule of action. 

One difficulty facing the claim that self-determination can be a feature of the 
production process is that nature, which forms the substratum of the workers’ 
productive activity, cannot be classed as a product of their own wills. The means of 
production might be classed as products of their own wills, in that tools and 
machines must first be invented and produced by human beings in the course of 
history. In capitalist society, however, these means of interacting with nature 
confront workers as a given, alien power that dominates them in the form of 
private property. Although socialization of the means of production might result 
in the loss of their alien character in this sense, this change would not be sufficient, 
for even then, it would typically not be the case that the worker who employs 
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particular means of production has played a direct role in producing them. 
Individual workers will instead operate something that is already there and 
confronts them as something given. It would therefore be stretching the point to 
claim that the constraints to which the workers are here subject, such as having to 
use a particular machine for a particular task or to operate a machine in a 
prescribed way, can be regarded as products of their own wills because the 
means of production are collectively owned. The workers could nevertheless 
agree among themselves how the production process is to be organized and 
carried out with the means of production at their disposal and in the face of the 
practical constraints that effective employment of them generates. This would 
include collectively deciding such matters as who does what and when in the 
production process. 

Marx himself suggests that some of the key differences between the realm of 
necessity as it is in capitalist society and this same realm as it will be in communist 
society concern the organization of the production process. He claims, for 
example, that ‘economy of time, along with the planned distribution of labour 
time among the various branches of production, remains the first economic law 
on the basis of communal production. It becomes law, there, to an even higher 
degree’ (MEGA II/1.1: 104; G, 173). In addition to having to decide how labour 
time is distributed, which will include determining how long each worker spends 
performing a specific task within a particular sphere of production, the workers 
will also need to deal with other technical and practical issues that demand the 
exercise of judgement, such as how long to keep a machine running or the best 
materials to use when different options exist and none of them is self-evidently 
preferable to the other ones. Another matter that might require engagement in a 
process of collective deliberation concerns the question of what to produce and in 
what quantities. In each case, that which the workers agree upon is likely to 
assume the form of some kind of rule which each worker is then expected to 
obey. This allows us to speak of constraints to which agents are subject that have 
their source in the wills of these same agents, even though another source of them 
concerns the practical necessity that consists in having to produce material goods 
in order to meet human needs. This form of collective self-determination does 
not, moreover, rule out subjection to an authority other than the authority of the 
norms of production that have been agreed upon. 

Marx himself allows that any complex creative process which requires the 
cooperation of many individuals presupposes a will that issues commands and 
provides a point of unification. He employs the analogy of the conductor 
(Direktor) of an orchestra in this connection (MEGA II/15: 374; Cap. 3: 507; see 
also MEGA II/8: 328; Cap. 1: 448-9). This analogy may be considered an unfor- 
tunate one when applied to a production process in which workers exercise their 
capacity for self-determination, given that conductors can exhibit authoritarian 
tendencies and have indeed been known to do so, whereas an orchestra can play 
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without a conductor. Yet even in the case of a conductor who imposes his or her 
interpretation of a piece of music on an orchestra, the members of the orchestra 
may have agreed among themselves that this conductor is an authoritative 
interpreter of this piece, and that the orchestra is most likely to realize its full 
potential under the direction of this conductor rather than under the direction of 
another one or without any conductor at all. Thus the constraints connected with 
obedience to a governing will can still be regarded as something to which each of 
the individuals engaged in a cooperative undertaking voluntarily subjects him- or 
herself, with the authority of this governing will deriving from the united will of all 
the individuals concerned. 

On the basis of the argument developed so far, the compatibility of freedom and 
constraint in the communist realm of necessity involves a state of affairs in which 
workers collectively determine how the production process will be organized. This 
process is therefore no longer one in which the workers are subject to economic 
and social forces to which they must simply accommodate themselves. It is also no 
longer a matter of working simply in order to earn a wage that enables one to 
purchase the means of subsistence. For by determining in association with others 
the conditions under which they labour, individuals exercise, and thereby have the 
opportunity to develop, distinctively human powers, including the capacities to 
deliberate, judge, and engage in acts of self-determination. The exercise of these 
capacities would explain how the workers’ productive activity can come to possess 
a value that is to some extent independent of the instrumental value which it 
possesses as a means of securing the material conditions of life. For engagement in 
the acts of collective deliberation and self-determination that now form integral 
features of their productive activity may come to be valued for its own sake as well, 
because individuals experience it as something fulfilling and rewarding in itself, on 
account of how they thereby give expression to, and realize, even if only partially, 
their human essence. Here, that which the relevant type of activity makes possible 
is not independent of the activity itself, as it is when one no longer needs to 
perform a certain activity because the end to which it serves as the means has 
already been achieved. Thus self-realization accompanies self-determination in 
such a way that we can start to see how work might become not merely a means to 
live but one of life’s foremost needs, if not the foremost need as Marx claims in the 
Critique of the Gotha Programme. 

Marx himself provides the foundations of an account of the type of social 
mechanism that would explain how the act of associating with others as a matter 
of practical necessity can spontaneously lose its purely instrumental character to 
become valuable in itself in the following passage, in which he describes the 
associational form of life enjoyed by French workers that he had observed: 


When communist workmen gather together [sich vereinen], their immediate aim 
is instruction, propaganda, etc. But at the same time they acquire a new need— 
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the need for society—and what appears as a means has become an end. This 
practical development can be most strikingly observed when one sees French 
socialist workers united [vereinigt]. Smoking, eating and drinking, etc., are no 
longer means of creating links between people. Company, association [Verein], 
conversation, which in its turn has society as its goal, is enough for them. The 
brotherhood of man is not a hollow phrase, with them it is a truth, and the 
nobility of man shines forth upon us from their work-worn figures. 

(MEGA I/2: 425; EW, 365; translation modified) 


This passage begins with a situation in which individuals associate with one 
another as a matter of practical necessity, in that they recognize how cooperation 
is a condition of realizing certain ends that they have prior to the act of associating 
with others. These ends are based on interests that the members of the association 
have not only as individuals but also as members of a social class. In this particular 
case, the ends concern the common need to defend the interests that they share as 
workers and to further these interests by engaging in appropriate educational and 
political activities. The act of associating with others on the basis of individual and 
collective self-interest nevertheless generates a need to associate with others that is 
to some extent independent of the ends and interests that initially motivated each 
individual to join forces with others. The need to associate with others and to 
engage in the relevant activities can then no longer be explained purely in terms of 
common ends and interests. Rather, the act of associating with others has come to 
possess an intrinsic value because that which motivates it no longer depends on 
pre-existing needs and interests that each individual seeks to satisfy and protect. It 
should be noted, moreover, that Marx’s description of the associational form of 
life enjoyed by these French workers makes no reference to that which they 
produce and their productive activity as such. Indeed, we must assume that 
these workers are alienated from the products of their labour and from their 
own productive activity because of the capitalist mode of production to which 
they are subject. These workers are nevertheless able, in association with one 
another, to engage in activities that have come to possess an intrinsic value for 
them. Since the passage from the third volume of Capital that we are analysing 
speaks of ‘socialized’ human beings, it must be assumed that workers in the 
communist realm of necessity have already developed this need to associate 
with others on non-instrumental grounds. 

The activities in which workers engage and the form of associational life that 
they enjoy in the communist realm of necessity explain how alienation is over- 
come because there is now an element of rational self-determination and the 
following two conditions of unalienated labour are met: (1) the worker’s own 
productive activity possesses an intrinsic value for him or her because his or her 
role in determining its employment within the production process as a whole 
allows him or her to exercise distinctively human capacities, and (2) the worker 
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can think of him- or herself as an active participant in a common project in which 
the experience of certain human goods becomes possible for him or her. Since 
meeting conditions (1) and (2) requires collective control over the productive 
forces and the production process, the workers would also no longer be at the 
mercy of impersonal economic and social forces and the practical constraints that 
these forces generate. Individuals would instead enjoy both an expressive freedom 
that consists in the unimpeded exercise of their capacity for self-determination and 
the negative freedom that consists in the absence of avoidable constraints imposed 
upon them by other agents and by impersonal economic and social forces. This 
situation is very different from one in which individuals are brought together in a 
purely instrumental way, as when isolated workers are compelled by natural neces- 
sity to enter into a contractual relation with a capitalist who then determines what 
each worker does and the relations in which he or she stands with other workers 
within the production process. In this situation, the relations between workers are 
unfree because the workers have already ‘ceased to belong to themselves’ before they 
enter into relations with one another (MEGA II/8: 330; Cap. 1: 451). 

The compatibility of freedom and necessity in communist society therefore 
depends on the abolition of a system of exchange in which labour power is a 
commodity like any other commodity. As things currently stand, however, the way 
in which capital dominates labour finds expression in “The separation of the 
intellectual powers [Potenzen] of the production process from manual labour, and 
the transformation of them into powers [Mdchte] exercised by capital over labour’ 
(MEGA II/8: 411; Cap. 1: 548; translation modified). No such separation would exist 
if the workers themselves were to determine the conditions under which they labour 
and the specific goals of the production process, for this would require the use of 
mental powers that they currently lack the opportunity to exercise within this 
process.’ Yet, instead of enjoying effective control over the means of production 
and the decision-making powers required by the idea of genuinely free labour, 
workers in the capitalist realm of necessity are subject to the quasi-legislation of an 
alien, private will and the kind of discipline that ensures obedience to this will: 


In the factory code, capital formulates its autocratic power over its workers like a 
private legislator [privatgesetztlich], and purely as an emanation of its own will 
[eigenherrlich], unaccompanied by either that division of powers otherwise so 
much approved of by the bourgeoisie, or the still more approved representative 


° To avoid the problematic idea that the full and free development of which Marx speaks requires 
that individuals in communist society engage in every possible activity, Marx can be said to have had in 
mind different types of activities. See Sayers, Marx and Alienation, 148f. Already we can see how this 
requirement might be met, for playing a part in the organization of the production process, as well as 
performing certain tasks within this process, would enable individuals to engage in both intellectual 
and manual forms of labour. This would be one way of interpreting the claim that in the ‘higher’ phase 
of communist society ‘the antithesis between mental and physical labour’ disappears (MEGA I/25: 15; 
LPW, 214). 
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system. This code is merely the capitalist caricature of the social regulation of the 
labour process which becomes necessary in co-operation on a large scale and in 
the employment of common instruments of labour, especially of machinery. The 
overseer’s book of penalties replaces the slave-driver’s lash. 

(MEGA II/8: 412-13; Cap. 1: 549-50; translation modified) 


The explanation of the compatibility of freedom and necessity in communist 
society offered in this chapter rests on what I consider to be a defensible account 
of freedom. It does not rest on controversial claims concerning the fulfilling nature 
of manual labour as such.’ If overcoming alienation requires that the product of 
labour be in some way expressive of the individual who produced it, in that it 
possesses distinctive properties that manifest this individual’s unique ends and 
personality, then this explanation of the compatibility of freedom and necessity 
would be insufficient.” Yet it is difficult to see how this requirement can be met, 
not only in relation to the production of mass goods typical of modern industrial 
economies, but also when individuals in communist society will typically not be 
involved in each and every stage of the production process. In both cases, there 
does not appear to be any way in which a worker could recognize the final product 
as something that is his or her own by virtue of its possession of distinctive 


*° Nor does it rest on strong essentialist assumptions. An attempt to demonstrate the relevance of 
the concept of alienation in a way that does not rest on any metaphysical, essentialist, or perfectionist 
assumptions has been undertaken by focusing on certain purely formal requirements of free agency— 
especially how agency of this kind presupposes the ability to make one’s own that which one does and 
the conditions under which one does it—in abstraction from any particular conception of human 
nature or the good life and other goals. See Jaeggi, Alienation. The argument presented in this chapter 
does not attribute to Marx a conception of human nature that extends beyond the capacity for self- 
determination and a claim about the essentially social nature of human beings. The specific argument 
concerning the compatibility of freedom and practical necessity in communist society that I have 
offered in fact supports the claim that alienation can be understood to arise from an obstruction of the 
positive freedom which consists in the capacity to exercise self-determination and the actual exercise of 
this capacity. See Jaeggi, Alienation, 35. 

The major difference is that Marx applies this explanation of alienation and what is required to 
overcome it to the particular domain of material production, while arguing that overcoming alienation 
within this domain requires the establishment of conditions appropriate not only to the exercise of the 
human capacity for self-determination but also to the essentially social nature of human beings. As regards 
this major difference, given the necessity of material production, it is surely valid to ask how alienation 
understood in the relevant way can be overcome, or at least minimized, within this domain, whereas the 
refusal ofa purely formal account of the concept of alienation to engage with such issues can be regarded as 
a weakness rather than a strength. As regards the additional claim concerning the essentially social nature 
of human beings, the adoption of a more individualist standpoint with respect to the problem of alienation 
invites an objection that Marx himself articulates, namely, that such a standpoint is itself the historical 
product of a given mode of production and its relations of production (i.e. capitalism) (see MEGA II/1.1: 
21-2; G, 83-4). This suggests that this individualist standpoint may be more intimately bound up with the 
problem of alienation which it is attempting to diagnose than it itself recognizes. 

" This is not to say that Marx nowhere suggests that overcoming alienation does indeed require 
this. There is, for example, the following claim about unalienated labour: ‘In my production I would 
have objectified the specific character of my individuality and for that reason I would both have enjoyed 
the expression of my own individual life during my activity and also, in contemplating the object, 
I would experience an individual pleasure, I would experience my personality as an objective sensuously 
perceptible power beyond all shadow of doubt (MEGA IV/2: 465; EW, 277). 
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properties that are expressive of him- or herself as an individual. Moreover, Marx 
himself draws attention to how changes in the productive forces serve to distance 
the worker from the production process in such a way that he or she comes to 
relate to this process ‘more as watchman and regulator’ (MEGA II/1.2: 581; G, 
705). This indirect relation to the production process entails an indirect relation to 
the products of labour, which, once again, makes it difficult to see how the product 
of labour could somehow possess expressive properties that allow it to be identi- 
fied as the work of any single individual who has contributed towards the 
production of it. 

One possible objection to this explanation of how freedom and necessity would 
be compatible in the communist realm of necessity involves the claim that what 
this explanation proposes is impractical or that it would result in inefficiencies. 
This type of objection invites the response that it rests on an unwillingness to 
consider alternatives to the capitalist mode of production, making it nothing more 
than an ideological attempt to close down debate concerning how societies might 
be organized in such a way as to increase the extent and quality of the freedom 
enjoyed by each of their members. This would correspond to how Marx criticizes 
the ‘bourgeois consciousness’ for celebrating the division of labour within the 
factory while denouncing any attempt to control and regulate production socially 
as a violation of ‘the rights of property, freedom and the self-determining “genius” 
of the individual capitalist’ (MEGA II/8: 352; Cap. 1: 477). In other words, 
although control and regulation of the production process on a social scale is 
summarily dismissed, the capitalist himself controls and regulates the labour 
process in his own factories, thereby demonstrating that control and regulation 
of the production process is both possible and desirable. For Marx, this performa- 
tive contradiction can be explained in terms of the class interests of the capitalist. 

My explanation of the compatibility of freedom and necessity in the communist 
realm of necessity invites the following question: if the material needs of society 
could be met without people working or, as is more likely, without working as 
much as before, and people at the same time had the opportunity to exercise their 
distinctive human powers and express their social nature in other ways, would 
there still be any reason for them to engage in activities that belong to the realm of 
necessity? This question is suggested by Marx himself when he emphasizes that 
one of the main advantages of the increasing mechanization of the production 
process is that it allows the time spent working to be reduced in such a way that 
people can develop themselves as individuals outside the realm of necessity: 


The free development of individualities, and hence not the reduction of necessary 
labour time so as to posit surplus labour, but rather the general reduction of the 
necessary labour of society to a minimum, which then corresponds to the artistic, 
scientific etc. development [Ausbildung] of the individuals in the time set free, 
and with the means created, for all of them. (MEGA II/1.2: 582; G, 706) 
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Nothing in the argument presented so far commits me to the claim that the extent 
to which the capacity for self-determination is exercised and individuals are 
correspondingly able to achieve self-realization cannot vary. I now want to 
argue that the extent to which they may vary explains how freedom in the 
communist realm of necessity differs from freedom in the ‘true’ realm of freedom. 


4. The True Realm of Freedom 


In the Excerpts from James Mill’s Elements of Political Economy, Marx portrays 
the unalienated relations between workers that will exist in communist society as 
ones that enable each individual to realize him- or herself and affirm his or her 
species-being by producing from a deep-seated emotional and psychological need 
and in a way that manifests a direct concern for the needs of others. Marx here 
speaks of productive activity aimed at satisfying the needs of others and the objects 
produced by it in expressivist terms (MEGA IV/2: 465; EW, 277-8). Producing for 
others in the appropriate way therefore explains how alienation is overcome in 
communist society. In contrast, my explanation of how freedom and practical 
necessity are reconciled in communist society in such a way that alienation is 
overcome does not focus on what motivates workers in communist society to 
produce for others and the precise way in which they produce for others. This 
invites the criticism that I focus too much on how the production process is 
organized while neglecting the importance of labour itself, which is, in its unalien- 
ated form, integral to Marx’s account of human self-realization.’” The question is 
therefore whether this unalienated labour aimed at meeting society’s material 
needs is in fact a necessary and sufficient condition of self-realization. This brings 
me to Marx’s distinction between the communist realm of necessity and the true 
realm of freedom. For if this unalienated labour is a necessary and sufficient 
condition of self-realization, why does Marx locate the ‘true realm of freedom’ 
and ‘the development of human powers as an end in itself’ beyond the realm of 
necessity and demand a shortening of the working day? 

One answer to this question would be that human beings can dedicate them- 
selves to genuinely personal projects only when they have been freed from the 
constraints generated by a situation in which they must labour to meet society’s 
material needs. These projects do not, however, have to be arbitrary or solitary 
ones, for they may possess a social dimension and generate constraints of their 
own that are nevertheless compatible with the development of distinctively 
human powers and even encourage it. This time the constraints will be truly 
self-imposed ones, in that the material needs of society do not compel individuals 


See Kandiyali, ‘Marx on the Compatibility of Freedom and Necessity’. 
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to engage in the activities connected with these projects. I shall now explore 
certain implications of Marx’s analogy between an orchestra and how the pro- 
duction process will be organized in the communist realm of necessity in order to 
show that labour aimed at meeting society’s material needs is not a necessary 
condition of self-realization. It is not such a condition precisely because the self- 
determining activity made possible by the shortening of the working day can 
satisfy the relevant requirements at the same time as it removes the element of 
compulsion that remains a feature of the communist realm of necessity. 

Let us assume the following two scenarios. On the one hand, there is an 
orchestra made up of professional musicians. These musicians experience their 
activities as members of the orchestra as fulfilling ones independently of the fact 
that engaging in them happens to entitle them to the means of satisfying their 
material needs, for making music in association with others allows each of these 
musicians to enjoy the expressive freedom that comes from exercising and 
developing distinctively human powers in a way that accords with one’s social 
nature. It is not difficult to see how extrinsic and intrinsic sources of motivation 
here coincide and how these musicians would therefore be motivated to engage in 
the same activities even if they did not thereby attain the means of satisfying 
material needs. Moreover, this is a case of producing for others in a way that 
promises to satisfy some of their deepest emotional and psychological needs, 
rather than a case of producing for others simply in order to obtain goods that 
ultimately remain external to the activity in question. On the other hand, there is a 
group of amateur musicians. Each of these musicians likewise experiences the 
activity of making music in association with others before an audience as a 
fulfilling one that enables him or her to enjoy expressive freedom. These musi- 
cians are, however, less talented than the members of the professional orchestra, 
whose musical talent and accomplishments entitle them to a share of the social 
product.’* The amateur musicians are, as a consequence of this, required to spend 


’° There will presumably be orchestras in communist society whose members’ material needs must 
be met. Given that the members of the orchestra may not be engaged in productive activities that 
belong to the realm of necessity, the question of whether they should play their part in this realm arises. 
Marx makes claims that could be taken to indicate that they should do so, as when he states the 
following in connection with the way in which the increase in productivity made possible by the 
capitalist mode of production allows for a shortening of the working day: 


The intensity and productivity of labour being given, the part of the social working day 
necessarily taken up with material production is shorter and, as a consequence, the time at 
society’s disposal for the free intellectual and social activity of the individual is greater, in 
proportion as work is more and more evenly divided among all the able-bodied members of 
society, and a particular social stratum is more and more deprived of the ability to shift the 
burden of labour (which is a necessity imposed by nature [Naturnothwendigkeit]) from its 
own shoulders to those of another social stratum. (MEGA II/8: 502; Cap. 1: 667) 


Since it is not clear how engaging in productive activities that belong to the realm of necessity 
provides the members of the orchestra with opportunities for self-realization and self-determination 
that they would otherwise lack, the main reason for their doing so would have to be that it enables 
others to spend less time engaged in such activities. Arguably, however, this benefit would have 
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significant periods of time operating machines in an industrial process aimed at 
meeting society’s material needs. Their direct participation in the organization of 
the production process and in the determination of its ends provides these 
individuals with the opportunity to exercise and develop certain human powers, 
and enjoy other human goods connected with the realization of their social nature. 
These individuals recognize, moreover, the social necessity of their activities 
within the production process and find satisfaction in the thought that they are 
helping to meet the needs of others. Nevertheless, they find engaging in the 
relevant type of activity unfulfilling compared to the activity of making music 
together. The alignment of extrinsic and intrinsic sources of motivation is there- 
fore no longer so evident and these amateur musicians may well choose not to 
labour if this option were to become available to them, for they could then 
dedicate themselves to making music together, not only for their own benefit 
but also for the benefit of other people who enjoy hearing them play. The pursuit 
of this option would be a case of engagement in a personal project in the true 
realm of freedom that is nevertheless compatible with the idea of producing for 
others with the aim of satisfying their needs, which are here emotional and 
psychological needs rather than material ones. The requirements of expressive 
freedom and self-realization, and thus of overcoming alienation, would then be 
met within the true realm of freedom. 

Is there, however, something about productive activity aimed at meeting 
society’s material needs that makes it indispensable to human self-realization as 
Marx understands it? To provide an affirmative answer to this question, one 
would have to identify a specific feature of this type of activity that differentiates 
it from other types of activities and concerns a particular way of achieving self- 
realization. The existence of a specific feature of the relevant kind is suggested by 
the claim that “The conquest of natural necessity can provide a specific satisfac- 
tion’.’* Yet what is distinctive about the satisfaction that comes from producing 
for others by conquering natural necessity, beyond the trivial claim that it requires 
engaging in productive activity aimed at satisfying people’s basic material needs, 
as opposed to other, less immediate needs that they may have? There is the further 
claim that the point of such activity is perfectly clear. Yet even if we assume the 
truth of this claim, it is not evident why this fact alone entails the right kind of 
difference between the act of producing to meet people’s basic material needs and 
engagement in activities that satisfy less natural and more complex needs that 


significant costs, such as a reduction in musical standards. For example, although some people would 
then have more time to learn to play a musical instrument, those people who are not musically talented 
or simply prefer to hear music performed may end up attending concerts performed by inferior 
orchestras and soloists. One by-product of this arrangement might then be the loss of an important 
source of inspiration, which would in turn have a detrimental effect on the musical life of a society. It 
might therefore be argued that the benefits gained would not sufficiently outweigh the costs. 

™ Brudney, Marx’s Attempt to Leave Philosophy, 162. 
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have arisen in the course of history. For although the point of the second type of 
activity might be less clear, this difference can be attributed to the distinctively 
human character of the needs in question, whose satisfaction can therefore be 
regarded as more integral to human self-realization than the satisfaction of basic 
material needs. One might, in fact, argue that it is precisely by producing the 
means of satisfying aesthetic and cultural needs that human beings most clearly 
exercise their human powers for the benefit of others and have the opportunity to 
develop them. This shows that it is unjustified to speak of producing for others 
with the aim of satisfying their basic material needs as more essential in anything 
other than the trivial sense that natural necessity demands the satisfaction of 
these needs, whereas other needs may remain unsatisfied without human life 
coming to an end. 

Another attempt to identify a specific feature of this type of activity that 
differentiates it from other types of activities and concerns a particular way of 
achieving self-realization consists in an appeal to passages in which Marx stresses 
the importance of material labour for human development because of how it 
requires the overcoming of obstacles.’* The fact that Marx views material labour 
as historically important in this regard is suggested by a passage from Capital in 
which he claims that human development would not have been ‘a nature-imposed 
necessity’ (Naturnothwendigkeit) in a condition of natural abundance (MEGA II/ 
8: 488; Cap. 1: 649). Marx is talking about how capitalism and industry would not 
have arisen in such a condition because of an insufficient incentive to labour. 
Individuals would not, therefore, have come to exercise, and thereby develop, the 
latent, distinctively human powers that are conditions of capitalist industrial 
development itself. However, although claims of this kind imply that human 
development, and thus self-realization as well, are to be explained in terms of a 
practical necessity generated by natural necessity, we should not confuse this 
genetic account of human development with what is possible once the relevant 
powers have been sufficiently developed in the course of history. Once these 
powers have been sufficiently developed and a shortening of the working day 
has become possible, the powers may be exercised and developed even further by 
engaging in activities that are not directly concerned with the satisfaction of 
material needs. At most, therefore, individuals will need to engage in some form 
of material labour until such time as they have sufficiently developed the relevant 
powers through the exercise of them. 

Admittedly, Marx criticizes Adam Smith for neglecting how, under the right 
conditions, overcoming obstacles involves the exercise of freedom. The right 
conditions obtain when work has become an activity whose “external aims become 


*S See Kandiyali, ‘Marx on the Compatibility of Freedom and Necessity’, 838. 
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stripped of the semblance of merely external natural necessity, and become 
posited as aims which the individual himself posits—hence as self-realization, 
objectification of the subject, hence real freedom, whose action is, precisely, 
labour’ (MEGA II/1.2: 499; G, 611; translation modified). Yet even if labour 
aimed at meeting society’s material needs, rather than collective organization of 
the production process and determination of its ends, is here described as an 
activity that has become an end in itself through which self-realization is achieved, 
Marx immediately points out that activities that would not belong to the com- 
munist realm of necessity but to the true realm of freedom equally demand the 
overcoming of obstacles and the exercise of freedom: ‘Really free working, e.g. 
composing, is at the same time precisely the most damned seriousness, the most 
intense exertion’ (MEGA II/1.2: 499; G, 611). Moreover, the essentially creative 
and expressive nature of certain activities in which human beings may engage in 
the true realm of freedom would explain how the motivation to engage in them 
does not depend on the existence of practical constraints generated by their 
material needs, despite the obstacles that must be overcome when one engages 
in these activities. 

My account of how freedom and practical necessity are compatible in com- 
munist society can accommodate the reduction of labour aimed at meeting 
society’s material needs to a stage in a process whose final end is participation 
in the true realm of freedom. According to this account, all three aspects of 
Marx’s concept of freedom would be present in the communist realm of 
necessity but not to the same extent as they are present in the true realm of 
freedom. Although engagement in productive activity aimed at meeting material 
needs is no longer a necessary condition of self-realization except in the genetic 
sense indicated above, its importance should not be denied. This can be shown 
with reference to one reason that Marx has for claiming that self-realization, 
which requires engaging in activities that permit the exercise of the capacity for 
self-determination, must, to some extent, be possible within the communist 
realm of necessity. 

This reason concerns how individuals in communist society will be members of 
both the realm of necessity and the true realm of freedom. If an individual’s 
membership of the realm of necessity did not allow him or her to exercise the 
capacity for self-determination, a threat to the true realm of freedom would 
emerge, because individuals would then be unprepared to exercise their capacity 
for self-determination in it and not disposed to do so in any case, given how the 
conditions in which they labour do not allow them to exercise this capacity and 
experience its benefits. Marx draws attention to how industrial labour performed 
in the conditions imposed upon workers by the capitalist mode of production is 
incompatible with the capacity for self-determination in his following description 
of the effects of such labour: 
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Factory work exhausts the nervous system to the uttermost; at the same time, it 
does away with the many-sided play of the muscles, and confiscates every atom of 
freedom, both in bodily and in intellectual activity. Even the lightening of the 
labour becomes an instrument of torture, since the machine does not free the 
worker from the work, but rather deprives the work itself of all content. Every 
kind of capitalist production, in so far as it is not only a labour process but also 
capital’s process of valorization, has this in common, but it is not the worker who 
employs the conditions of his work, but rather the reverse, the conditions of work 
employ the worker. However, it is only with the coming of machinery that this 
inversion first acquires a technical and palpable reality. 

(MEGA II/8: 411; Cap. 1: 548) 


This description of the effects of having to labour in capitalist society and how 
workers are denied the opportunity to exercise the capacity for self-determination 
invites the following question: will any leisure time made available by shortening 
the working day not then take on a largely passive, instrumental character by 
being reduced to a means of dealing with the negative effects of labouring in such 
conditions? For instead of being viewed as an opportunity for self-realization and 
self-fulfilment, this leisure time may be spent in ways that require little, if any, 
exercise of the capacity for self-determination and other distinctively human 
powers whose realization requires the active employment of them. It would then 
be difficult to see how shortening the working day would by itself result in a 
genuine extension of the true realm of freedom. The exercise of the capacity for 
self-determination within the realm of necessity can therefore be regarded as a 
condition of entry into the true realm of freedom, though only in so far as it 
ensures that individuals are genuinely able to realize themselves and their species- 
being beyond the sphere of material production. 

At the same time, Marx views alienated labour and its effects as historically 
necessary because of how they are bound up with the emergence of the material 
and social conditions of the true realm of freedom. He describes the way in which 
capitalism’s ‘universal’ tendency to create wealth is accompanied by constant 
development of the productive forces, and how revolutionizing these forces 
becomes a presupposition of the capitalist mode of production (MEGA II/1.2: 
438-9; G, 540-1). The capitalist development of the productive forces then 
provides the material conditions of a society whose needs can be met at the 
same time as the working day is progressively shortened.’® It also results in greater 


*6 Although capitalism, through its development of the productive forces, makes possible the 
shortening of the working day, it must itself seek to prevent increases in productivity being used to 
shorten the working day. As I shall explain in the next chapter, it must instead seek to prevent any 
decrease in the extent or the intensity of its employment of labour power. Marx himself speaks of the 
economic paradox of capitalist development, which consists in how ‘the most powerful instrument for 
reducing the labour-time... becomes the most unfailing means for turning the whole lifetime of the 
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human interconnectedness, thereby exposing human beings to more ways in 
which they can exercise their various powers and thereby realize themselves. 
The capitalist development of the productive forces is, however, incompatible 
with human self-realization in the case of the workers. Marx links these two 
features of capitalist development, the potentialities contained within it, on the 
one hand, and how it prevents their actualization, on the other, in the following 
passage: 


The barrier to capital is that this entire development proceeds in a contradictory 
way, and that the working-out of the productive forces, of general wealth etc., 
knowledge etc., appears in such a way that the working individual alienates 
himself; relates to the conditions brought out of him by his labour as those not 
of his own but of an alien wealth and of his own poverty. But this antithetical 
form is itself fleeting, and produces the real conditions of its own suspension 
[Aufhebung]. The result is: the tendentially and potentially general development 
of the forces of production [die ihrer Tendenz und dvvaye. nach allgemeine 
Entwicklung der Productivkrafte|—of wealth as such—as a basis; likewise, the 
universality of intercourse, hence the world market as a basis. The basis as the 
possibility of the universal development of the individual, and the real develop- 
ment of the individuals from this basis as a constant suspension of its barrier, 
which is recognized as a barrier, not taken for a sacred limit. 

(MEGA II/1.2: 439-40; G, 541-2) 


If we view this passage in the light of the one quoted immediately before it, the 
suffering and alienation associated with capitalist development of the productive 
forces appear historically necessary. For if the development of the productive 
forces by the capitalist mode of production is a necessary historical condition of 
communist society, then any unavoidable negative effects that accompany it must 
be regarded as necessary concomitants of the historical process through which the 
material and social conditions of communist society are generated. Thus some- 
thing good, that is to say, communist society and the benefits that it brings, 
emerges out of something evil, that is to say, the considerable human suffering 
caused by the capitalist mode of production, which is nevertheless a historical 
condition of the good in question. This view of history resembles the Hegelian 
idea that there is a necessity at work in history with which individuals could 
reflectively identify themselves, despite the suffering that they themselves experi- 
ence as a result of subjection to this historical necessity and the forces associated 
with it. 


worker and his family into labour-time at capital’s disposal for its own valorization’ (MEGA II/8: 397; 
Cap. 1: 532). 
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In the next chapter, we shall see that Marx explains this historical necessity in 
terms of practical necessity. We shall also see how the final outcome of the 
historical process driven by practical necessity, namely, a society in which 
human beings collectively exercise rational control over the material and social 
conditions of their lives in such a way that freedom and practical necessity are 
reconciled, implies a division of history into two distinct phases, in only one of 
which human beings are subject to historical necessity and must undergo the 
suffering associated with it. Thus the members of communist society are doubly 
fortunate: they not only enjoy the benefits of membership of a society in which 
freedom and practical necessity are compatible and human self-realization is 
possible for all, but also escape the historical necessity and the suffering associated 
with it that was the fate of workers who came before them and helped create the 
material and social conditions of communist society. 


7 


Practical Necessity and Historical 


Necessity in Historical Materialism 


1. Historical Materialism and Historical Necessity 


In the preface to the first edition of the first volume of Capital, Marx identifies 
certain features of his critical theory of the capitalist economic and social system 
that are relevant to the historical necessity which historical materialism seeks to 
explain. I shall begin with a brief account of these features before showing that 
Marx is committed to the idea of historical necessity. I shall then explain how 
practical necessity plays an essential role in Marx’s attempt to incorporate key 
elements of historical materialism into the first volume of Capital. The focus will 
be on his discussion of the struggle between capital and labour over the length of 
the working day and the part that this struggle plays in establishing the historical 
presuppositions of the transition from capitalist society to a post-capitalist society 
in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. I shall go on to argue that Marx’s 
attempt to explain this transition in terms of practical necessity generates a 
problem in connection with historical materialism’s commitment to the idea of 
historical necessity. 

One of the relevant features of Marx’s critical theory of the capitalist economic 
and social system is the ‘power of abstraction’ required to analyse the capitalist 
mode of production and thereby discover and separate its fundamental elements 
(MEGA 11/8: 44; Cap. 1: 90). The exercise of this capacity enables the observer of 
the capitalist mode of production not only to identify its fundamental elements, 
but also to understand and explain how these elements relate to one another and 
causally interact to produce certain effects. In the case of the reader of Capital, 
who is presented with the results of Marx’s analysis of the inner workings of the 
capitalist mode of production, a particular disposition is then required. This 
disposition consists in the willingness to learn, which itself presupposes the 
capacity to think for oneself and the resolve to exercise this capacity: ‘I assume, 
of course, a reader who is willing to learn something new and therefore to think 
for himself’ (MEGA I1/8: 44; Cap. 1: 90). The capacity to think for oneself and the 
resolve to exercise this capacity are also presuppositions of the critical analysis of 
the inner workings of the capitalist mode of production that Marx seeks to 
provide. For otherwise why not remain satisfied with the existing accounts of 
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economic categories and how this mode of production works provided by the 
classical political economists who view it as ‘the absolute and ultimate form of 
social production, instead of as a historically transient stage of development’ 
(MEGA II/8: 49; Cap. 1: 96), or the dogmatic accounts provided by these political 
economists’ second-rate successors, the ‘vulgar’ economists? If, however, Marx is 
not to assume the eternal existence of the relevant capacity and the disposition to 
exercise it, then he must assume the historical emergence of a subject with them. 
In other words, Marx’s critical theory of the capitalist economic and social system, 
together with the ability of others to understand it, presupposes the existence of 
the type of enlightenment subject described by Kant. 

The next feature concerns the distinctive object of the type of critical inquiry 
undertaken by Marx in Capital, that is to say, that which this form of inquiry seeks 
to uncover, analyse, and explain. This object includes ‘the natural laws of capitalist 
production’ that express certain ‘tendencies’ exhibited by this mode of production 
in the course of its normal, unimpeded operation, and which will, despite any 
countervailing tendencies, assert themselves ‘with iron necessity’ (MEGA II/8: 44; 
Cap. 1: 91). In other words, these tendencies will prove to be the most powerful 
ones over time and eventually become so dominant that they assume the status of 
economic and historical laws. According to historical materialism, there is a more 
fundamental historical law at work that explains these tendencies. The capitalist 
mode of production, like any other mode of production, consists of material 
productive forces and relations of production that ‘correspond’ to a specific 
stage in the development of these productive forces. The ‘totality’ of the relations 
of production forms ‘the economic structure of society’ and provides ‘the real 
basis from which rises a legal and political superstructure’, to which specific forms 
of social consciousness correspond (MEGA II/2: 100; LPW, 159-60). I shall later 
explore certain implications of this understanding of historical change for histor- 
ical materialism itself in connection with the transition from capitalist society to a 
post-capitalist society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. For present 
purposes, it is enough to point out that if the analysis of the object of Capital is to 
remain consistent with historical materialism, then this analysis must, to some 
extent, concern itself with the question of how the fundamental elements of the 
capitalist mode of production produce particular legal, social, and political effects. 
This brings me to some other central features of historical materialism. 

Marx’s analysis of the inner workings of the capitalist mode of production and 
his attempt to explain how its fundamental elements causally interact to produce 
particular legal, social, and political effects are meant to possess a predictive value 
as well as explanatory value. As regards this predictive value, knowledge of these 
elements and how they causally interact to produce particular legal, social, and 
political effects provides a means of predicting changes that will occur not only at 
the level of the legal and political superstructure and social consciousness, but also 
at the more fundamental social level of the relations of production. As we have 
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seen in the case of Hobbes’s views on history, if someone with sufficiently good 
reasoning powers were to possess exhaustive knowledge of all the relevant causal 
factors and the relations that exist, or will exist, between them, then this person 
would be able to predict the future course of history, at least with regard to its 
general development. In the case of Marx’s critical theory of the capitalist eco- 
nomic and social system, however, matters are more complex than this, as can be 
shown by a brief recapitulation of the key features of it identified above. These 
features can be divided into the following three groups: 


1. Subjective cognitive features. These features include the capacity to engage in 
mental acts of abstraction that enable one to separate the fundamental 
elements of a particular phenomenon from one another, making the exer- 
cise of this capacity a condition of analysis, the capacity to identify and to 
explain the relations that exist between these elements, and, finally, the more 
general capacity to think in an independent, critical way. 

2. Subjective dispositional features. These features include the willingness and 
the resolve to exercise the capacities identified under (1). 

3. Objective cognitive features. These features concern the knowledge gained by 
means of critical inquiry into the fundamental elements of the capitalist 
mode of production. This content includes knowledge of these elements 
themselves, their relations to one another, and how they causally interact to 
produce particular legal, social, and political effects. Historical materialism 
is a theory of history based on knowledge of this kind that focuses on how 
the fundamental elements causally interact to produce particular economic, 
legal, social, and political structures along with their corresponding forms of 
consciousness. Historical materialism also aims to explain significant his- 
torical developments that concern not only the past but also the future, 
including how the development of the capitalist mode of production itself 
has generated, or is in the process of generating, the conditions of a society 
in which freedom and necessity can be reconciled, that is to say, communist 
society. This intention is stated even before the theory of historical materi- 
alism was explicitly formulated: “The entire movement of history is... both 
the actual act of creation of communism—the birth of its empirical 
existence—and, for its thinking consciousness, the comprehended and 
known movement of its becoming’ (MEGA 1/2: 389; EW, 348). 


Features (1) and (2) introduce an element of contingency into history, for there 
is no guarantee that they will be present and present at the same time, unless, that 
is, Marx can explain how they will be present because of changes in the relations of 
production that correspond to the development of the material productive forces 
of society. Since (1) and (2) are conditions of the knowledge described under (3), 
the existence of the knowledge that historical materialism provides would also be 
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contingent. We shall shortly see that Marx appears to attribute a causal power to 
this knowledge that helps explain the possibility of the transition from capitalism 
to a post-capitalist society in which freedom and practical necessity are reconciled. 
This transition can therefore also be thought to depend on the existence and 
historical conjunction of features (1) and (2) of Marx’s critical theory of the 
capitalist mode of production. For the purposes of this chapter, it will be enough 
to show that Marx could not, in fact, accept the idea of historical contingency if it 
is understood to entail the possibility that history, in terms of its general direction, 
may develop in ways that are fundamentally different from how historical materi- 
alism claims it will develop. I shall therefore now show how historical materialism 
is committed to the idea of historical necessity. 

The content of the knowledge which historical materialism aims to provide 
includes knowledge of how the capitalist mode of production represents only a 
transient stage of economic and social development during which the material and 
social conditions of a new society are created. The material conditions of this 
future society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled include sufficiently 
developed productive forces, and the social conditions include a sufficiently 
motivated, organized, and united revolutionary class. Knowledge of the transitory 
nature of the capitalist mode of production can facilitate the emergence of a new 
society in which freedom and practical necessity are reconciled by revealing the 
illusory character of the appearance of naturalness and finality that this mode of 
production has assumed, thereby opening the way for different ideas of economic 
and social organization. For example, it is then shown that the social relation in 
which the worker, who owns only his or her labour power, stands to the capitalist 
that is a defining feature of the capitalist mode of production ‘has no basis in 
natural history, nor does it have a social basis common to all periods of human 
history. It is clearly the result of a past historical development, the product of 
many economic revolutions, of the extinction of a whole series of older formations 
of social production’ (MEGA II/8: 185; Cap. 1: 273). 

Once this knowledge of the transitory nature of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion has been transmitted to social agents who are sufficiently motivated to act on 
the basis of it and are also able to operate together as an effective collective social 
agent united by a common interest and identity, it will possess considerable causal 
power. The revolutionary class which constitutes this collective social agent is 
itself, however, an effect of the capitalist mode of production and in this respect 
historically presupposes it. The potential causal power of the relevant form of 
knowledge is already identified in Marx’s introduction to his unpublished and 
unfinished critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right written in 1843/4, when he states 
that ‘Just as philosophy finds its material weapons in the proletariat, so the 
proletariat finds its intellectual weapons in philosophy (MEGA I/2: 182; EW, 
257). The following passage from Capital, which concerns what would happen if 
human relations and the relation between human beings and nature were 
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presented in ‘a transparent and rational form’, also alludes to the potential causal 
power of the knowledge provided by Marx’s critical theory of the capitalist mode 
of production, in so far as it speaks of dispelling an illusion at the same time as 
Marx affirms his commitment to the idea of historical necessity: 


The mystical veil of fog is not removed from the countenance of the social life- 
process, i.e. the process of material production, until it becomes production by 
freely associated human beings, and stands under their conscious and planned 
control. This, however, requires that society possess a material foundation, or a 
series of material conditions of existence, which in their turn are the natural and 
spontaneous [naturwiichsige] product of a long and tormented historical 
development. (MEGA II/8: 108; Cap. 1: 173; translation modified) 


The first sentence presents certain difficulties in relation to the claim that histor- 
ical materialism possesses the aforementioned causal power, or potentially does 
so, since it implies that insight is achieved only after the establishment of a society 
in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. There are, nevertheless, some 
reasons for thinking that a partial removal of the veil of naturalness and necessity 
which conceals the transitory nature of the capitalist mode of production is 
possible prior to the actual establishment of this new form of society, so that we 
might even speak of an element of surplus practical necessity, in that the presence 
of other options means that at least some of the constraints generated by the 
capitalist economic and social system are ones to which individuals need not in 
fact be subject. 

We saw in the previous chapter that Marx provides some indications of what a 
society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled would look like. He cannot, 
therefore, consistently claim that insight into the possibility of an alternative to the 
capitalist mode of production requires the actual existence of a different mode of 
production which demonstrates this possibility. Indeed, the passage quoted above 
is found in Marx’s account of commodity fetishism, which concerns the illusion 
that social relations are first established through acts of commodity exchange 
undertaken by private, previously isolated economic actors, so that commodities 
appear to possess the quasi-magical power to produce social relations that did not 
exist before. The alternative mode of production is here not treated as a historical 
reality. Rather, it is something that the reader is asked to imagine: ‘Let us... 
imagine...an association [Verein] of free men, working with the means of 
production held in common [mit gemeinschaftlichen Produktionsmitteln], and 
expending their many different forms of labour-power in full self-awareness as 
one single social labour force’ (MEGA II/8: 106-7; Cap. 1: 171). It is therefore not 
the case that human beings cannot conceive of an alternative mode of production 
prior to its actual historical existence. The knowledge that historical materialism 
provides is nevertheless not sufficient to bring about the historical transformation 
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in question, because even if it were publicly available, as one must assume Marx 
thought it was once the first volume of Capital had been published, there is no 
guarantee that this knowledge will be transmitted and acted upon in the 
required way. 

If, in contrast, the development of the productive forces and corresponding 
changes in the relations of production are held to be sufficient in the long run to 
bring about the relevant material and social effects, then the knowledge provided 
by historical materialism would not be a necessary condition of the emergence of a 
society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled. Marx himself suggests that 
the development of the productive forces and corresponding changes in the 
relations of production will indeed be sufficient in this regard, when he makes 
the following claim in connection with the revolutionary class whose task is to 
bring about the transition to communism: ‘It is not a question of what this or that 
proletarian, or even the whole proletariat, at the moment regards as its aim. It is a 
question of what the proletariat is, and what, in accordance with this being, it will 
be historically compelled [gezwungen] to do’ (MEW 2: 38; HF, 37). At most, 
therefore, the knowledge provided by historical materialism, once it has been 
transmitted to, and acted upon by, the relevant type of social agent, can accelerate 
the process whereby capitalist society is transformed into the kind of post- 
capitalist society discussed in the previous chapter. Marx himself stresses this 
point in the following passage: 


Even when a society has begun to track down the natural laws of its movement— 
and it is the ultimate aim of this work to reveal the economic law of motion of 
modern society—it can neither leap over the natural phases of its development 
nor remove them by decree. But it can shorten and alleviate [mildern] the birth- 
pangs. (MEGA II/8: 45; Cap. 1: 92; translation modified) 


Thus, in so far as an element of historical contingency exists, it concerns only the 
speed with which the transition from capitalist society to a post-capitalist society 
in which freedom and necessity are reconciled occurs, but not whether this 
transition will in fact take place. In short, human agency, in conjunction with 
the knowledge provided by historical materialism, might be able to influence the 
pace of historical change, but it cannot change the overall direction of history. 
Marx is therefore ultimately committed to the idea of a historical development 
governed by underlying economic and social laws which human agency is unable 
to influence in such a way that history might take an essentially different course. 

Historical materialism seeks to explain this historical necessity by identifying 
the necessary conditions of significant historical change and explaining their 
emergence in terms of the development of the productive forces and how it brings 
about corresponding changes in the relations of production, the legal and political 
superstructure, and forms of consciousness. I shall subsequently argue, however, 
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that this commitment to the idea of historical necessity is not entirely compatible 
with Marx’s anticipatory vision of a post-capitalist society in which freedom and 
necessity are reconciled, and how the possibility of such a vision implies insight 
into the illusory nature of the appearance of naturalness and finality that the 
capitalist mode of production has assumed. For this anticipatory vision and 
insight mean that at some point prior to the actual emergence of communist 
society history becomes amenable to human agency in a way that conflicts 
with historical materialism’s commitment to the idea of historical necessity. 
The birth pangs of the new society can then be alleviated as well as shortened 
by reducing the amount of suffering caused by the capitalist development of the 
productive forces. 

In order to make clearer the nature of Marx’s commitment to the idea of 
historical necessity and the strength of this commitment, I shall first show how 
practical necessity serves as the instrument of historical necessity and thereby 
plays a key role in explaining significant historical change in the direction of the 
kind of post-capitalist society discussed in the previous chapter. We shall see that 
Marx employs the notion of practical necessity to explain a vital stage in the 
transition from capitalist society to this post-capitalist society in a way that does 
not presuppose possession of the type of knowledge provided by historical 
materialism, nor the conscious motivation to bring about the relevant changes 
on the part of the agents concerned. Rather, the capitalist is constrained by the 
laws of capitalist development and the antagonistic social relations in which he 
stands with the workers to help bring about the material and social conditions that 
will eventually result in the transition in question. In this way, the capitalist 
unintentionally plays a central role in a revolutionary process which the proletar- 
iat must then complete. Although practical necessity favours the idea of historical 
necessity by appearing to make historical change independent of the preferences 
of those agents who are constrained to bring it about, I shall argue that there are 
reasons to think that a strict historical necessity is not in fact at work during one 
particular stage of the capitalist phase of history. 


2. Practical Necessity: The Struggle over the 
Length of the Working Day 


Marx devotes a chapter of the first volume of Capital to the struggle between 
capital and labour over the length of the working day. The protagonists of this 
struggle might be called ideal types in that they act in perfect accordance with the 
logic of their situation and how it relates to their overriding interests. This 
situation and these interests are determined by the positions occupied by these 
agents within the capitalist mode of production. These agents are therefore not 
ideal types in the sense of agents who are viewed in abstraction from the social 
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relations and processes in which they are caught up. This approach corresponds to 
how in Capital ‘individuals are dealt with...only in so far as they are the 
personifications of economic categories, the bearers of particular class-relations 
and interests’ (MEGA II/8: 45; Cap. 1: 92). 

The capitalist is described as follows: ‘he is only capital personified. His soul is 
the soul of capital. But capital has one sole driving force, the drive to valorize itself, 
to create surplus-value, to make its constant part, the means of production, absorb 
the greatest possible amount of surplus labour’ (MEGA II/8: 239; Cap 1: 342). We 
can therefore expect the capitalist’s actions to embody the logic or ‘soul’ of capital. 
The worker is described as ‘nothing more than personified labour-time’ (MEGA 
II/8: 248; Cap. 1: 352-3). The context in which this claim is made suggests that it is 
not so much a matter of how the worker conceives of him- or herself but how the 
worker appears to the capitalist, who aims to extend as far as possible that part of a 
single working day in which the worker performs surplus labour, that is to say, 
labour that creates value above and beyond that required to purchase the means of 
maintaining and reproducing the worker’s labour power. Marx terms this value 
‘surplus value’. 

Both the capitalist and the worker act from practical necessity in that they are 
constrained to act in certain ways by the situation in which they find themselves 
and how it relates to their overriding interests independently of what they might 
in fact have preferred to do. The outcomes of this situation depend not only on 
their own actions but also on the actions of the other agent whose interests differ 
from, and are incompatible with, their interests. In this particular case, the 
relevant actions take the form of demands concerning the proper length of the 
working day. The different, incompatible interests that the agents have necessarily 
manifest themselves in the form of conflicting demands that reflect the essentially 
antagonistic nature of capitalist society. Yet this antagonism has a positive aspect 
because it contributes in the long run to the production of a desirable outcome. 
Thus Marx’s account of the struggle between capital and labour over the length of 
the working day represents an example of the law of civilization that he claims 
has been in force up to the present time: ‘No antagonism, no progress [Pas 
d'antagonisme, pas de progrés]’ (MP, 40; PP, 132). The desirable outcome in 
question concerns the emergence of the material and social conditions of com- 
munist society. 

Marx’s presentation of the struggle between capital and labour over the length 
of the working day has both an objective aspect and a subjective aspect. The 
objective aspect concerns impersonal economic and social forces that appear to 
operate in a law-like, quasi-natural manner independently of the wills of those 
agents who are caught up in social and historical processes shaped by these forces. 
Possession of greater economic and social power cannot free an agent from 
subjection to this objective form of necessity, though it may lessen the extent to 
which one agent is subject to practical constraints compared to other agents. Thus, 
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it is not only the actions of the workers but also those of the capitalist that can be 
viewed as responses to practical necessity.’ The subjective aspect concerns an 
agent’s beliefs about that which he or she should do in a particular situation, given 
the practical constraints generated by the objective form of necessity. In the case of 
the ideal type of agent who acts in perfect accordance with his or her overriding 
interests qua capitalist or worker and the logic of his or her situation, the beliefs 
will be true ones by virtue of how they correspond to objective conditions. Any 
actions consistent with these beliefs would then represent appropriate responses 
to these conditions. In short, an agent will believe that he or she is constrained to 
act in certain ways and both this belief and the actions that follow from it are 
justified by certain facts about this agent’s position within the capitalist mode of 
production, the interests that arise from it, and his or her present situation. I shall 
therefore assume that the beliefs of the agents engaged in the struggle between 
capital and labour over the length of the working day are true ones and that these 
agents’ actions are consistent with these beliefs. 

Marx’s account of the logic of the struggle between capital and labour over the 
length of the working day is based on his labour theory of value and his explan- 
ation of the creation of surplus value. Surplus value is created by means of the use 
of the worker’s labour power for longer than the time required to produce value 
equal to the value of those goods that are necessary to maintain and reproduce 
labour, which is determined by the average time required to produce these goods 
in a given society.” The time during which the value of the goods required to 
maintain and reproduce labour is created constitutes necessary labour time, 
whereas surplus labour is labour that creates value that exceeds the value of 
these goods and is appropriated by the capitalist. Necessary labour time will 
vary from society to society according to how long it takes on average to create 
the value of the relevant goods. Yet this time can never be reduced to zero. The 
extent of the part of the working day dedicated to the creation of surplus value can, 
in contrast, not only vary but also not exist at all, in which case a society would not 
be a capitalist one, given how ‘the production of surplus-value is the determining 
purpose of capitalist production’ (MEGA II/8: 236-7; Cap. 1: 338). This is not to 
say that surplus labour was not performed in earlier societies. For Marx, labour of 
this kind must be performed whenever one part of society monopolizes the means 


* Marx speaks of how ‘[u]nder free competition, the immanent laws of capitalist production 
confront the individual capitalist as an external coercive law [als dufserliches Zwangsgesetz]’ (MEGA 
II/8: 273; Cap. 1: 381; translation modified). 

> Among the goods in question Marx lists (1) subsistence goods that allow each worker to function 
normally over time and that vary according to different historical periods because they are bound up 
with a particular set of expectations and habits relating to moral as well as to physical needs; (2) 
material resources required by a worker’s family, the children of which will replace their working 
parents after they themselves are no longer able to work, whether it be through physical exhaustion or 
death; and (3), when necessary, the special education or training required to acquire the knowledge and 
skills demanded by a particular branch of industry (MEGA II/8: 186-7; Cap. 1: 274-6). 
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of production and does not itself labour, since others must then perform the 
surplus labour required to satisfy the needs of this unproductive social group. In 
such cases, however, the performance of surplus labour is restricted to the 
satisfaction of a limited set of needs (MEGA II/8: 241-2; Cap. 1: 344-5). In 
capitalist society, in contrast, the creation of surplus value has become an end in 
itself, as opposed to only a means to an end. 

It is consequently a law of the capitalist mode of production that the working 
day cannot be reduced to that part of it dedicated to necessary labour time, since 
no surplus value whatsoever would then be created. The working day must instead 
be extended as long as possible, so as to facilitate the creation of increasing 
amounts of surplus value. Thus the capitalist, who acts as personified capital, 
has an overriding interest in extending the working day as long as possible: ‘in the 
capitalist the voracious appetite [Heifshunger] for surplus labour appears in the 
craving [Drang] for an unlimited extension of the working day’ (MEGA II/8: 243; 
Cap.1: 346; translation modified). Therefore, although the working day is subject 
to physical limits, given that the maintenance of a worker’s labour power requires 
nourishment and rest, the capitalist seeks to extend the working day as long as 
possible. There is, then, a necessary connection between a capitalist economy that 
develops in accordance with its own logic and human suffering: ‘in its blind and 
measureless drive, its insatiable, werewolf-like appetite | Wehrwolfs-Heifshunger] 
for surplus labour, capital oversteps not only the moral but even the merely 
physical limits of the working day. It usurps the time for growth, development 
and healthy maintenance of the body’ (MEGA II/8: 268-9; Cap. 1: 375; translation 
modified). Marx here employs language that is intended to express the inherently 
appetitive, compulsive, and expansionary nature of capital, which implies a 
corresponding desire to remove any barriers to the creation of surplus value: 
‘The quantitative boundary of the surplus value appears to it as a mere natural 
barrier, as a necessity which it constantly tries to violate and beyond which it 
constantly seeks to go’ (MEGA II/1.1: 249; G, 334-5). Let us now turn to the 
actions of the capitalist, in which this insatiable appetite for the surplus labour of 
others and the corresponding desire to extend the working day as long as possible 
become manifest. 

The struggle between capital and labour over the length of the working day 
takes place against the background of a legal order in which individuals possess 
and assert the right to private property. This right entitles them to dispose of their 
property as they please, which includes selling it to others. In an attempt to justify 
an extension of the working day or at least to prevent a shortening of it, the 
capitalist appeals to the right to dispose of his lawfully acquired property in the 
following way: the worker has freely sold the capitalist his or her labour power for 
one working day and this labour power has thereby become the rightful property 
of the capitalist, who may employ it as he pleases during this one working day. For 
the capitalist, this means seeking to extract as much surplus value as possible from 
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the labour power that he has purchased by getting the worker to perform as much 
surplus labour as is physically possible within a single working day. From this we 
can see how the capitalist has an overriding interest in interpreting the term ‘one 
working day’ in the most extensive way possible, because the longer this day is, the 
more surplus value for him to appropriate will be created.Given the alienating 
conditions in which the worker labours and the suffering these conditions cause 
him or her, he or she will, in contrast, have an overriding interest in working for as 
short a time as possible during a single working day. The worker also appeals to 
the right to private property, though this time by insisting on the right to maintain 
his or her ‘property’, that is to say, his or her labour power, in good working order. 
This requires a working day of ‘normal’ length, which not only allows the worker 
to maintain his or her labour power but also provides him or her with the 
opportunity for ‘healthy development’ (MEGA II/8: 240; Cap. 1: 343). 

Although it might seem that this conflict, which is played out in the language of 
rights, could be resolved if the worker entered into a contract with the capitalist 
that specifies the precise length of time he or she will work each day, the issue of 
what counts as a ‘normal’ working day is precisely what is at stake in this conflict 
between capital and labour. For Marx, rights-based claims by their very nature 
introduce an element of indeterminacy that cannot be overcome at the level of 
rights discourse itself. The right to private property provides only a general 
framework for the exchange of commodities, which are here labour, on the one 
hand, and wages, on the other, given how the nature of commodity exchange itself 
‘imposes no limit to the working day, no limit to surplus labour’ (MEGA II/8: 241; 
Cap. 1: 344). The right to private property then generates incompatible claims 
concerning the length of the working day. Conflicting interpretations of what this 
right entails in connection with the contractual relation established between the 
person who sells his or her labour power and the person who purchases it are then 
offered, resulting in opposing demands whose source is conflicting class interests. 
Thus the conflict between capital and labour over the length of the working day 
cannot be resolved within the framework provided by rights discourse. Something 
other than an appeal to the right to private property must decide the matter:° 


> One might counter this with the claim that other rights can trump the right to private property in 
such a way that the worker’s demand to enjoy a sufficient level of well-being would be satisfied. Marx, 
however, could respond with the argument that this amounts to the introduction of moral constraints 
and considerations that have nothing whatsoever to do with rights in so far as they play any role within 
capitalist relations of production, whereas it is precisely with rights in so far as they play such a role 
within this context that he is concerned. The introduction of such moral rights may, in fact, obscure the 
logic of these relations of production. A further criticism of rights can be seen to follow from this one, 
namely, that competing rights and appeals made to them reflect antagonistic social relations in which 
rights enable individuals to assert themselves in relation to others, whom they perceive as limits to their 
personal freedom and constraints on their freedom of action. As we have seen in Chapter 4, Marx had 
already offered such criticism of rights in ‘On the Jewish Question’. 

This is not to say that rights might not provide a means of protecting human interests in some way, 
and in this respect, they might be viewed as something more than ideological means by which a given 
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The capitalist maintains his rights as a purchaser when he tries to make the 
working day as long as possible, and, where possible, to make two working days 
out of one. On the other hand, the peculiar nature of the commodity sold implies 
a limit to its consumption by the purchaser, and the worker maintains his right as 
a seller when he wishes to reduce the working day to a particular normal length. 
There is here therefore an antinomy, of right against right, both equally bearing 
the seal of the law of exchange. Between equal rights, force decides. 

(MEGA II/8: 241; Cap. 1: 344) 


What does Marx mean when he says that force decides? There are various ways in 
which force might prove to be the decisive factor, including the following ones: 


1. The worker is forced by the threat of starvation to accept the capitalist’s 
interpretation of the proper length of the working day and the demands that 
this makes on him or her. As we saw in the previous chapter, this threat is a 
key feature of Marx’s account of the ultimately coercive character of the 
capitalist economic and social system. 

2. The struggle between organized labour and capital decides the matter, with 
the victorious party being the one that is able to hold out the longest or 
satisfy its demands by means of violence or the threat of it. This differs from 
(1) in that it does not exclude the possibility that the workers will emerge as 
the victors in this struggle between capital and labour. 

3. A third party, the state, intervenes in favour of one party by enforcing existing 
legal sanctions or by introducing new legislation that it then enforces. 


In his discussion of the struggle between capital and labour over the length of 
the working day, Marx appears to have in mind a version of (3), for he directly 
refers to how the state has taken the side of the workers by introducing legislation 
that limits the length of the working day. The state has done this, however, only as 
a matter of practical necessity, namely, as a result of fear of the threat posed by an 
increasingly organized and restive working class, and with the intention of 
preserving the working population in a sufficiently good functional condition in 
the face of capital’s relentless physical exploitation of it (MEGA II/8: 245; Cap. 1: 


mode of production is able to develop and maintain itself. Yet rights would then be necessary only in so 
far as they perform the function of protecting human interests under the relevant conditions, whereas 
they might turn out to be dispensable under different conditions, in which case there would be no 
rational grounds for retaining them. Marx himself appears to adopt this position when he claims that a 
rights-based mode of distribution would in time be superseded by one that is based on human need 
with the transition to a higher phase of communist society, in which the bourgeois notion of right, 
which appeals to the idea of an equal standard, would conflict with the principle that individuals 
contribute according to their abilities and that goods are distributed according to individual need 
(MEGA 1/25: 14-15; LPW, 214-15). For discussions of this last issue, see James, ‘Marx’s Genealogy of 
the Idea of Equality and Wood, “Marx on Equality’. 
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348). In this way, the capitalist becomes subject to legal constraints that prevent 
any further extension of the working day and even require the shortening of it. 

The compulsive drive to create surplus value nevertheless remains, so that the 
capitalist is forced by the new situation, in conjunction with this drive, to pursue 
other options in so far as he remains the personification of capital. If the capitalist 
believes that the state will enforce the relevant legal constraints and that he cannot 
hope to circumvent them, then he will also believe, provided he reasons correctly, 
that the options available to him have been significantly reduced. The options 
have been reduced, moreover, in such a way that the capitalist’s first preference, 
which is to extend the working day for each worker as long as is physically 
possible, can no longer be satisfied. How, then, would an ideal agent of the 
relevant type respond to this new situation and the practical constraints that it 
generates? Marx’s answer to this question is that the capitalist’s overriding interest 
in maximizing the amount of surplus value created during a single working day 
will in this situation result in an attempt to increase productivity within the 
confines of the new legally defined working day by means of an intensification 
of the production process. 

The reasoning behind this claim is as follows. The value of labour is determined 
by the necessary labour time that it takes on average to create the value of the 
worker’s means of subsistence and any other material conditions of the mainten- 
ance and reproduction of labour power in a given society. During the part of the 
working day dedicated to the creation of this value, the worker performs necessary 
labour. Any reduction in the value of the relevant goods and the means employed 
to produce them will eventually lead to a corresponding reduction in the prices of 
these goods. This entails a reduction in the length of the working day that consists 
of necessary labour, given how this part of the working day is determined by the 
amount of time required to produce the value of such goods, which is now lower 
than before. This reduction in the part of the working day that consists of 
necessary labour increases that part of the working day in which surplus value is 
created by surplus labour. So, even if the length of the working day is legally 
prescribed, the amount of time dedicated to the production of surplus value can 
still be increased, provided there is a sufficient increase in productivity. The 
imposition of legal constraints on the length of the working day does not, 
therefore, logically exclude an increase in surplus value. Marx terms the surplus 
value created by reducing necessary labour time ‘relative’ surplus value, so as to 
distinguish it from the ‘absolute’ surplus value that would increase with the 
lengthening of the working day, the creation of which is now, however, limited 
by the introduction of legal restrictions on the length of the working day (MEGA 
II/8: 314; Cap. 1: 432). 

In short, given the capitalist’s overriding interest in creating more surplus value 
combined with how the attempt to appropriate as much absolute surplus labour as 
possible by extending the working day has resulted in the imposition of legal limits 
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on the length of it, the logic of the situation in which the capitalist now finds 
himself is such as to constrain him to seek to increase productivity within these 
legal limits.* This increase in productivity facilitates the creation of relative surplus 
value because the same goods are produced in less time, thereby reducing their 
value measured in terms of the amount of necessary labour time required on 
average to produce them in a given society. Thus, under the relevant legal and 
social conditions, capital will exhibit ‘an immanent drive, and a constant ten- 
dency, towards increasing the productivity of labour, in order to cheapen com- 
modities and, by cheapening commodities, to cheapen the worker himself’ 
(MEGA II/8: 318; Cap. 1: 436-7). 

In order to increase productivity, it becomes necessary to revolutionize the 
instruments of production by introducing technological improvements and mak- 
ing more widespread and intensive use of the technological means already avail- 
able. It also becomes necessary to reorganize the production process, which 
includes concentrating more machines and more workers within the confines of 
a single factory. Factory legislation in this way constrains individual capitalists to 
develop the productive forces of society. Another significant by-product of the 
practical constraints generated by this legislation is an increasing concentration of 
capital. For compared to manufacture the factory system characteristic of large- 
scale industry requires a significantly greater initial outlay of capital because of the 
need to purchase machinery and correspondingly greater quantities of raw or 
processed materials to be consumed in the production process, to buy or to rent 
larger buildings, and so on. Many of the small masters typical of the period of 
manufacture will in these circumstances be unable to compete with more wealthy 
capitalists (MEGA II/8: 462; Cap. 1: 607). Thus the imposition of legal limits on 
the length of the working day can be seen to 


necessitate [erndthigen] on the one hand more machinery and the substitution of 
steam as a motive power in the place of muscles. On the other hand, in order to 
make up for the loss of time, an expansion occurs of the means of production used 
in common, of the furnaces, buildings, etc., in one word, a greater concentration of 
the means of production and a corresponding increase in the number of workers 
conglomerated in one place. (MEGA II/8: 460; Cap. 1: 604-5) 


* This is not to say that each capitalist introduces the measures required to increase productivity 
because he is directly aware that they are practically necessary means of creating surplus value: ‘When 
an individual capitalist cheapens shirts, for instance, by increasing the productivity of labour, he by no 
means necessarily aims to reduce the value of labour-power and shorten necessary labour-time in 
proportion to this... The general and necessary tendencies of capital must be distinguished from their 
forms of appearance’ (MEGA II/8: 315; Cap. 1: 433). Competition, for example, may compel individual 
capitalists to seek to reduce the prices of the goods they sell in response to the lowering of prices made 
possible by increases in productivity achieved by their competitors. Nevertheless, Marx can be thought 
to assume that legislation concerning the length of the working day is necessary when it comes to 
making at least some capitalists seek to increase productivity in the relevant way, thereby bringing 
about a lowering of prices to which other capitalists are forced to respond. 
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The necessity mentioned in this passage is the practical necessity to which 
legislation that limits the length of the working day subjects the capitalist, con- 
straining him to revolutionize the productive forces and the production process 
more generally, regardless of whether or not he is already inclined to do so. The 
capitalist is constrained to revolutionize the productive forces and the production 
process by the logic of his situation combined with an overriding interest that can 
be explained in terms of capital’s drive to create surplus value and thus to remove, 
if possible, all obstacles to the creation of it. The capitalist who acts as the 
embodiment of this drive to create more surplus value by removing obstacles to 
its creation through a revolutionization of the productive forces and the produc- 
tion process does so in accordance with true beliefs about his situation and that 
which it requires of him. Marx could mean, however, either that the capitalist 
really does hold the relevant beliefs and acts in perfect accordance with them or 
that he is constrained to act in ways that correspond to how he would have acted if 
he had held the relevant beliefs and acted in perfect accordance with them. In the 
second case, it might be said that the capitalist acts in accordance with the beliefs 
that he ought to hold qua capitalist. This is sufficient for Marx’s purposes. 

I now want to highlight some central features of Marx’s account of the 
consequences of the struggle between capital and labour over the length of the 
working day, because these features concern the idea that the capitalist phase of 
history is necessary by virtue of how it creates the material and social conditions of 
the transition to a post-capitalist society in which freedom and necessity are 
reconciled. This makes the alienation and suffering associated with this phase of 
history historically necessary in so far as they are unavoidable consequences 
of capitalist development of the productive forces. Marx explains the emergence 
of the following material and social conditions in terms of the practical necessity 
to which the capitalist becomes subject qua agent of capital as a result of the 
introduction of a legally defined working day: 


1. Social conditions that involve an increasing number of workers being 
brought together in a single place and in such a way that they begin to 
develop a common identity and common interest, both of which are forged 
in response to the demands made upon them by capital and the alienation 
and suffering caused by the conditions in which they labour. The capitalist 
must then seek to counteract the pressure exerted upon him by organized 
labour, thereby heightening social conflict, which now disrupts the operation 
of the capitalist mode of production and threatens to destroy the society that 
has emerged on its basis. Marx refers to this development when he claims 
that the workers’ resistance increases with the number of them who are 
active at the same time and in the same place, and that with such growing 
resistance on the part of the workers, the pressure on capital to oppose it 
‘necessarily’ increases (MEGA II/8: 329; Cap. 1: 449). There is thus a 
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heightening of class conflict and a corresponding increase in the likelihood 
of a social revolution made possible by the formation of a revolutionary class 
and consciousness. 

2. Material conditions that concern new or improved machinery and other 
technological innovations that increase the productive capabilities of society. 
These developments provide the material basis of a future communist 
society in so far as it itself belongs to the realm of necessity. These productive 
forces must first, however, be disentangled from the capitalist mode of 
production and the social relations that characterize it. This will be achieved 
when the workers appropriate the productive forces of society and exercise 
collective control over them and the production process, the organization 
and ends of which they will determine among themselves. Thus the social 
conditions described under (1) must also obtain. 


From this we can see how practical necessity constrains the capitalist, in so far 
as he acts in accordance with the logic of the situation in which he finds himself 
and his overriding interests as agent and personification of capital, to bring about 
the material and social conditions of the transition to a new form of society. The 
part that the capitalist plays in creating these conditions of a higher form of 
society, in which ‘the full and free development of every individual forms the 
ruling principle’, gives him a ‘historical value’ that he would otherwise lack 
(MEGA II/8: 556; Cap. 1: 739). Yet the capitalist can hardly be thought to intend 
this outcome, because in this higher form of society his own raison d’étre, the 
creation of surplus value, will be abolished. The capitalist is therefore to be 
understood as someone who is constrained to act in ways that in the long run 
produce unintended consequences that pose an existential threat to him qua 
capitalist.” This means that there is an irresolvable tension between the capitalist’s 


° In addition to the material and social conditions already identified, other examples of unintended 
consequences of the drive to create surplus value by an intensification of the production process include 
the introduction of technical changes that are of benefit to the workers, such as the introduction of a 
dipping machine in the manufacture of matches, which prevented boys from having to dip matches in 
melted phosphorous, the poisonous vapours of which would rise up into their faces (MEGA II/8: 461; 
Cap. 1: 606). The introduction of new machinery is therefore not always a source of increased human 
suffering. Another unintended consequence concerns how modern industry is by its very nature 
revolutionary in that the technical basis of production is continually being transformed in response 
to the drive to create relative surplus value. This demands mobility and flexibility on the part of the 
worker, who no longer occupies a fixed role in the production process that requires perfecting only one 
particular type of productive activity. This development paves the way for the replacement of ‘the 
partially developed individual [das Theilindividuum], who is merely the bearer of one specialized social 
function’ by ‘the totally developed individual [das total entwickelte Individuum], for whom the different 
social functions are different modes of activity he takes up in turn’ (MEGA II/8: 471; Cap. 1: 618). If, 
however, Marx means that workers are no longer required to develop particular skills at the expense of 
other ones because operating a machine requires no particular skills at all, then the reasoning is 
fallacious: the negative claim that working under certain conditions prepares an individual for no 
particular task does not entail the positive claim that this individual becomes capable of performing any 
task whatsoever. Another unintended consequence concerns how the dissolution of the traditional, 
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interest in removing the obstacles to the creation of surplus value presented by the 
introduction of a legally defined working day and his own existence as capital 
personified. This tension cannot be resolved because the relentless pursuit of 
surplus value necessarily produces the material and social conditions of the 
abolition of the capitalist mode of production and the society that arises on its 
basis. This will eventually lead to the figurative death of the capitalist himself in so 
far as he is nothing more than capital personified. 

Marx’s explanation of how capitalism creates the material and social conditions 
of its own abolition in terms of practical necessity has something in common with 
the approach adopted by Kant in ‘Idea for a Universal History with a 
Cosmopolitan Aim’. To begin with, by focusing on the role of the capitalist, 
Marx adopts the first-person standpoint of an agent who helps bring about an 
end that the author considers to be a desirable one, but which this agent does not 
directly intend. This type of explanation of how agents are constrained by 
practical necessity to produce certain outcomes and states of affairs avoids intro- 
ducing optimistic assumptions concerning what motivates agents and how they 
are disposed to act. At the same time, it supports the idea that there is an 
underlying necessity at work in history that will eventually manifest itself inde- 
pendently of the preferences and intentions of individual agents. Moreover, 
although we have a type of ideal agent, in the sense of someone who at least 
appears to hold the appropriate beliefs and to act consistently on the basis of them, 
this ideal agent is not viewed in abstraction from the social and historical 
processes in which it is caught up. Rather, the agent’s actions represent appropri- 
ate responses to objective constraints generated by a concrete social situation 
which is itself the product of a dynamic historical process. These actions then 
operate as causal factors that contribute towards the shaping of ongoing social and 
historical processes. 

This ideal agent is confronted by other ideal agents with opposed interests. The 
adoption of the standpoint of an ideal agent does not, therefore, require down- 
playing social antagonism but instead seeks to incorporate it into an explanation 
of social development. One might object that there are no ideal types even in this 
sense, but only complex beings whose own beliefs and values may conflict with 
one another, leading them to act in unpredictable, inconsistent ways that depend 


patriarchal family brought about by the disruptive and insatiable appetite of large-scale industry for 
labour, however ‘terrible and disgusting’ it may be, creates the economic foundations of a ‘higher form 
of the family and of relations between the sexes’ (MEGA II/8: 473; Cap. 1: 620-1). Marx can be taken to 
mean by this higher form of the family a state of affairs in which the members of both sexes enjoy the 
same degree of independence and the same opportunities to develop. The last two examples concern 
developments that are relevant to how communist society will be, as opposed to developments that 
concern how it first comes about as a result of tensions within the capitalist mode of production itself. 
In relation to the latter type of development, increased productivity itself is held to produce in the long 
run other outcomes that, we must assume, would not figure among any capitalist’s preferences, namely, 
a falling rate of profit and increasingly frequent and serious economic crises. For a short account of 
these outcomes, see Shaw, Marx’s Theory of History, 91ff. 
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on which belief or value happens to win out in the end. Marx’s response to this 
potential criticism would have to be that the structure and goals of the capitalist 
mode of production will constrain the relevant type of agent to act in certain ways 
regardless of this agent’s other beliefs and values. This explanation of historical 
and social processes in terms of practical necessity does not, however, entail the 
idea of a final end towards which history is tending, even if this end is held to be a 
merely regulative one, for it depends only on a defining feature of the capitalist 
mode of production, that is, the drive to create surplus value, and other factors 
such as the resistance to this drive offered by other agents with opposing interests. 

Historical materialism attempts to explain the movement of history in terms of 
the development of the productive forces and the economic and social changes 
that it requires. In this respect, practical necessity is the instrument of historical 
change rather than the ultimate cause of it. As we have seen, in Marx’s writings 
there are passages that stress the alienation and suffering which necessarily 
accompany the development of these productive forces, while there are other 
passages that stress how the development of the productive forces creates the 
material conditions of a better society. Indeed, Marx indicates that there is a 
necessary connection between human suffering and human progress when he 
makes the following claims about the capitalist mode of production: 


[I]t squanders human beings, living labour, more readily than does any other 
mode of production, squandering not only flesh and blood, but nerves and brain 
as well. In fact it is only through the most tremendous waste of individual 
development that the development of humanity in general is secured and 
pursued, in that epoch of history that directly precedes the conscious reconstruc- 
tion of human society. (MEGA II/15: 88-9; Cap. 3: 182) 


This suggests another similarity with Kant’s essay, namely, the idea of history as a 
process in which something good results from something evil. This gives rise to 
the following worry that we encountered in relation to Hegel’s philosophy of 
world history: those individuals who suffered the evils that were necessary to 
realize the relevant type of good appear to be reduced to mere means. In the next 
section, I intend to offer an internal criticism of historical materialism that 
concerns the connection between the idea of an underlying historical necessity 
that manifests itself independently of the preferences and intentions of individual 
agents and the claim that human suffering was historically necessary in so far as it 
was an unavoidable consequence of the development of the productive forces 
during the capitalist phase of history. Although I shall accept for the sake of 
argument the assumptions that inform Marx’s account of capitalism’s role in 
creating the material and social conditions of a society in which freedom and 
necessity can be reconciled, I shall argue that a later phase of history may 
retrospectively modify our understanding of a previous one in such a way that 
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the idea of the historical necessity of this earlier phase of history, and thus the 
practical necessity and the necessity of the suffering associated with this idea, can 
be challenged. 


3. Historical Necessity and Surplus Practical Necessity 


In the last chapter we saw how a post-capitalist society in which freedom and 
necessity are reconciled would be a society in which productive activity aimed at 
meeting society’s material needs is subject to the workers’ collective control. This 
facilitates self-realization because the workers will exercise their capacity for self- 
determination. If human beings were able to organize the sphere of material 
production in a free and collective manner, then their actions would no longer 
be determined by alien economic and social forces as they are in capitalist society. 
Yet how far would this collective control extend? Would it include control over 
the development of the productive forces when, according to historical material- 
ism, these forces condition the relations of production and determine historical 
change? As we have seen, during the capitalist phase of history, the productive 
forces are not developed in a consciously planned way. Rather, practical necessity 
dictates their development. Marx accordingly speaks of a quasi-natural, spontan- 
eous (naturwiichsig) development of these forces in connection with the industrial 
revolution which is ‘artificially’ (kiinstlich) accelerated when legislation is applied 
to all spheres of industry (MEGA II/8: 460; Cap. 1: 604). In order to answer the 
question of whether or not human beings could nevertheless come to exercise 
collective control over the development of the productive forces themselves, we 
need to look more closely at some of historical materialism’s key claims. 

Since a distinctive mode of production consists of material productive forces 
and relations of production that correspond to a specific stage of the development 
of these forces, the precise nature of the relationship between these two elements 
of historical materialism needs to be explained. One explanation would be that 
changes at one level bring about corresponding changes at the other level, and so 
either the material productive forces must be regarded as primary in that they 
determine the relations of production or the relations of production must be 
regarded as primary in that they determine the development of the productive 
forces. Another approach would be to dispense with the notion of primacy 
altogether and instead speak of some kind of reciprocal influence, with each 
element somehow determining the other one which in turn determines it. The 
primacy of the productive forces is nevertheless indicated by such claims as the 
one that the revolution in the social mode of production is the necessary product 
of the revolution in the means of production (MEGA II/8: 458; Cap. 1: 602). Social 
changes are here identified as effects of changes in the means of production, which 
belong to the material productive forces of society. Yet, in the previous section, we 
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saw how Marx claims that factory legislation ‘necessitates’ the introduction of 
more machinery, with the need to increase productivity generated by this legisla- 
tion resulting in technological innovations that represent a further development of 
the productive forces. This suggests that changes in the employment of the 
instruments of production and the development of these instruments themselves 
can be an effect of factory legislation, and since legislation concerning the length 
of the working day is an effect of the struggle between capital and labour, we 
appear to have a case of the relations of production determining the development 
of the productive forces. Marx claims, however, that ‘Factory legislation, that first 
conscious and methodical [planmdfsige] reaction of society against the spontan- 
eously developed [naturwiichsige] form of its production process, is...just as 
much the necessary product of large-scale industry as cotton yarn, self-actors 
and the electric telegraph’ (MEGA II/8: 465; Cap. 1: 610). Thus factory legislation 
is held, after all, to be an effect of the development of the productive forces. 

On the one hand, those claims that favour the idea of the primacy of the 
productive forces might be defended on the grounds that the struggle between 
capital and labour over the length of the working day must itself be explained in 
terms of the drive to create surplus value within existing social conditions of 
production that are themselves determined by the current phase of the develop- 
ment of the productive forces. The existing social relations prevent the further 
development of the productive forces prior to the intensification of the production 
process that is made necessary by the introduction of legal limits on the length of 
the working day. This new legislation results in a modification of the relations of 
production that facilitates further development of the productive forces, which 
means, in part, realizing the potential of existing productive forces. Here, the 
productive forces determine the relations of production in that changes in these 
relations are explained in terms of the requirement that they no longer prevent or 
hinder the development of the productive forces. On the other hand, the idea that 
legislation which limits the length of the working day constrains the capitalist to 
revolutionize the instruments of production and the production process more 
generally implies that at a later stage of capitalist development the new conditions 
of production associated with large-scale industry can equally be viewed as an 
effect, rather than the cause, of this legislation. Although this might be thought to 
imply some kind of reciprocal determination, the claim that the productive forces 
nevertheless enjoy primacy in any explanation of long-term historical change will 
help to illustrate a particular problem faced by historical materialism in so far as it 
is committed to the idea of historical necessity and seeks to explain this historical 
necessity in terms of practical necessity. I shall therefore assume the primacy of 
the productive forces despite how Marx implies that the relations of production 
can equally determine the development of these forces. 

If the truth of the claim that the productive forces determine the relations of 
production and the legal and political superstructure that arises on the basis of 
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these relations is granted, then a further question arises. This is the question of 
how the productive forces determine the relations of production. One way of 
seeking to answer this question is to appeal to some kind of functional explan- 
ation.° An element that forms part of a greater whole is here taken to exist and to 
change because of the tendency of the goal-directed system to which it belongs to 
achieve and maintain an optimal state. Just as the structure and functions of the 
members of a living organism can be explained in terms of how they contribute to 
the health and survival of this organism, changes in the relations of production and 
the legal and political superstructure can be explained in terms of how they promote 
the development of the productive forces. These relations and this superstructure 
will eventually change in ways that make them compatible with further develop- 
ment of the productive forces, even though they may temporarily hinder it and thus 
become ‘fetters’ on the productive forces (MEGA II/2: 100-1; LPW, 160). This 
analogy with the healthy functioning of an organism accords with some of the 
language that Marx himself uses, as when he speaks of a spontaneous, quasi-natural 
development, which suggests a process in which the relations of production grad- 
ually adjust themselves so as to facilitate further development of the productive 
forces without any direct conscious human intervention being required. 

According to this picture of historical change, the forces of production will 
develop in the long run, thereby bringing about changes in the relations of 
production and society more generally, despite any temporary obstacles to their 
further development. Does this mean that even in communist society the devel- 
opment of the productive forces will occur independently of any form of con- 
scious collective control, even though such control will be exercised in relation to 
the employment of these forces and the ends for which they are employed? If the 
answer given to this question is that the productive forces will indeed continue to 
develop in a spontaneous fashion, we may then ask why they must continue to 
develop in this way, instead of simply accepting the claim that this is how things 
happen to be, in which case the productive forces would be endowed with a 
mysterious life and power of their own. Although there are certainly grounds for 
the claim that Marx takes the expansion of the productive forces as a given,’ he 
himself provides reasons for denying that the productive forces exhibit a natural 
tendency to develop which cannot be subjected to effective human control. 

To begin with, Marx acknowledges that the employment of machinery and the 
materials consumed in the production process, both of which belong to the 
productive forces of society, depends on human agency, even if the extent to 
which it does so diminishes with increasing automation: “Living labour must seize 
on these things, awaken them from the dead, change them from merely possible 


® See Cohen, Karl Marx’s Theory of History, 160f., 278ff. and Wood, Karl Marx, 104ff. 
” See Shaw, Marx’s Theory of History, 65. 
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into real and effective use-values’ (MEGA II/8: 197; Cap. 1: 289). The issue then 
concerns the ends in relation to which these productive forces are employed, that 
is to say, whether the end is the creation of surplus value or the satisfaction of the 
material needs of society in a way that is compatible with the fundamental 
interests of all members of society. A situation in which the workers decide 
what these ends are and employ the productive forces at their disposal with the 
aim of making the satisfaction of the material needs of society compatible with the 
fundamental interests of all its members does not exclude a spontaneous devel- 
opment of the productive forces themselves. To maintain that these forces would 
continue to develop spontaneously even in a post-capitalist society in which 
freedom and necessity are otherwise reconciled implies, however, that they 
would then mimic capital in its endless drive to create surplus value in a way 
that is incompatible with the idea that freedom and necessity are reconciled in 
communist society. For unless the development and expansion of the productive 
forces can be reflectively endorsed by those individuals who are subject to the 
effects of their development and expansion, which are not necessarily beneficial 
ones, these individuals will be confronted with a meaningless unlimited drive to 
expand on the part of the productive forces, which would then assume the 
appearance of alien, external forces. 

This blind, quasi-natural tendency of the productive forces to develop and 
expand would have something in common with capital, whose circular movement 
consists in the purchaser’s money being converted into a commodity only for this 
commodity to be turned back into money through its sale. This circular move- 
ment would be ‘an operation as purposeless as it is absurd’, however, if the same 
amount of money returned each time, whereas the aim is to increase the amount 
of money that returns to the agent who acts as both buyer and seller in this 
operation, that is to say, to create increasing amounts of surplus value when the 
commodity is the labour power of others (MEGA II/8: 164-7; Cap. 1: 248-52). 
This movement can be repeated endlessly, for there is no inherent limit to the 
amount of surplus value that can be created by means of it. Marx accordingly 
describes the movement of capital as ‘limitless’, both in terms of the number of 
times that it may take place and in terms of the amount of surplus value which can 
be produced by means of it. By becoming detached from any end that lies outside 
it, such as consumption, the movement that capital both undergoes and brings 
about becomes an ‘end in itself’ (Selbstzweck) (MEGA II/8: 168; Cap. 1: 253). The 
limitless drive that explains the movement of capital nevertheless has a purpose, 
namely, the creation of surplus value. Although this means that the movement is 
not a completely absurd one, it has something compulsive about it, and the 
behaviour of the capitalist, who is the ‘conscious bearer of this movement’, can 
be described as irrational with respect to its final end, which itself lacks any real 
justification and intelligible purpose, if not with respect to the identification of the 
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appropriate means of achieving this end. Marx can be seen to make precisely this 
point when he compares the capitalist to the miser: 


This boundless drive for enrichment, this passionate chase after value, is com- 
mon to the capitalist and the miser; but while the miser is merely a capitalist gone 
mad, the capitalist is a rational miser. The ceaseless augmentation of value, which 
the miser seeks to attain by saving his money from circulation, is achieved by the 
more acute capitalist by means of throwing his money again and again into 
circulation. (MEGA II/8: 169; Cap. 1: 254-5) 


The development of the productive forces, whether it concerns the creation of new 
instruments of production or the more efficient and intensive employment of 
existing ones, equally runs the risk of becoming an irrational end in itself. This 
would happen if the potentially limitless development and expansion of these 
forces became completely detached from considerations of whether, and to what 
extent, their development and expansion are compatible with fundamental human 
interests at a particular historical stage. 

As we shall shortly see, interests of this kind can be invoked to justify an 
attempt on the part of society to control the productive forces in ways that limit 
their development and expansion, and do not, therefore, concern merely the type 
of use made of them. Although this may amount only to a conscious attempt to 
slow down the development and expansion of the productive forces of society, 
rather than an attempt to prevent their further development and expansion 
altogether, it would still indicate the possibility of exercising some form of 
effective collective control over the development and expansion of the productive 
forces, one which may even extend to the abolition of some of these forces in their 
existing state of development. An example of this concerns cases in which the 
further development and use of certain productive forces present a clear threat to 
such fundamental human interests as good health and the need to preserve the 
natural environment on which human beings depend. The development and 
expansion of the productive forces would then be reduced to the status of means 
to an end, instead of becoming, like the creation of surplus value, an irrational end 
in itself. Given that fundamental human interests are what count in communist 
society, any development and expansion of the productive forces will be desirable 
only in so far as society’s material needs can be more easily met and the true realm 
of freedom can be extended because human beings do not have to work as much as 
before. Even then, however, there may be other fundamental human interests that 
must be taken into account. Moreover, the exercise of collective control over the 
development and expansion of the productive forces would be facilitated by the 
abolition of the blind, limitless drive to create surplus value. 

Marx himself appears to think that there is a causal relation between the drive 
to create surplus value and spontaneous, quasi-natural development of the 
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productive forces. This is shown by such claims as the following one concerning 
capital: ‘As the infinite drive for enrichment, it strives consistently towards infinite 
increase [Vermehrung] of the productive forces of labour and calls them into 
being’ (MEGA II/1.1: 255: G, 341; translation modified). If the social revolution 
that forms the prelude to the creation of a society in which freedom and necessity 
are reconciled were to abolish the drive to create surplus value, it would make 
possible a future development of the productive forces that is subject to conscious 
collective control. The development of the productive forces would then no longer 
one-sidedly determine the economic structure of society. The continual develop- 
ment and expansion of the productive forces would then also no longer appear as 
an end in itself whose overriding value is uncritically presupposed, whereas Marx 
might be considered guilty of precisely this when he makes such claims as the 
following one concerning the measures that the proletariat must take once it 
attains political power: “Expansion [Vermehrung] of nationalised factories, instru- 
ments of production, newly cultivated lands and improvement of agriculture 
according to a common plan’ (MEW 4: 481; LPW, 19-20). 

The expansion in question appears to be of a quantitative kind judging by the 
use of the word “Vermehrung’, which could refer to the creation of more product- 
ive forces or an increase in the quantity of goods produced by a given set of 
productive forces, or both these things. The fact that this expansion of the 
productive forces is to take place according to a common plan implies that 
conscious collective control will nevertheless be exercised over the further devel- 
opment of them. One might therefore ask why deciding not to expand these 
forces, or not to expand them so quickly, for the sake of certain fundamental 
human interests, such as a reduction in unnecessary suffering, would not repre- 
sent a more appropriate course of action. Does Marx himself suggest the possi- 
bility of a planned and controlled development of the productive forces of this 
kind? And if he does so, when exactly does this possibility emerge in the course of 
history? Before providing the grounds for an affirmative answer to the first 
question, I shall say something more about what it might mean to exercise control 
over the development of the productive forces in accordance with a consciously 
adopted end. I shall then relate my discussion of this issue to a particular historical 
stage which Marx himself identifies. 

A society’s decisions concerning the allocation of existing resources (e.g. by 
directing funding in ways that encourage research in certain areas) can favour the 
development and production of particular forms of knowledge and technology, 
along with the specific skills that they demand of people. A society can, moreover, 
justify these decisions on such grounds as the need to establish material conditions 
that are compatible with the ends of a free society and the fundamental interests of 
all its members. There is no reason to think that Marx would want to exclude the 
possibility of this type of control over the development and expansion of the 
productive forces. Indeed, this possibility is compatible with the idea that in 
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communist society human beings would exercise the capacity for self- 
determination by assuming collective control over the material conditions of 
their lives in such a way as to free themselves from subjection to blind, alien 
forces, now that the productive forces have been sufficiently developed by the 
capitalist mode of production. I do not want to claim, however, that this shows 
that the productive forces would not continue to develop at all independently of 
human control, nor that they would not continue to exercise a decisive influence 
on the relations of production. Nevertheless, human agency would play a signifi- 
cant role in determining the development of the productive forces. Moreover, the 
possibility of exercising collective control over the development of the productive 
forces will increase with the transition to a post-capitalist society in which 
freedom and necessity are reconciled, given how individuals would become 
increasingly used to exercising such control and how the drive to create surplus 
value would have been abolished. Therefore, if historical materialism is committed 
to the idea of a purely spontaneous, quasi-natural development of the productive 
forces, which explains not only the course that history has taken but also the 
course that it will subsequently take, then judged by its own standards it would be 
a theory of history that holds less true the more history progresses beyond its 
capitalist phase.® 

The argument presented above so far shows only that Marx’s account of the 
spontaneous development of the productive forces may not apply to phases of 
human history later than the capitalist one. It does not show that this type of 
spontaneous development would not be entirely true even of this capitalist phase 
itself. Marx draws a distinction between ‘the pre-history [Vorgeschichte] of human 
society’, which he identifies with material conditions that necessarily generate 
social antagonism, and a society in which this antagonism disappears with the 
introduction of a different mode of production (MEGA II/2: 101; LPW, 160-1). 
The latter, as we already know, concerns the material foundations of a society in 
which freedom and necessity are reconciled. The point at which the explanation of 
historical development provided by historical materialism would begin to be no 
longer as valid as before can be located already in the transition from the first 
phase of human history to the second one. This suggests that there is a problem 
with the idea of a blind, spontaneous development of the productive forces prior 
to this transition and up until the completion of it, if it can be shown that a later 


* In defence of the primacy thesis, it might be argued that this thesis can accommodate some 
contingency with regard to both the direction and the pace of change exhibited by the development of 
the productive forces. See Cohen, Karl Marx’s Theory of History, 164f. If this contingency with regard to 
the direction of history and the pace of change is the result of collective control being exercised over the 
development of the productive forces, then it would no longer be appropriate to describe the 
development of these forces as a spontaneous one to which human beings are subject, and which 
will happen independently of what they choose to do. Yet it is precisely this view of their development 
that the idea of historical necessity requires. 
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stage of history may undermine the idea of the strict historical necessity of an 
earlier one. I shall argue that the understanding of the capitalist phase of history 
made possible by Marx’s idea of communist society allows us to locate within this 
capitalist phase itself that moment in history in which the kind of historical 
necessity intended by historical materialism is no longer fully present. 

Marx himself points out how that which appears economically or socially 
necessary under particular historical circumstances, or is presented as such, may 
turn out not to have been strictly necessary even at the time. This contingency is 
revealed by the actions of social agents who believe, or claim to believe, that there 
are no genuine alternatives to the existing dominant economic and social system 
or certain essential features of it. One example of this concerns the introduction of 
legislation limiting the length of the working day. Marx mentions how the same 
factory owners who claimed that the natural barriers presented by certain forms of 
labour made it impossible for them to shorten the working day subsequently 
overcame these barriers once legal constraints compelled them to introduce the 
required technical changes (MEGA II/8: 460-1; Cap. 1: 605-6). Thus a measure 
whose introduction was originally claimed to be a practical impossibility is shown 
not to have been one by the introduction and enforcement of it. An example of 
this kind implies that the previous state of affairs contained possibilities that either 
went unrecognized or were deliberately ignored by some agents before the meas- 
ure was introduced and put into effect. 

In the case of possibilities that went unrecognized at the time or were sup- 
pressed, one might say that knowledge of them has a retrospective character, in 
that full insight into the contingency of a state of affairs and possibilities already 
contained within it becomes available only after this contingency and these 
possibilities have been conclusively demonstrated. The failure to actualize possi- 
bilities contained within a state of affairs means that those individuals who 
believed themselves to be subject to practical constraints because of the lack of 
other meaningful, more attractive options were, in fact, subject to surplus practical 
necessity. The stage of human history to which Marx applies the term ‘pre-history’ 
is meant, however, to be one during which agents would be right to believe that no 
such options are available to them, given how the connection between practical 
necessity and historical necessity relies on the idea that the relevant agents act as if 
they held true beliefs about their situation and what their interests require them to 
do in this situation. Yet the existence of surplus practical necessity entails that 
these agents’ beliefs would in fact be false ones. 

The phase of history in which surplus practical necessity exists must be 
thought, at the latest, to begin with Marx’s own critical theory of the capitalist 
mode of production. It would therefore fall within the period of history to which 
he applies the term ‘pre-history’. This is because Marx provides an account, 
however sketchy it may be, of a post-capitalist society in which freedom and 
necessity are reconciled, the material and social conditions of which have been 
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created during its own pre-history, that is to say, during the capitalist phase of 
history characterized by the development and expansion of large-scale industry. 
It is therefore not the case that a theoretical account of this society had to wait 
until a society of the relevant type had come into being, as if both the possibility of 
a society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled and the presence of this 
society’s material and social conditions could only then be recognized. Rather, 
Marx is claiming that the present already contains possibilities within it that only 
need to be actualized by a revolutionary class which itself already exists or is in the 
process of formation. 

There has thus begun a stage of history in which insight into the contingency of 
existing conditions is available and the spell of historical necessity is thereby 
broken, relegating this necessity to a phase of human history during which the 
material and social conditions of the new society are being generated. Once these 
conditions were present, it may be asked why it was not already possible for 
society to exercise control over the development and expansion of the productive 
forces in such a way as to make them more compatible with fundamental human 
interests, even if this possibility was not actualized at the time. By stressing the 
alienation and suffering caused by the capitalist mode of production, Marx 
himself provides reasons for thinking that gaining control over these forces and, 
if necessary, restricting their development and expansion would have been, 
humanly speaking, more desirable than their uncontrolled development and 
expansion. It has already been shown, moreover, that for Marx there is a necessary 
connection between human suffering and the capitalist mode of production. The 
historical necessity of the capitalist phase of history means that the alienation and 
suffering caused by capitalist development and expansion of the productive forces 
are also historically necessary, and in this respect justified. In the historical 
situation brought about by a legally defined working day, which promises to 
alleviate the suffering, the logic of the drive to create surplus value dictates the 
transition to large-scale industry. We may assume that for Marx the increase in 
human suffering brought about by rapid industrialization significantly outweighs 
any decrease in human suffering made possible by it and by the imposition of legal 
limits on the length of the working day. 

It is the capitalist drive to create increasing amounts of surplus value that 
explains why the kind of possibility identified above could not be actualized 
and, for this reason, was not a genuine possibility at the time. It would neverthe- 
less be rational for human beings to seek to exercise control over the development 
of the productive forces with the aim of securing the fundamental human interest 
in avoiding unnecessary suffering whenever it is genuinely possible for them to do 
so. If it is assumed that the productive forces have already been sufficiently 
developed to satisfy the basic material needs of a society in which freedom and 
necessity are reconciled, then the productive forces could, for example, be devel- 
oped more slowly in accordance with a plan, instead of being left to develop in a 
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spontaneous, uncontrolled manner.’ Limiting the development of the productive 
forces with the aim of avoiding or minimizing human suffering does not here 
represent some kind of Luddite attempt to preserve or restore social relations that 
are incompatible with more developed productive forces,*° for it does not entail an 
attempt to hinder permanently the further development of these forces or any 
desire to reverse existing gains. Rather, it is a matter of subjecting these forces to 
society’s control in such a way as to make the employment and further develop- 
ment of them compatible with fundamental human interests. 

It is therefore not clear why some kind of trade-off between the development of 
the productive forces and the avoidance or minimization of human suffering 
would not be preferable once it has become genuinely possible.’ For it would 
not then be self-evidently more rational to develop the productive forces further or 
at the same rate, even if the claim that further development of these forces is 
always rational, given that human beings have an interest in satisfying their 
material needs and wants in the most effective and least time-consuming ways 
possible, is a fundamental assumption of historical materialism.’ Clearly, the 
longer the period in which this possibility remains unrealized, the longer will be 
the period of history in which at least some human suffering cannot be justified 
by any appeal to its historical necessity. At the same time, a failure to realize 
this possibility may prevent people becoming conscious of it, so that they continue 
to regard existing conditions as natural, whereas Marx seeks to free people of 
such illusions. These people would then be subject to surplus practical necessity 
because they falsely believe that the options available to them are more limited 
than they really are. 

Although it might be true that the alienation and suffering caused by the 
capitalist mode of production are historically necessary until such time as the 


° To deny this possibility would be to confuse the claim that human beings are not free to choose 
their productive forces because each generation necessarily receives the productive forces developed by 
previous generations and must begin with them (MEGA III/2: 71; LA, 96), which Marx explicitly 
makes, with the different claim that they are not free to choose what they then do with these productive 
forces. 

10 For this view of the matter, which does not take into account the kind of alternative to which Iam 
seeking to draw attention, see Wood, Karl Marx, 74f. 

“ One way of denying the charge of inhumanity suggested by how the thesis of the primacy of the 
productive forces threatens to subordinate the human to technology, is to claim that the development 
of these forces is bound up with the growth of human faculties. See Cohen, Karl Marx’s Theory of 
History, 147. This may well be an accurate statement of Marx’s views but, as Rousseau demonstrates, 
there is no necessary connection between the development of human powers and a decrease in human 
suffering. In any case, the issue at stake is the idea that human suffering is a price that must be paid for 
the sake of human progress. Even if, for the sake of argument, one accepts this idea, it would not justify 
any unnecessary suffering caused by rapid industrialization brought about either by the capitalist mode 
of production or by communism. 

See Cohen, Karl Marx’s Theory of History, 152f. Cohen allows that the rationality of developing 
the productive forces would be conditional on ‘a judgement of the comparative importance of 
potentially competing human interests’, but he does not mention the specific human interest in 
avoiding unnecessary suffering. 
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transition to communist society has actually been made, because of how the drive 
for surplus value is incompatible with a society in which people no longer 
experience this alienation and suffering, they are no longer strictly so once the 
productive forces have been developed to the point at which the material and 
social conditions of communist society are present. Allowing these forces to 
develop spontaneously at the cost of considerable, but ultimately avoidable, 
human suffering would then amount to treating their development as an irrational 
end in itself that mimic capital’s compulsive drive to create surplus value, which 
requires the removal of any obstacles to the expansion of capital irrespective of the 
human costs. Even if an expansion of the productive forces is required by the 
‘relentless’ Promethean expansion of which humanity’s creative powers is cap- 
able,’* it may still be asked why these powers could not be expanded more slowly 
or developed in less harmful ways, thus alleviating the birth pangs of the new 
society, whereas it would be a form of inhumanity in this situation not to exercise 
control over the development of the productive forces with the aim of preventing 
unnecessary suffering. Indeed, another way of developing human powers is 
available, given that a society in which the capacity for self-determination can 
be exercised in the production process and other human creative powers can be 
exercised in the expanding true realm of freedom is now possible. 

Given the assumption that the demands of capital will override any other 
demands or values, the actualization of the possibilities present within the relevant 
phase of history requires a revolutionary subject that is capable of bringing about 
the transition to a society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled and the 
true realm of freedom is extended. This brings me to another issue relating to the 
idea of historical necessity. It has to do with how the phase of history under 
consideration has lasted significantly longer than Marx himself appears to have 
anticipated. For if, as Marx himself appears to have thought, the transition to a 
society in which freedom and necessity would be reconciled was imminent, then 
the phase of this society’s pre-history in which its material and social conditions 
are present but not actualized would have been a relatively short one. The 
dominance of capitalism today, however, means that we are still living through 
and experiencing this phase of history. On the one hand, the development of the 
productive forces has in the meantime reached the point at which economically 
advanced societies could meet the material needs of society while progressively 
shortening the working day. On the other hand, Marx’s understanding of the logic 
of capitalism implies that the capitalist class could not agree to bring about the 
relevant changes, because this would limit the drive for surplus value which 
constitutes its raison d’étre and thus threaten to lead to the abolition of itself as 
a class. At the same time, the existence of a revolutionary class that is both capable 


13 Wood, Karl Marx, 75. 
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of bringing about the kind of communist society envisaged by Marx and 
sufficiently motivated to attempt to bring it about can be seriously doubted." 
Given the absence of this last necessary condition of the transition to communist 
society, we can be said to lack the kind of ‘comforting prospect’ of which Kant speaks. 

We can also be said to occupy a peculiar stage in history. On the one hand, if 
true, the critical theory of the capitalist economic and social system developed by 
Marx would have demonstrated that this system and the suffering that it causes 
are no longer historically necessary. On the other hand, this economic and social 
system continues to exist and is presented as something quasi-natural, and in this 
respect necessary, by some of its supporters. What might happen, however, if this 
critical theory of the capitalist economic and social system were to become 
common knowledge? Might the unnecessary human suffering caused by this 
system and the threat that it poses to the natural environment, and thus to 
human life itself, not then become things that enough people would no longer 
be willing to tolerate, thereby motivating them to seek to actualize, through 
collective action, possibilities that are already available to humankind as a result 
of previous historical developments? An affirmative answer to the second question 
would mean that the phase of capitalism that we are living through is one that 
contains possibilities whose actualization, although by no means historically 
necessary, cannot be ruled out. 

The idea of a society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled, the true 
realm of freedom is extended, and collective control over the development and use 
of the productive forces is established and exercised might then be viewed as a 
regulative idea. This would represent a qualified form of universal history, because 
although the idea of an end of history is present, it is only the idea of something 
that could and therefore might exist, as opposed to the idea of something that will 
necessarily come to exist. Viewing communist society as a regulative idea may well 
be thought to conflict with Marx’s claim that communism is ‘not a state of affairs 
[Zustand] which is to be established, an ideal to which reality [will] have to adjust 
itself’ but ‘the real movement which abolishes the present state of things 
[Zustand]’ (MEGA 1/5: 37; GI, 56-7), if this claim is understood in such a way 
as to imply a process that is being realized and must be realized in the course of 
history. I have already suggested, however, that there is a tension between 
historical materialism’s commitment to the idea of historical necessity and the 
way in which Marx’s critical theory of the capitalist economic and social system 


* The claim that such a revolutionary class is absent does not exclude the claim that capitalism has 
entered a period of permanent crisis that signals its end. The independence of the second claim of the 
existence of a revolutionary class can be explained in terms of how the development of capitalism has 
led to the destruction of forms of collective agency at the same time as it produces crises that it is 
increasingly unable to resolve. This introduces an element of indeterminacy which makes the actual, 
long-term outcomes of the crisis facing capitalism increasingly difficult to predict. See Streeck, How 
Will Capitalism End?, 12ff., 35ff., and 57. 
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implies that human beings are subject to surplus practical necessity at some stage 
even prior to the transition to communist society once the material and social 
conditions of this society are already present. 

This regulative idea of communist society does not entail the construction of an 
ideal which is employed to judge existing conditions irrespective of how they 
happen to be. Rather, this idea can be used to judge existing conditions only in so 
far as they already contain possibilities that have yet to be actualized. Thus 
rejection of the idea of historical necessity and scepticism concerning the ultim- 
ately progressive nature of history do not entail a denial of the possibility of 
progress. The challenge is then to detect the possibilities present in existing 
conditions and to make others aware of these possibilities with a view to bringing 
about their actualization. The type of knowledge provided by Marx’s critical 
theory of the capitalist economic and social system, once it is combined with his 
vision of a society in which freedom and necessity are reconciled and the true 
realm of freedom is extended, could then play a crucial role in fostering awareness 
of both the ultimate contingency of this system and certain possibilities that are 
already available to humankind, whereas claims concerning the practical and 
historical necessity of something threaten to underplay or ignore contingency in 
such a way as to limit or prevent the awareness of other possibilities, resulting in 
subjection to surplus practical necessity. 
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